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18 RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 

TO THE BRITISH STATESKAH ITHOSZ CEABACTER COUES KEARKSI 
TO TOE FOLLOWING UDSEL. 

TTE h unconnected with the turf, and of unimpeaoliable 
moral character, a man of broad comprehensive views, 
a great thinker rather than a gT%&t talker, and more of a 
philosopher than a aoholar or a poet. 

' He has a perfect command of temper, knoving that 
nothing is more requisite in those who desire to govern 
others than being first able to govern themselves. 

He is nninSuenced by vanity, ambition, or any mere 
personal conuderation ; is not jealona of rivals, and avoids 
needless talking, and parading himself before the public 
in order to win empty applause. 

He is thoroughly honest j never stoops to any kind of 
political jngglery ; never flatters the multitude to gain his 
ends, nor advocates any unreasonable measure demanded 
by the people, merely as a bid for popularity. 
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His mind is a oentral telegraph-office of intelligenoe, 
thoroughly well informed on all important state affidrs, and 
well acquainted with the different schools of thought, and 
the growth and tendency of public opinion. 

He is ever ready to take counsel with his countrymen, 
and^ though it may be said, that philosophers' kingdoms, 
like old maids' children, are always well governed, he 
listens to every theorist with respect, for he can speedily 
distinguish between practical suggestions, revolutionary 
schemes, and the nostrums of political quackery. 

Being able to command the ear of the country, he is 
not only a ruler, but to some extent a teacher of the 
people; his speeches are often lessons that are worth 
remembering ; they throw light on difficult questions and 
help to guide public opinion. 

While he must necessarily act with some party com- 
bination, he does not suffer his views to be narrowed by 
the partisan spirit that surrounds him, but studies the 
interest of his country before that of his party, and com- 
mands the respect of both sides of the House. 

Whether bom a patrician or a plebeian, whether con- 
nected with the agricultural, the manufacturing, or the 
commercial interest, he is free from class prejudice, and 
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endeavours to undeiBtand and aytnpatliize with all rttnlcB 

and sections of Lis countrymea. 

Of wliatevec church or religious party he may be a mem- 
ber, he thoroughly emaacipates himaelf from aeotarian bU", 
diBConrages proBelytiam, and treats all religions with tolera- 
tion and respect. 

He is neither a Quaker nor a War-Radical, but an 
enlightened patriot, firm in standing up for the rights of 
his country without being blind to its faults. Instead of 
bullying other nations and provoking hostilities, he teaches 
his countrymen to behave towards foreigoers in a mag- 
nanimous and gentlemanly spirit, and does hia utmost to 
settle international quarrels amicably in the general interest 
of civilization and humanity. 

He differs from the feminine politician or slatesrooman, 
in keeping reason above Beotiment, and not being led by 
blind philanthropy to make a weak concession to barbarism, 
BO as to bring about such ruin and anarchy as may now be 
^ritnessed in the Sonthem States of America. 

He endeavours as much as possible to ameliorate the 

condition of the working class, and free the country from 

periodical visitations of distress, not by yielding to the 

clamour of Utopians and demagogoef, but by promoting 
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edacational and sanitary measuresy peace, economy, and 
Bystematic panper emigration. 

He knows that the age of conqaest is gone by, that we 
now live in the age of colonization, and that the best way 
to increase the power of England is, not to send oat barren 
military expeditions, or burden the country with huge 
defensive armaments in imitation of the oppressed con- 
tinental states— which are too much divided and jealous of 
each other to attack us— but to found new. colonies in every 
promising region, and promote by all possible means the 
rapid growth and extension of the English race. 
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PEOPLE coll me Tom Fort, by way of brevity, that is, 
Thomas the lUporter. I am a disciple of Tinker 
.Maop, or the disciple I should say rather, for the poor phi- 
losopher, although he baa at present many hearers, has uo 
other follower besides myself. For several years past I have 
been engaged in reporting the little lessons which my master 
is in the habit of giving people in all parts of the country, 
while exercising his itinerant profession. How I came firat 
to take to reporting, and afterwards to wander about with 
Tinker, for the purpose of assisting bim in his humble trade, 
and catching the instruotion that fell from bis lips, I will 
now endeavour clearly to explain. 

At an early age I had lost both my parents, and was left 
to the care of an uncle, who was a poor village carpenter. 
He gave me a little schooling, «nd, when nearly twelve years 
old, I began to moke myself nseful in his shop, and serve him 
as an apprentice, but was far from being fully employed. 
While I was staying in London for a few weeks with another 
nncle, I learut, from one of his lodgers. Pitman's system of 
shorthand, which is generally called " Phonography ;" and, 
on returning to my qniet home in the country, I practised 
this expeditious mode of writing with conuderable diligence, 
hoping that I might some day turn it to good account. 
Even in a humble rustic village there is plenty of scope and 
opportunity for an industrious youth to cultivate the art of 
reporting. Every Sunday I tried my hand at the parson's 
sermon, though I brought away at first scarcely more than 
a tenth part of it ; sometimes I visited the meeting-hous^ 
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and jotted down all I could catch of the Methodist preachet^s 
disconrse ; and occasionally I went on a Saturday evening 
with my nncle to the Red Lion Inn, and worked hard to 
fix on paper the most interesting or most noisy discussion 
of the tap-room. My aunt's kitchen, however, furnished 
me with the beBt field for reporting-studies, and the greater 
portion of my phonographic education was acquired in its 
chimney-comer. She was a woman fond of hearing all the 
local news, and therefore it was that her house became a 
meeting-place for the village gossips, or such of them bb 
she approved of ; and when three or four of her favourite 
cronies were collected around the tea-table in my uncle's 
absence, they had a vast deal to talk over, and it was 
hard work for my poor aching fingers to keep up with 
their clacking tongues. I found it tolerably easy work to 
report a quiet chat between my aunt and uncle, or between 
them and fiirmer Drainfield, for they went on leisurely, and 
now and then had a considerable pause ; but whenever a 
team of her women got together, there was no interval of 
rest, especially if Mrs. Gaily was among them ; and ooea- 
sionally, when very earnest and animated, that famous old 
gossip was so rapid in her utterance, that with all my efforts 
I lost many of her sentences, or only got them down in 
disjointed fragments. 

I did not possess a strong flexible hand, but a rather 
nervous and weak one, which, as many know to their sorrow, 
is a great disadvantage in reporting ; yet I had indomitable 
perseverance, and so kept plodding at my task of talk-fixing 
week after week, in church and chapel and chimney-corner, 
till, in the course of about three years, I had made such pro- 
gress that I was able to keep up with any preacher, and 
could even report with accuracy Mrs. Oally. It took nearly 
all my little pocket-money to purchase note-books^ and I bad 
at length accumulated a large box full of reports, consisting 
cbiefiy of sermons, gossiping8> and tap-room discussions. I 
felt great pride in this literary treasure, and read select 
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portions of it occafiioiiallj to amnse my aunt and nnele and 
some of the neighbours. I had become quite noted in the 
Tillage for having the wonderful gift of writing as fiut as 
other people oonld talk, and I was greatly in hopes that the 
parson would hear of my fame and send for me perhaps to 
get me some good appointment ; it turned out, however, 
before long, that when my reporting feats did come to his 
knowledge, he regarded them with other feelings than that 
of satis&ction. One winter's evening, I read at a farmer's 
meeting the report of a sermon which he had delivered two 
years before, and it so happened that the very next Sunday 
he preached the identical sermon over again, to the no snudl 
amusement of the sturdy farmers to whom it was fresh in 
remembrance. The bluff churchwarden, who was one 
of their party, told the reverend gentleman that he had 
better buy a new set of sermons, as they could hear the old 
ones read over at any time by young Tom Hooker. When 
he came to leam the full particulars of my reporting and 
reading, he was in no very pleasant humour, and on the 
next day took my uncle to task about it, and requested him 
to look alter me a little sharper in future, and put a stop to 
my disgraceful scribbling and misbehaving in church. 

Fortunately, just about the time when I lost all hope of 
the clergyman's patronage, another door of advancement 
opened before me. There were two rough women in our 
village. Nan Gilham and Bothering Betty, who inhabited 
adjoining cottages, and were constantly finding something 
to quarrel about ; their frequent neisy altercations caused 
gieat amusement to some of the neighbouring people, and 
annoyance to others. One Saturday morning, when I was 
at work in my uncle's garden, hearing a more than usual 
loud clatter of tongues in the quarter where these women 
resided, I hurried to the spot with my note-book, in wder 
to witness the brawl and make a full report of it It 
appeared that one of Nan's children had trespassed on 
Betty's garden, and was saucy when ordered off, which pro- 

c2 
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voked Betty to give her a box on the ear. This brought 
Nan out in a great fary, who called Betty a dirty old dot, 
and threatened to knock her eul sur tHe if she did not sneak 
in and hide herself. Betty, instead of retreating within 
doors, accused Nan of several little thefts from her garden, 
and asked her if she had stolen any more blankets lately. 
Nan, instead of answering Betty's question, charged her 
with being unfaithful to her husband in carrying on a dis- 
creditable intimacy with old Jarvis, a drunken maltster. 
And so they continued foully beragging each other, to the 
great entertainment of the mob of spectators who had col- 
lected and were stimulating them on with loud laughter and 
cheers. From bandying hard words they at length came to 
blows and to scratching faces and tearing each other's caps 
and gowns. Then the children screamed, and some of the 
female neighbours ran to fetch the constable, who could not 
be found, however, because he was concealed close at hand 
behind a neighbouring fence and heartily enjoying the sport. 
But the village policeman, who was always looking out for 
a job to add to his weekly stipend, soon got news of what 
was going on, and he hurried to the spot and promptly 
arrested the two amazons for breaking the peace. They were 
taken at once before Sir Robert Knightley, the nearest 
magistrate, who summoned them to appear on the following 
Wednesday at the petty sessions. 

When Wednesday arrived, the two brawling women 
trudged off to the neighbouring market-town, each with a 
small party of friends ; and several of our village people fol- 
lowed them, more for the purpose of being present at their 
hearing than for any business they had to buy or sell in the 
town. The policeman persuaded my uncle to let me go in 
as a witness, since I had been present at the riot, and had 
made a fall and correct report of it ; and having got my 
uncle's consent, I took my note-book with me, and duly 
made my appearance at the crowded court When the 
case came on, each woman made a rambling, untruthful 
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statement, charging her antagonist with heing the aggressor ; 
and this conflicting testimony was supported on each side 
by their respective friends. The magistrates were getting 
rather pnzzled -to know how they should hold the balance 
fairly between so much contradiction, when the policeman 
and farmer Grant called for ^* young Hooker " — that was me 
— to come forward and give the full and correct account of 
the whole affair. '' This yonng fellow is the best witness that 
you can have, gentlemen," said farmer Grant ; *^ he won't 
favour either party, and he is one of these fiEist writer?, and 
Las got all the particulars what the women said down in 
black and white.'* On stepping np to the rail, with my book 
in hand, the eyes of the whole Court were directed on me, 
and I felt for a while so nervous and confused that I was 
hardly able to utter a word. Sir Kobert Knightley, the 
chairman of the magistrates, spoke out kindly, and desired 
me to raise my voice a little ; but finding that there was no 
prospect of getting' much extemporary testimony from me, 
he requested me at last to consult my note-book, and read 
what I had got written down. I told Sir Kobert that I had 
certainly got all the particulars of the quarrel in my note- 
book, but as a great deal of foul language was used on both 
sides, I thought that much of my report was not fit to read 
before gentlemen. " Tou must not mind repeating the bad 
language to us," said Sir Eobert, " as we shall certainly not 
imitate it. All we want to get at is the naked truth ; we 
should like to have an exact, impartial account of the brawl 
between these women, and what they said to each other ; 
we should like to hear from you just what we should have 
heard from them if we had been present ourselves.'* 

Encouraged by these words, I opened my book of notes, 
amidst the profound silence of the Court, and prepared to 
read with some confidence. The two brawling women were 
quite taken aback and dumbfounded at the sight of me and 
my book. They had heard of my wonderful writing powers, 
but were not aware, till now, that I had been present at their 
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quarrel, and had reported their identioal worda Great 
drops of perspiration stood in their brawny faces, and they 
awaited with dread my truthful disclosures, as if T had been 
the recording angel appearing against them at the Last 
Judgment. I proceeded to read, in a clear voice, my report of 
their angry controversy as I had heard it— by no means so 
fast as the words were originally uttered, nor yet with the 
same animation and fire ; but my reading, on the whole, 
seemed to give great satisfaction, both to the Court and the 
magistrates, and I was frequently interrupted or made in- 
audible by tremendous bursts of laughter. What seemed to 
create the most amusement was the rehearsal of numerous 
old scandals, and the striking contrast between my plain, 
naked, consistent report of the quarrel, and the carefully 
garbled, varnished, and one-sided statements of the women 
and their friends. I will give two or three sentences from 
my old note-book by way of example, to make the amuse- 
ment which my reading produced more intelligible : — 

Fbom THE Women's Yebsion Fboh my Verbatim 

OF THEIB QUABBEL. BePOBT. 

Nan. " I says, * you're a " You're a d ^nation 

good-for-nothin* story-tellin' stinkin', oorin' ole liar.*' 

ooman,' dec.*' 

* * » » 

Betty. '* It's you as had ** Goo and pick another 
the blanket off Lovell's blanket off Lovell's hedge 
hedge," I says, " unless you're agin, you breazon ole thie£" 

very much belied, <&a" 

* *  * 

Nan. " I says, * I'll make " You'd better mine what 

you goo afore Sir Bobert you say, or you '11 d 

Knightley and pruVe your soon hop the carpet afore 

words,' &c." Ole Bobby." 

*    
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Betty. " I doan care 
aJbout goin' afore Sir Robert/' 
I sajB, « for I hahn done no 
lumn to nobody, nor eaid 
nothin' but what's true, <bc." 



'^I doan care a s — ^t for 
Ole Bobby, no more nor a 
crow cares for Sunday, no 
more nor I do for you." 



When I had finished reading my report, not a single indivi- 
dual questioned its truthfulness, and neither of the women 
nor any of their friends was disposed to reply to it. They 
stood silenced, ashamed, and humiliated ; and the magistrates 
gaye them a severe reprimand, and bound them over to keep 
the peace for a twelvemonth, promising too that they would 
communicate with the clergyman of the parish, and with 
the women's landlord, in the hope that some steps might be 
taken to prevent, in future, any such brawls from disgracing 
our village. 

Sir E.obert Knightley complimented me on the admirable 
phonographic testimony that I had delivered. *' I wish," 
aaid he, '^ that this art of shorthand were hiore generally 
cultivated. If, in every case that comes before us, we had 
such a witness as this young man, how greatly it would 
fisusilitate our decisions. I am of opinion that, at some future 
time, both phonography and photography will be very 
powerful aids to the advancement of truth and justice ; the 
one will give us omnipresent eyes, and the other will furnish 
US with omnipresent ears." 

When the session was over. Sir Robert spoke to farmer 
€hrant, his tenant, abont me ; and finding that I bore a good 
character, he promised that he would endeavour to get me 
a situation where I might exercise my peculiar talents to 
some purpose, and earn a respectable living. Nor had I 
long to wait for the fulfilment of this promise. The worthy 
baronet being acquainted with the editor of a large pro- 
vincial newspaper, persuaded him to take me on his staff as 
a reporter, which he agreed to do after my passing a satis- 
&ctory month's trial. The reporting which I did for this 
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journal oonsbted cliieflj of lectures, town council?, BessionSy 
aaaizesy county conrts, highway boards, and boards of health. 
I also reported, from time to time, cricket-matches, flower- 
shows, agricultural meetings, and whaterer interesting eyents 
or accidents came under my observation ; and if there hap- 
pened to be a leisure day, or there occurred nothing that 
was thought worth reporting, I canvassed for advertisements. 
I always prided myself greatly on accuracy, or in making 
what are called strictly verbatim reports ; but Mr. Stubbs, 
the senior reporter of the Mercury, who had the supervision 
of my work, said that in transcribing my notes of speeches 
for the press I was apt to be much too accurate. '' One of 
the principal parts of a reporter's basiness," he said, ^'is 
polishing up the awkward effusions of lame orators, and 
making them presentable. We must not reproduce all the 
hums and haws and bad grammar which some gentlemen 
make in their attempts at public speaking, or they would 
compare our report with those of other journals, and think 
that we intended to insult them. In fact, there are certain 
vain gentlemen whom we have to flatter by giving their 
speeches a very high colouring, just as photographers have 
to flatter ladies in their portraits.'' I was heartily disgusted 
with taking part in this extravagant flattery of local 
orators and gross perversion of truth ; yet, for the sake of 
pleasing the public, and increasing the sale of our journal, I 
had to submit to it, and even to worse things. On one 
occasion a discussion took place in the lecture-hall of our 
town, and I made a strictly fair report of it ; but, before 
leaving the room, a gentleman, who was a friend of one of 
the debaters, came to me very courteously, and invited 
me home to his house. I went with him, and found that 
his object was to bribe me to substitute for my impartial 
notes a thoroughly one-sided report, so as to give, in appear- 
ance, his friend a complete victory. I remonstrated with 
him on the injustice of his proposal, and refused to accede 
to it. He said he did not think that there was anything 
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wrong in it, as we sliould endeavour to check error as much 
as -possible, and his iriend unquestionably advocated the 
truth. I told him that the truth could surely take care of 
itself, and had no need to be assisted by fraud, and so left 
Lim and went home to my lodging. On the next day, how- 
ever, he had an interview with the editor. What took place 
between them I cannot say ; I only know that my report 
of the discussion was put into the hands of Mr. Stubbs to 
revise, and was garbled by him, and made, I think, nearly 
as one-sided as the party interested could wish. 

On another occasion (it was just before Christmas) I was 
present at the examination of a school, and thought it one 
of the most pitiable and hollow exhibitions that I had ever 
witnessed. The scholars were evidently very ignorant and 
ill-taught ; but they had been drilled to go through the farce 
of answering a set of rather hard questions that were put 
by the master, with one or two friends in collusion with 
him ; and the simple parents that were present seemed to be 
completely imposed on by this piece of trickery, and to fancy 
that they witnessed a genuine test of their children's attain- 
ments. I made a report^ stating plainly my opinion of the 
unfairness of the examination, and suggesting that the master, 
at the end of another year, should invite independent ex- 
aminers to visit his school, and put whatever questions they 
pleased ; but instead of my report appearing in the Mercury, 
there was inserted one, which I afterwards learnt was sent 
by the master's brother-in-law, extolling his school and the 
high proficiency of his pupils in the most glowing terms. I 
felt quite offended, and told the editor that this report of 
somebody's, which he had inserted in preference to mine, 
was a complete piece of humbug. " You don't understand 
newspaper management as I do, Mr. Hooker," he said, " and 
you don't seem very ready to learn. It is our business to 
get as many puffs and ' shines ' in our columns as we possibly 
can, for these are the things that pay. Here is Peter 
Martin advertising his ' rhinoceros-soled shoes ' this week as 
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* the best and cheapest in England,' and I know, from my 
little dealing with him, that he sells yety bad ones ; yet it 
is nothing to me what he may please to call his goods, so 
that he pays for his advertisement The same with oar old 
customers the quacks ; they pay us for praising their medi- 
cines in our advertising columns, and Touching for their 
wonderful cures ; and though we may think them impostors, 
we should get nothing by exposing them to the publia And 
so it is with respect to Mr. Cranford and his * shine,* or the 
flattering report of his school examination which we have 
inserted : we shall be paid for that by his ordering thiiij 
extra copies of our journal for circulation ; but if we had 
printed your report, he would not have ordered one. And 
it is your business as a reporter, whether at a public meet- 
ing, a cricket-match, a flower-show, or anywhere else, not 
to stick yourself up as an impartial judge, but to please as 
many people as you can, to give them good ' shines ;* for 
then they order additional copies of the Mercury to 
distribute among their friends; and so we increase our 
circulation." 

The editor often told me that I had visionary notions of 
justice and fairness, which, if I were a man in business, would 
soon lead me to bankruptcy, and that what I really wanted 
was more experience and knowledge of the world. The 
Mercury was a Conservative journal, and I once said, I 
thought that its articles were too intemperate and one-sided ; 
but he contended that his subscribers were intemperate and 
one-sided in their views, and that more fair and moderate 
writing would not give them satisfaction. ** When people 
go to law," he . said, *< they don't employ a judge, but a 
counsellor ; they don't pay an unbiassed man to plead for 
them, but one that advocates their interest strongly through 
thick and thin, and is as thoroughly partial as themselves. 
Well, a journalist, like a counsellor, has to live by people's 
oontroversies, and is generally obliged to take sides. Let a 
paper be started as the earnest advocate of some trade, 
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ioterest, class, party, or sect, and it will not want enb- 
'Bcribers ; bat if it attempts to speak fedrly in behalf of all 
people, it will get the support of none. Forty-five years 
4igo my father started the Mercury as a neutral paper, and 
managed to keep it so, as long as he had no rival or com- 
petitor in the town ; but, when George Pearson launched 
the Chronicle as an extreme advocate of Liberal views, he 
was forced to take sides against him, and was driven more 
and more into the ranks of the Conservatives.*' 

When I had reported for the Mercury a little more than 
eight years, I was rather undecided as to what my future 
course should be : sometimes I thought I should like to 
•edit a good, honest, neutral paper, if there was any possi- 
bility of getting one to pay, in a stupid, partisan, sectarian 
community, and I had it in my head occasionally to go to 
London and seek employment on one of the morning 
journals as a reporter of the parliamentary debates. But 
a circumstance occurred which gave quite a new direction 
to my thoughts, and led me — ^very foolishly as some said — 
to follow a more humble career. I observed one day, near 
1;he cattle-market of our town, a group of people collected 
round a knife-grinder, who was there busily working at his 
-craft, and entertaining them at the same time with his con- 
versation. They called him Tinker jEsop, for he mended 
pots and kettles as well as ground knives, and had gained a 
reputation for making up little illustrative stories, on all 
sorts of subjects, for the purpose of enforcing instruction. 
His audience were, for the most pai*t, intelligent and respect- 
able people, and I soon found that he was no ordinary tinker, 
but a man of decided ability, thoroughly well informed, and 
worth hearing. Some people said that he was an eccentric 
XHtrson, wandering about the country in disguise ; but, in 
reality, he was a poor self-taught man of the Hugh Miller, 
dobbett, and Franklin stamp. His family name was Bow ; 
he had been employed in earlier life as a ship's smith, and 
iiad made several voyages to America, the East Indies, and 
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AoBtralia. Daring these voyages he foiud mach leisure for 
reading and reflection, and had access to one or two good 
libraries, and thus came to know a great deal more about 
the history, politics, and religion of his native country than 
would have been the case if he had stayed at home and been 
hustled about in the midst of it. Being at length weary of 
a seafaring life, and wishing to do a little good in the world, 
he resolved, at the age of forty, to carry on the occupation 
of a travelling tinker, and so find means of communicating 
instruction to many of his rude countrymen who had not 
been so favourably placed for instructing themselves. I 
went to the inn where he was lodging one evening on purpose 
to meet with him, and the following conversation took plaoe 
between us :— 

'' I wonder that you have not found some higher and 
more suitable calling than that of a tinker ; a man with your 
mind and ability ought to be representing the people in 
Parliament.'' 

** One or two have told me that before ; but supposing 
you don't flatter me ; assuming that I really have sufficient 
ability to represent the people, how am I to be elected 
without bribing them ? I believe it to be easier for a camel 
to go through a needle's eye than for a poor honest man to 
get into the Parliament House." 

<' But I think the country is improving in that respect ; 
there is at present a very general disposition to put a stop 
to bribery ; the papers all write strongly against it, and any 
member, who is known to have corrupted his constituents, is 
sure to be unseated." 

'' It is only one form of bribery, that of making presents 
in money, that is considered illegal, and is strongly denounced 
by the press. If I were a rich man having extensive pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of a borough, and were to 
present the inhabitants with a new park, or a church, or 
baths and wash-houses, and get elected to Parliament for it, 
nothing would be said against the transaction ; but if. 
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certainly get a more respectable emploTment than that oF 
tramping about the ooantrj mending pots and ketUee." 

*'I know that my profession is not considered a very 
respectable one ; most of my brother craftsmen are addicted 
to drinking, and I am given to thinking^ which is a habit by 
no means calculated to bring a man mach respect ; bat I 
don't know how to leave it ofi^ and I neither know any other 
calling that I could follow for a livelihood and have the same 
freedom to indulge in it." 

'^ If yon were only the master of a village school it would 
be a great advance firom your present degraded position, and 
I should think you would find quite as much leisure and 
opportunity for reflection as yon have now, and perhaps 
more." 

" I should not be able to pass the examination ordeal to 
which schoolmasters are subjected ; a man in these days 
must serve an apprenticeship to school-teaching as he would 
do to any other craft, in order to succjeed at it. But sudi 
a calling would really not afford me the favourable oppor- 
tunities for tbinkiog which I have now ; when I left my 
school I should not be free from its cares. Most people are 
chained in thought to the business by which they live ;— 
the farmer to his fields ; the tradesman to his shop ; the 
merchant to his books; but I can get free from my old 
barrow at any hour, and range where I please over the wide 
world. The clergyman, the lawyer, and the doctor, with all 
their depth of learning, AvexmLy special thinkers, and are not 
able to get beyond certain professional limits ; and the same 
may be said even of the statesman ; but I am a general 
thinker, comprehending all their particulars, and have, in 
fact, sufficient freedom and wide range of mental visi<m to 
think for mankind. If I weore placed in some high office c^ 
State, made Home Secretary, for instance, people who see 
only the outside of a man would esteem me a great deal 
more than they do now. ' What a rise for a poor tinker ! ' 
they would say. But I should feel less respect for myself ; 
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diBappoiotment. If I had wealth I should certainly know 
how to employ it for the good of other& I would send the 
idle hands to waste lands. I would first purchase a large 
unoccupied tract in that fine region of South America that 
is watered by the Biver Plate, and would afterwards buy or 
hire from the Government some of its useless war-ships, and 
carry out a sufficient number of emigrants from our over- 
crowded towns to establish a new and flourishing colony. 
Such a colony, securing law and order in the midst of half- 
barbarous, mongrel Spaniards, would soon be joined by some 
of our North American cousins, and would form a centre of 
civilization and the nucleus of an empire which would, in 
time, overspread the whole continent. It would be of no 
use making any such proposal as this to the Government, or 
writing to the Timea about it ; they have other fish to fry, 
and very stale fish ; it would be thought an idle dream, a 
wild and visionary scheme, by those who have been trained 
all their lives to run in the old political rut ; but some 
time or other people of wealth will see the practicability of 
the enterprise, as plainly as a farmer sees that it will pay 
him to grub an old hedge, and then it will be accomplished. 
If yon happen to meet with an ambitious young gentleman 
who has plenty of wealth, but wants employment aind 
honourable fame, just tell him to avoid the turf, and give 
him my tip to ride a winning hobby that will enrich many 
thousands of his countrymen, impoverish none, and mako 
him as renowned as Columbus and Washington ! *' 

Tinker remained in our town and its immediate neighbour- 
hood rather more than a month ; and during this time I was 
so charmed with his high moral character, extensive know- 
ledge, and the wise lessons which I gathered from his con- 
versation, that I was nearly every evening in his company, 
and made up my mind at last to resign my situation and 
join him for good. In the eight years that I had been 
a newspaper reporter I had met with many gentlemen of 
superior education and refinement, but not one who pot- 
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forth his Terrion of the philosopher's wisdom, hut omitting 
all the hotter portion of it, and sahetitating something of his 
own instead. And so in a future age there will he endless 
hewilderment, and the literary men who rsTers ancient 
teachers will haye enough to do in reoonciling the inhar- 
monioQS editions of Kent) Cornwall^ and Cnmherland, and 
in deciding how much their books contain of the genuine 
utterances of Tinker iSSBop, and what portion has been 
added, consciously or unconsciouslj, from their own minds. 
Now I happen to be a contemporarj of the philosopher, and 
am well able to follow him in his travels, and, thanks to 
our modem inventions, am a good phonographic writer, and 
connected with the press, and am therefore in the happy 
position to prevent all this corruption and its bewildering 
consequences. I can make strictly verbatim reports of the 
lessons that iaXi from his lips, and, after submitting these 
reports to his approval, can print off a thotuand exact copies 
and send them here and there into all the principal towns 
and libraries, and shall thus save his valuable teaching from 
waste and adulteration, and save the learned world of the 
future from an immense deal of trouble and controversy." 

When Tinker found that I was anxious to resign my 
situation and become his disciple, he pointed out the sacri- 
fices that I should have to make in renouncing my respectable 
position as a gentleman of the press to herd with a poor 
tramping knife-grinder, whom most people regarded as little 
better than an ordinary gipsy ; and he questioned if I should 
ever get reconciled to his primitive life, or adapt myself to 
assist him in his rough trade. I told him that I bad already 
weighed these matters over, and was not going to take any 
hasty or rash step that would be followed by speedy re- 
pentance. I assured him that I no longer regarded his 
profession as a degrading one, and felt that I could soon 
render him much assistance in it ; for though my hands 
were now grown rather delicate, they were once accustomed 
to rough hard work in a carpenter's shop ; and even since 
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calar politieal party, and that I thoaght his rales of life yerj 
good, 80 fiir as I anderstood them from my view-point. I 
was satisfied that neither we nor any other two people could 
think jast alike, any more than we could write or paint in 
precisely the same style ; hut felt assured that we should at 
least he making a great step in the way of truth and justice 
by only tolerating each other's differences. I admitted that 
I was too much inclined to believe my imagination and that 
of other people, and to contemplate things separately, but 
promised that in future I would distrust my imagination, 
and bring things together a great deal more, and compare 
them side by side, so as to live in the museum of wise men. 
Tinker was now satisfied, and shook hands with me, and 
I at once became his disciple, and began to make arrange- 
ments to follow him about the country, and render him 
assistance in his trade. Our joint savings amounted to 
nearly £400, and with a portion of this capital we com- 
menced a partnership. I knew that he was not an adver- 
tising knave in difficulties, desiring to use a junior partner as 
the Fox in the Well used the simple Goat, and we consulted 
no lawyer in the matter, for we understood and trusted each 
other. We sgreed to give np the hard labour of barrow- 
driving from place to place, and purchase a good van and 
horse, as we should then be able to carry at once a larger 
stock in trade, our implements, our bed, and two suits of 
clothes apiece. Tinker thought that the van would afford 
us more comfort than he had generally met with at the 
village inns, and would render us independent of the publi- 
cans, with whom he was never a welcome guest, or in very 

high favour, on account of his sobriety and frugality. 
* * • * • • 

It is now exactly fourteen years ago that I left the 
Mercwry office, and joined Tinker .^Ssop in our new van, 
which we drove on to Birmingham, and there took in our 
first stock of tin, copper, and hardware. Since that time 
we have travelled through every English county, in our 
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doable occupation of trade and teacbing, and bave also Tiaited 
Scotland and Wales ; and we bave met witb all classes of 
people, ricb and poor, learned and ignorant. We bave 
laboured in our crafib for many bundreds of clergymen and 
magistrates, and for some cabinet ministers; and, being 
moderate in our cbarges and bonest in our engagements, 
bare generally given good satisfaction. On some few occa- 
sions, fault bas been found witb our work, and we bave not 
retaliated witb bard and unnecessary words : my master 
would just say : — '* A worn-out kettle is never well mended," 
or " We can't put a good edge on bad steel." If anybody 
wants to bear a long story of persecution and imprisonment, 
oppression and martyrdom from me, I must answer, like tbe 
roytbical knife-grinder of Canning, '' Story ! God bless yon, 
sir, I've none to tell." And neitber can I say tbat we bave 
met witb any very droll or extraordinary adventures in tbe 
course of our travel. My master's old namesake, u^op tbe 
Pbrygian, made many good fables about tbe world and its 
inbabitaiits during bis lifetime, and tben, after bis deatb or 
disappearance from Greece, tbe world began to make fables 
about him, and sucb as bad no wisdom or sense in tbem. 
Lest some romance writer of a future age sbould think of 
treating us in tbe same fasbion, I will anticipate bis idle 
stories, and contradict bis inventions beforeband. In our 
recent travels, it was tbe great aim of my pbilosopbical 
master to work bis way quietly from place to place, and fall 
in with as many able and intelligent men as be could ; and 
thus, like tbe schoolmasters of Oxford and Cambridge, be 
endeavoured to teach tbe teachers of the people. It is now 
my purpose to deliver into an editor's bands a faithful report 
of bis principal lessons, not in chronological order, but gene- 
rally in the prder of their relationship, and to get them 
printed off carefully, and placed before the public who bave 
not bad tbe advantage of bearing them from' bis own lips. 
Tbe greater portion of tbe discourses which I have reported 
is strictly verbatim, being made at tbe moment of their 
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utierance; and, vith respect to the rest, I hare DeTer 
delayed for more than two or three days in committing to 
paper that which I heard spoken. Knowing my faJlibility, 
however, and that of the printers, I delirer my reports to 
the reader vouching for their accnraoyy as honest merchants 
deliver their accounts, '' errors excepted.*' 

I wish to put the reader strongly on his guard against any 
error which may arise, either through my defective memory 
or his defective apprehension ; for otherwise it will happen 
that, though my master has spoken ever so truthfully to his 
countrymen, a considerable portion of the truth will be lost 
in its transmission. I know the immense difficulty which 
we have in conveying thought accurately from one mind to 
another which happens to be differently constituted, and 
remember having myself often mistaken my master's ideoB 
even when I have written down his exact words. Many 
times I have heard him say something of which I have 
strongly disapproved at the instant, and have thought it 
decidedly untrue ; but when I have come to express my 
dissent and hear an explanation from him, I have found 
that I entirely misunderstood him, or did not attach to his 
words the meaning which he intended. If then I, his inti- 
mate friend and disciple, should occasionally misunderstand 
him, what is to be expected of others who are not so well 
acquainted with his views, and his manner of expressing 
them, — who have never had any communion with him, and 
who neither possess congenial nor sympathetic minds. 
When his lessons shall be presented in their printed form 
to the mixed multitude, and come to be read by people of 
all parties and classes — Whigs, Tories, Protestants, Catholics, 
masters, servants, farmers, merchants, mechanics, milliners^ 
schoolboys — I foresee that an immense number of misappre- 
hensions will arise in their minds respecting them, and they 
will not have the same favourable opportunities which I 
have had to get their wrong ideas corrected. I will, at 
any rate, warn them to be careful and deliberate in their 
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reading ; and wlien they meet with any difficaltjr in » leteon, 
to take other leBSons in oonnectioa therewith, and endeaTonr 
to »ee ttie hard matter in more than one light. Even that 
great critic, Leopold Ljnxeye, baa been known on eome 
oooasiona to mietake a writer's meaning and purpose ; and 
when he comea to inspect this book and point ont its 
palpable defectf), it is not altogether impoesible that he may 
miBConceive the aim of some portion of mj master's teaching. 
He may look at it withont rubbing the dnst from hia glaaees, 
or he may see it in the wrong light, or from the wrong view- 
point, and then, of course, the errors which are presented to 
his mental vision will not require snj correcting from me. 
Or, again, he may, in hunting ont faults and fallacies, have 
hia attention confined wholly to the hard, literal sense of the 
lessons, and so fail to see the better spiritual sense which 
lies beyond it. But if he shall be satisfied that the errors 
which he perceives are really in the book, and not in the 
medinm throngh which he looks at it, I must beg him to 
lay those errors on my Bhouldere, »Dd not on my esteemed 
mastei'a. His adverse judgment ought, if he studies pro- 
priety, to be delivered somewhat in this fashion : — " I 
perceive, In the lessons of Tinker JEaop, a great many'absurd 
and erroneous notions not in accordance with the spirit of 
our age ; but it is plain to me that these notions, which 
don't at all sqnare with my views, could never come fivm 
the philosopher himself : they must have proceeded from 
the mind of his weak and prejudiced disciple. Tinker saw 
things as I see them, and held the same touchstone of truth ; 
but Tom, with all hia pretensions to accurate reportin|^ 
&iled to catch his master's inspiration correctly, and to him 
must be ascribed the errors that are printed." 

It may be, moreover, that some of the errors, which 
Leopold shall lay to my charge, will belong, after all, to the 
printers; for these people, as well as speakers and writers, 
are sadly addicted to making mistakes, and I for one cannot 
be very hard on them for it. I shall never forget the first 
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oooaaion of my being oslled to ftaaist at proof-readiiig while I 
reported for the Mercwry* I prided myself in being Teiy 
proficient in orthography, and was astonished at the mon- 
Btroos spelling and nusplaoements of a column of print that 
was put into my hands to correct. '' What blonder-headed 
£sllowB these compositors must be, to make so many mis- 
takes!'' 1 said, when I had looked carefully down the 
column, and put my corrections on the margin in black ink. 
Our old press reader, Matthew Page, came and took up the 
proof to examine and revise my correcting. ^What a 
blonder-headed fellow you must be, Tom, to overhck so 
many mistakes," said he, as he returned the proof into my 
hands, with such a number of passed errors marked  in red 
ink that I could scarcely believe my own eyes. At these 
evidences of my fallibility I now felt astonishment, and not 
at those of the poor compositors, and nerer before had the 
conceit of superior intelligence so taken out of me as by 
Matthew Page. We used to call him <' The Fine Sieye,'* be- 
cause he was supposed to remove, with his searching eye, all 
the little errata that escaped our coarser criticism, and so 
make the compositors' work fit for the press. Yet even he 
suffered a great many faults of one sort and the other to slip 
by him in every issue of our paper, and of these we were 
often told by some of our critical readers who had never 
been educated into tolerance by a trial of the difficulties of 
proof-reading. There were probably two or thr«e hundred 
typographical errors detected in the Mercwry every week, 
but fortunately there was never more than a small fraction 
of them observed by one pair of eyes. I remember going, 
on a fine Whit Sunday, to an agricultural village with one 
of our compositors, to visit an uncle of his who cultivated 
some land there. '* How is it, Frank," said farmer Home- 
dale, '* that whenever you have anything about Patcham in 
your paper, there is sure to be a mistake made — a name 
spelt wrong, or something or other not as it should be 9 '* 
" Oh, there is nothing extraordinary in that, uncle," said 
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LESSON 1. 
The Helm and the Compass. 

WHEN baiting at Canterbury witb my master, at the 
time of the Michaelmas Fair, we went on the Dane- 
John mount, and found a party of gentlemen disputing as 
to whether our modem philosophers and writers on social 
science rendered any service to the Government. Sir Peter 
Crawford thought, that they were of some use, for he said 
that a nation's rulers and statesmen have their attention 
so much occupied with present difficulties and the questions 
of the day, which are constantly rising before them, that 
they have little time to make a profound inquiry into the 
principles of government or study the progressive tenden- 
cies of the national mind. Mr. Herbert Eagg said, that 
if the works of Adam Smith had been carefully studied 
and turned to account by the statesmen of his time, very 
many calamities and strifes which had since afflicted the 
nations of Europe, would have thereby been either greatly 
diminished or entirely averted. Colonel Armstrong was 
of opinion, that visionary impractical political writers, like 
Mill and Carlyle, were of neither use nor ornament to the 
country. *' Only fancy," said he, "Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Derby going to consult one of these wiseacres to know 
how to order his foreign policy, or what kind of financial 
measures he shall next bring forward, or how to deal with 
Ireland or India 1 Statesmanship, like every other pro- 
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feaaioDy is to be learnt, not from books, but bj experience, 
and I detest the whole herd of scribbling, scheming, dream- 
ing, do-nothing fellows, whom the great Napoleon nsed to 
call * ideologists.' " My master now answered the colonel 
with the following story, which pleased the other gentlemen, 
for they thought it was told to good purpose. 

" The helm was one day very proud of his importance 
and talking much of his imperial power and authority, 
' I,' said he to the ropes and sails, * am the master of your 
fortunes ; it is not the impetuous current or the boisterous 
wind that governs you. I can steer the vessel to whatever 
quarter I please, and all on board must look to me and 
obey.' The compass, overhearing this haughty discourse, 
said gently, ' It is true, sir, that you possess the ruling 
power and have to manage this great ship in all weathers, 
but, unless you consult me and turn in the direction which 
I indicate, we shall very soon be wrecked under your 
guidance, just as surely as if we were carried along at the 
will of the senseless current or drifting at the mercy of the 
wind.' " 



LESSON 2. 
The Tbavelless and theib Teaks. 

BEFORE leaving London for Chelmsford, we went one 
evening to St. Martin's Hall, where a number of 
enterprising and philanthropic men had met together for 
the purpose of establishing an Anglo-negro colony in Syria, 
and thereby regenerating the East. They exhibited in 
their speeches a great deal of enthusiasm on the subject, 
were confident that their scheme was practicable, and 
would be sure to lead to important results, but they ended 
with disagreement and failure. Mr. Hancock, a wealthy 
merchant, on whom the society chiefly depended for the 
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necessary funds to carrj out their enterprise, expected to 
have some kind of leadership assigned to him j but this 
position was also craved hy Mr. Fender, a talented literary 
man, with whom the idea of the colony had originated, and 
both these gentlemen were impatient at being outyoted, or 
at any great opposition being made to their plans. Besides 
this split of the party into two sections under rival leaders, 
various other points of difference were obstinately debated 
among the subordinate members. Some were for establish- 
ing the settlement at Jaffa, others fixed on Beyrout, and 
one gentleman was very decided in his preference for 
Aleppo as the most favourable locality ; and after a great 
deal of controversy, nothing satisfactory could be determined 
on, and the meeting began to break up in disorder. John 
Pole, one of the humblest and most sensible men of the 
party, now arose for the first time to speak. ** Gentlemen,*' 
he said, " we cannot all be kings, but if we are of the right 
spirit, we may all work together and win. Somebody must 
go first, and I don't much care who, so that we can manage 
to make progress. I think it far better to ^follow an 
inferior leader than to be a leader without followers. The 
plans and suggestions which I have to offer may not 
command the attention that they deserve, but I should not 
think of taking offence at it. If others will not come over 
to my views, I will condescend to join them for some 
good practical purpose rather than divide and do nothing.** 

^' That is well spoken, John," said my master, " and now I 
pray you, contentious gentlemen, who are not yet dispersed, 
hear this little story of mine : — 

" A Kussian captain and a merchant were travelling 
across their country at winter time in well-constructed sledges 
which were each drawn by a team of dogs. The captain, 
having a docile team, set them in good file, drove swiftly 
over the snow plains, and soon reached his journey's desti- 
nation ; but the dogs of the merchant would not agree to 
follow a leader, or allow one to go before another, or even to 
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be yoked abreast, and so being loosely harnessed to the 
sledge-pole, they ran in different courses and laboured dis- 
orderly, and with much pulling made little firogress. The 
merchant at length finding his team set fast, said to the 
dogs : * This comes of your foolish dissensions and jealousy of 
precedence. What does it matter that one shall go before 
another, so that we all get along f Learn to pull in one 
track, dogs, and pull altogether, that the sledge may go 
briskly and light.' 
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LESSON 3. 
The Three Hiders. 

WHEN Lord Palmerston and Lord Kussell were the 
chief ministers of the Queen of England, they were 
constantly bullying weaker and more barbarous nations and 
intermeddling unwarrantably with their domestic afiairs. 
They seemed to idolize the English constitution as if it had 
come down from heaven, and to imagine that it was 
adapted for every nation and people throughout the world, 
no matter what might be their mental growth or standard 
of f)rogress. At one time they would be trying to establish 
in Spain or in Italy a form of government exactly modelled 
afler our own, and would take sides with their revolutionary 
factions in opposition to the national majority. Ou another 
occasion they would neglect the immense deal of work 
which they had in hand for the improvement and pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, and would direct their sympathy far away 
to the Polish or Hungarian insurgents — men on a par with 
our Fenians. And again they would be very frequently 
calling to account some poor African ruler, because he 
chose to transport his wild convict population beyond the 
sea, rather than put them to death at home. This per- 
nicious meddling and political proselytism, carried out by 
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oar ambassadors and consuls abroad, naturally excited a 
great deal of irritation and ill-feeling against us, and often 
occasioned us much trouble and expense. My master, who 
had sharpened the razors of both these meddling statesmen, 
said that he would have a lesson ready for them, if he 
should happen to meet either of them at some future time ; 
and not long after the opportunity that he wished for 
occurred. We were travelling from London to Oxford in 
the month of September, 1864, and called on Lord Eussell, 
at Richmond, by the way. His lordship was out when we 
first called, but we did a little kettle-mending and knife- 
grinding for his kitchen, and on the next day, when he 
returned, had his razors to rub up. He came and looked 
on good humouredly as we were engaged at our work — 
Tinker grinding the razors and I soldering a new spout on 
the parson's coffee-pot. Knowing that Tinker did not 
confine himself to the study of cutlery and kitchen utensils, 
but was a bit of a politician, he began to sound him a 
little to find out the extent of his acquaintance with state 
affitirs. 

*' It is not to be expected, my lord, that a poor man 
like me should know much of politics," said Tinker, '^ but I 
am apt to chatter on the subject, and think that I under- 
stand it a little. The fact is, our great government men 
interfere so much in matters that don't belong to them, and 
measure foreign people's corn with their own bushel, as it 
were, that we poor folks are obliged to neglect our proper 
business, and interfere too, and so there is a meddliog mess 
of it altogether. I will just tell you a little story, my 
lord : — 

'' An English knight travelling across Africa on horse- 
back, overtook a Moor who was mounted on an ass, and 
began to upbraid him rather sharply fqr not riding the 
beast in his own fashion. ' My noble friend,' said the 
Moor, ' your wisdom is very great and your advice is worth 
hearing ; but unless I sit well back on the hips of this ass, 
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be will rear his hind quarters and soon throw me over h\» 
head.' Going some distance further, the knight fell in with 
a Nabian who was bestriding a huge elephant, and him he 
took to task with just as little ceremonj for burdening the 
neck of his beast. * Ah, Sir Knight,' said the Nubian, ' it 
is reported that you are very clever in giving counsel and 
reforming other people's affairs, but experience has taught 
me that unless I sit well forward on the neck of this 
elephant, he will go his own way and not heed my guidance 
at alL' " 



LESSON 4. 
The Ardent Cricketers. 

IN the summer of 1866 I was travelling with my master 
through Bnckinghamshire, and leaving High Wycombe, 
we came to the village of Hughenden^ and called at the 
Squire's house to offer the services of our trade. The 
Squire was away attending to his business in Parliament, 
where he had just achieved a great triumph, and many 
people of the village were drinking his health without any 
regard for their own temperance, and they were anticipating 
the repeal of the malt-tax. After doing a little work in 
the place, we went on towards Aylesbury, and in all the 
other villages that we entered, the Squire of Hughenden 
was their conquering hero, and they were drinking the 
health of King Ben. When we came at last to Aylesbury 
Shire-hall, the authority of King Ben began to be disputed, 
and some of the people, who were collected there, questioned 
whether any great good would come of his great victory. 

'< These men in Parliament have the country's business 
to attend to," said George Capern, '< just as we have to 
attend to our railway affairs, and here they have wasted a 
whole session with their squabbling for places, and have 
done no work 1" 
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'* Talk about there being nothing done in Parliament ! " 
said Farmer Warden, taking his long pipe from his mouth ; 
" I think there has been a pretty deal done lately. Why, 
oar side are winning ! Haven't we ousted the Whigs f *' 

" Don't you crow, my boy ; don't crow so much," said old 
Draper Deacon. '' We'll beat your King Benjamin and his 
Cavaliers when we muster our Ironsides ! You shall have 
a Naseby in exchange for your Newbury ! Yes ; our side 
will be first before another year is over, mark my word for 
it. The country is likely to be unsettled for awhile, I am 
sorry to say ; but whatever be the consequence, we will set 
to work and turn out the Tories ! " 

** I am aware, gentlemen," said Tinker, " that a govern- 
ment like ours cannot be carried on without parties : to 
keep the vessel of state constantly going is hard work, and 
we want two sets of hands to take turns and relieve each 
other. But the spirit of faction is liable at times to get too 
strong, and the statesmen who are influenced by it, will, in 
the heat of parliamentary struggles, think a great deal 
more of their party than they do of their country. They 
advocate this or that measure, or oppose it, not on its own 
merits, not so much from any profound regard for the 
national interests that will be affected by it, as for the 
purpose of defeating their rivals, I will give you a little 
story, gentlemen, that will make the character of these 
statesmen more intelligible : — 

'^ One fine summer^s day, two teams of village cricketers 
met together in a large grazing-meadow, and pitched their 
stumps there for the purpose of playing off a match. Just 
as they were half through the first innings and were 
warming to their work, the master of the meadow, with a 
party of other farmers, came on the ground and persuaded 
them to put by the game. 'You see, young men,' said 
they, ' that the weather is on the change, and we have much 
hay about and are greatly in want of your help, therefore, 
put away the bat and ball for the present, and look up the hay 
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forks, and you can come here and pUy off your match at 
another time.' But the young men had now got so excited 
at their cricket, that they would not be persuaded to leave 
it by either fathers or mastersL ' Oh no ! ' said some of the 
fielders, ^we waut to get these fellows out and have our 
inniogs, and never mind the hay spoiling nor the old cows 
that eat it, if we can only win this game ! ' " 



LESSON 5. 
The Head asv the Limbs, 

ON our first visit to the Potteries, I went with my 
master to a political meeting that was convened by 
Ernest Smith and Junius Hunt, in Hanley Market Square, 
for the promotion of democratic reform. The speakers, 
having mounted on a waggon in the middle of the square, 
denounced the English Parliament and the master class as a 
vile confederacy for robbing and oppresaing the working 
people, advocated a physical-force revolution for the esta- 
blishment of complete social equality, and then sent round 
the hat for a little money to defray their travelling ex- 
penses. When the itinerant agitators had come down from 
the waggon, Tinker and I drove our van up alongside and 
he stood on the shaft-board for the purpose of addressing 
the people. " My friends and fellow working men," said 
Tinker, *' let us have our just rights ! Don't you think it 
a great shame that there should be so much difference of 
rank and condition in this country ? that some should be 
enormously rich and others miserably poor ? that the great 
master-men should have miles of land and whole streets of 
houses belonging to them, while many of us poor wretches 
can't have a decent cottage to live in 1** (A. voice — <' Yes ; 
you are roight, we want levellin dahn a- bit.**) '* And don't 
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you think it a great wrong that there should be so much 
difference in our intellectaal possessions 1 that greedy philo- 
sophers and cunning speculators should monopolize half the 
learning of the country, get immense heaps of knowledge in 
their heads on all sorts of subjects, and leave many of our 
poor noddles very nearly empty ! " (" Yes," " No/' and a 
laugh.) ^' It is no laughing matter, sir, for this we find is 
the beginning of the evil. Ambitious and covetous people 
first get more than the average allowance of knowledge, and 
with that they have what may be called a sort of lever, or 
fiLdhing-net if you like, which enables them to accumulate 
more than their fair share of wealth." (A Voice — ''We 
ought have same start in loife ; we should goo skule and all 
have larnin aloike.") '* Did you ever see a good foot-race, 
sir, where the competitors all had to toe the mark and start 
from the same goal ? I have many a time ; and I have 
always noticed that the further the even rank of men 
get from the starting-place, the greater is the difference 
between them ; some get far ahead and leave others behind, 
and never maintain, as they ought to do, a uniform rate 
of progress. And it is just so with the advance of nations 
in intelligence and wealth ; the members of each savage 
community are all on a level at starting ; they have no 
master class and no king to rule them ; they have nearly 
the same social equality as a herd of buffaloes; but the 
further each people get advanced on the road of civilization 
the greater becomes the diversity of their ranks. A level 
start then is not sufficient of itself^ for it will not keep 
us level long : what we want is a law to prevent strong 
clever men like George Stephenson, Josiah Wedgwood, and 
Joseph Strutt, from getting ahead of their less able and 
talented neighbours, and to prevent strong nations, such as 
England, France, and America, from outstripping Bornou, 
Abyssinia, and Dahomey. Tou will of course have to give 
all people the same start with respect to education : you 
must put every young Englishman on a level with a 
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yoQDg Caffre, and place the sons of our Stepbenaoiui and 
Wedgwoods on the same footing with the infant paupers of 
onr workhooses ; bat when you have done so mnch towards 
restoring the world's primitive equality, in order to maintain 
it^ yon must pass a law to prevent one clever man from 
doing better than his neighbours or making any inventions 
or improvements. And now I will give you a little story, 
my levelling friends, which you will understand and leani 
something from, perhaps, unless you are a herd of half- 
buffitloes : — 

'^ A philosopher one day found his lower limbs declaim- 
ing against the great diversity which existed between 
human members, and envious of the superior honour which 
was given to the head. *Why should there be all this 
difference of rank between us 1 ' said they. ' Is not the 
foot the brother of the hand, and the hand, too, the brother 
of the head ; then why should they be so exalted one above 
another, and not live in a condition of equality?' The 
philosopher giving heed to their complaint, said : — ' If we 
go towards equality, good members, we go towards the 
ground, and one and all must suffer degradation and loss. 
A first step backward in this direction will bring us to the 
condition of the uncultured peasant, and soon afterwards 
we shall become as one of my savage ancestors, and shall 
next reach the level of the brute. If you would go back 
still further, preferring rude equality to rank and dis- 
tinction, you must come at last to live in the body of a fish, 
which has neither hands nor feet, and in that of a polypus, 
which has not even a head. But I say, who would not 
rather live in the well-cared-for heel of a philosopher than 
in the head of a fish, or prefer any rank in his body to the 
equality of a polypus 9 * " 
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LESSON 6. 

The Forest and the Plantation. 

ONE fine Saturday afternoon, as I was walking with my 
master in Hyde Park, we happened by rare good 
fortune to fall in with John Bright and Thomas Carlyle, 
who were on their way to Kensington, and we sat down 
to rest together under the shadow of a tree between 
Elnightsbridge Barracks and the Serpentine. Our two 
distinguished companions engaged in a controversy on the 
relative superiority of America and England, and as to 
which country was likely to copy most the institutions 
and follow the example of the other. ** Now, gentlemen, 
let me have a word on the subject,*' said Tinker, when 
the discussion had lasted nearly an hour. " It is true that 
our government is becoming more democratic, not because 
we are imitating America, but because we have extensive 
coal-fields and steam power, and the town population is 
increasing more rapidly and getting more powerful than 
that of the rural districts. The families that form a town 
community are more independent of each other than those 
of an agricultural society, and are in consequence more 
democratic both in their religious aud political institutions. 
A people must modify their government from time to time 
to make it accord with their altered circumstances. Many 
writers and politicians in America imagine that they have, in 
their simple colonial society and democratic government, a 
pattern which will be followed in time by all the older 
nations, and this is believed by our own Quaker school 
of poliiicians and by the Jacobin school of France ; but in 
reality the Americans will come to imitate Europe much 
more than Europe will imitate them. When a number 
of civilized people unite and agree to colonize a new and 
wild country that has hitherto been occupied by savage 
tribes, they will be placed in circumstances similar to those 
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of the savages, and will have to stoop to their commnnistic 
level ; they must start from the same indastrial goal 'and 
begin with the same rudimentary social system as if they 
had been savages themselves. Accordingly, the people who 
undertake an enterprise of this kind, are generally drawn 
(as in the'case of first settlers in America) from one stratum 
of society in the parent country, and are well fitted, by 
their previous occupations, sympathies, and similarity of 
circumstances, to live together in a state of social eqnality. 
The government which such a community establish will be, 
like the rules of a commercial company or benefit society, 
formed by the mutual consent of all its members ; there 
will be no master class, no agricultural and manufacturing 
captains qualified by superior energy and intelligence to 
direct their ruder neighbours as an industrial army, but 
all will be free and equal, and every man will have a voice 
in the management of their public affitirs. When these 
simple republican fathers have gone to their graves and two 
or three generations have succeeded them, a great deal of 
inequality will manifest itself in the colony ; some of the 
more industrious, thoughtful, and enterprising, will have 
got extensive plots of land under cultivation or have raised 
large flocks and herds, or have established mills or worked 
mines and forges, and so will possess considerable wealth, 
while others, by continued sloth, bad management, im- 
prudent marriages, or unwise speculations, will have lost 
what little property they inherited, and will be forced, with 
the inferior class emigrants who begin to arrive in the 
colony, to hire themselves as labourers to the rich. In 
this way the modem nation, originating from colonial com- 
munism, will in the course of centuries develop as great an 
amount of social inequality as that of the mother country, 
which originated from the communism of savage tribes. As 
long as America and Australia have an abundance of un- 
occupied territory and a constant influx of new settlers, 
society there will necessarily be kept down in a rudi- 
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mentary or commimistic condition ; the bulk of the popu- 
lation will consist of small independent tradesmen and 
farmers, who will naturally be intolerant of masCership and 
require the fullest amount of social liberty and equality. 
But when once their wide territories are well peopled and 
the great stream of emigration is arrested, the population 
will, under the same conditions which have affected that of 
Europe, soon have the same class divisions, and these social 
developments will involve political changes ; the inequality 
produced by nature will come to be recognized by the laws ; 
the claim of wisdom and virtue to rule ignorance and vice 
will be fully allowed ; the influence of the passionate and 
ruffianly class will be greatly diminished, and the present 
democratic government will approach nearer to the govern- 
ments of Germany, England, and France. I begin to fear 
that I am wearying you, gentlemen, but like Abraham 
Lincoln, you know, I am fond of a story, and will give you 
a fable to illustrate my discourse : — 

'* Near to an ancient forest which contained trees of all 
sizes — tall timber, pollards, and underwood — there was 
formed a plantation of young saplings, which grew up for 
awhile in tolerable evenness and regularity. Then some of 
the stunted shrubs of the forest being envious of their tall 
neighbours, accused them of acquiring their superior bulk 
by injustice and fraud, and said there would come in time 
a great storm of revolution, which should correct their 
inequalities and bring every tree to the uniform level of the 
saplings. ' Nay,' said an old oak, ' we all had a fair start 
in life and have grown fairly, and some have got on faster 
than others because' they have made a better use of their 
time or have got more capacity for increase. That which 
is taken from us will truly make us less, but will not 
enlarge you, and this forest in which we live will never go 
back to be a young and even plantation again, but contrari- 
wise, the neighbouring plantation will grow in the course of 
years to be an ancient and uneven forest.' " 
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LESSON 7. 
JoHK Bull and his Son& 

AT the end of our first week in Liverpool we met with a 
large party of English emigrants who were going to 
sail in a few dajs for New York. The majority of these 
people were disaffected revolutionists, and they denounced 
in no measured terms the aristocratic institutions of their 
native country and extolled the government and the laws of 
free America. 

'< The English people are befooled and enslaved/' said 
(George Prescott, the leader of the party. " I wonder how 
long the old barbarous reign of injustice will be permitted 
in this unhappy country 9 How long will the many 
humbly bow down their necks and submit to be governed 
by the few 1 '* 

** My good friends,'* said Tinker, ** the governing power 
of our social system, like that of the solar system, is not 
determined by nvmbera, but by weight. Mankind have 
always been divided into two tribes — the Bigbrains and the 
Littlebi*ains — the latter outnumber the former a hundred 
to one or more,' yet the former can furnish the greater 
amount of brain-weight, and are consequently entitled to 
rule. At any rate, every nation and community where 
these two tribes exist, is found to be best governed when 
the ruling power is exercised by the Bigbrains, even if the 
latter — as in India at the present time — are mostly foreign 
conquerors. In England as in India, a good aristocracy is 
a blessing, and the institution of caste only is injurious, 
which makes the aristocracy hereditary, or supposes that all 
Bigbrain parents have Bigbrain children." (A Voice — 
<* Our Bigbrain rulers ought to be obtained by election.*') 
** Yes ; but the Littlebrains ought not to have the greater 
share in this choice because they are more in number : it 
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would be as reasonable and jast to permit the boys of every 
National School to elect their own schoolmaster. The 
Littlebrains of America, I am sony to say, don't always 
pnt the best men in office, and, when you have seen as 
much of their doings as I have, you will perhaps regard 
with «more charity the institutions and laws of the old 
country, which, I will grant you, are not so good as they 
might be. But now, to make my meaning plainer, I will 
tell you a little story, my emigrant friends : — 

" John Bull was an iodustrious and wealthy farmer, who 
cultivated many fields and employed many labourers ; he 
also had a &mily of five sons, Jonathan, Joseph, Philip, 
Arthur, and Bichard, and he trained these boys carefully to 
assist him on the farm, and schooled them in habits of 
industry. As the farmer^s sturdy lads increased in years 
and strength, they became discontented and saucy, and 
spoke evil of their good father, whom they called ' the old 
boss,' and said that his law was ' nation hard ^lines.' At 
length they revolted from his authority altogether, and 
throwing down their tools and leaving their teams, ran 
away into the woods, where they pitched tents in the 
manner of gipsies, and hunted and gathered berries, and 
wandered about as they pleased. Then said the free and 
independent young fellows, ' We will have no more master- 
ship and service j no more father-government shall exist in 
this new world of ours, but we will establbh a government 
of brothers, and every one among us shall be equal with 
his neighbour, and have the same power in the ordering and 
settling of our afiairs.' But after many days the runaway 
sons of the farmer married wives and had children bom to 
them, and by cultivating the wild lands they became rich 
and hired servants to assist them, and they also caused 
their children to work. One day John Bull, hearing that 
his sons were married and had got children and servants 
working for them, went forth to pay them a friendly visit 
and see how they were prospering with their farms. 
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' Halloa, my fine bird-o'-freedom boys 1 ' said John. ' How 
now! I thought you were going to haTe everlasting 
equality among you and admit of no more father-govern- 
ment ! Ay, ay ! it wafl all very well, my sons, to have a 
law of brotherhood while you were eqnal, and to find fault 
with my way of governing ; but now that you have come to 
be placed in my oircupastances, you find it needfU to 
follow my plans and provide your fools with good paternal 
guidance.' 



* n 



LESSON 8. 
The School and its Classes. 

WHILE my master and I were staying at Peterborough, 
a meeting was held by certain Protestants of the 
place, to raise funds in aid of their missions in Ireland, and 
we were present to hear what would be spoken and see 
what would be done. The Be v. Joseph Narrow views said, 
that the unhappy condition of Ireland was a topic in every- 
body's mouth, and our statesmen were proposing all sorts 
of remedies with the view to her improvement ; but what 
Ireland really wanted for the cure of her ills was the Pro- 
testant religion ; it was our duty, he thought, to send her 
benighted people the Gospel, which was now kept out of 
their hands by Komish priests, and then there would be 
some hope of the country's amelioration. George Sober- 
sense said, that our Protestant missions in Ireland only 
annoyed and irritated the Catholic population and promoted 
Orange riots. This country was once under the dominion 
of the Romish priests, but we got enlightened and shook 
off their yoke without any help from our neighbours, and 
so could the Irish people : there would undoubtedly be 
Wyoliffes, Luthers, and Latimers, spring up among them 
in good time and start a reformation, if we would only let 
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them alone. Mr. Jabcz Blindzeal was astonished at the 
advice which had been given by the last speaker : he con- 
tended that it was our duty to help the people of Ireland 
out of Popish darkness and error, even if we had never been 
helped ourselves. When we knew what the priests were 
doing in that country, as Mr. Whalley had often shown 
before Parliament, when we knew the corrupt doctrines 
which they were instilling into the people's minds, it woald 
be an eternal disgrace to English Protestants if they did not 
use their utmost endeavours to bring such pernicious prac- 
tices to an end. John Tolerance said, it wonld be well to 
remember that the people of Ireland were Celts and we 
were Saxons, and he thought it would be advisable to 
convert them to our own race and mental temperament 
before we endeavoured to change their religion. If means 
could be found for transmuting Paddy into a cool, calcu- 
lating Anglo-Saxon, like his neighbour Sawney, he should 
have good hope of making him a Protestant. 

^* My dear friends and proselyting brothers,'' said Tinker, 
"the natural progress of the Christian Church is from 
infancy to youth and manhood, from the ages of instinct 
and imagination to that of reason, though its members will 
at a given period be at different stages of that progress 
and not uniformly advanced. The Church's religious sects, 
therefore, will be distinguished by different grades of mental 
development, and will require different kinds of instruction 
and treatment for the proper balancing of their passions 
and the promotion of their moral health. Those Christians 
who are mere children in intellect cannot dispense with 
their religious toys ; they require images, pictures, prodigies, 
and nursery legends ; also a multitude of symbols and 
ceremonies to satisfy their devotional feelings and the 
various sentimental cravings that are working in their 
mind. Others, at various stages of progress in the great 
fold oi the Church, are fast growing up to intellectual 
manhood, so as to bring their passions and their imagination 

C 
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under the control of reason, put away their childish toys as 
no longer necessary, and seek for still higher lessons and 
more light. Though this multitude of religious people are 
of various sects, and influenced by different sentiments, and 
pursuing different studies, they belong to one Church, and 
are ruled by one Master, and there is no reason that they 
should not tolerate each other's diversities and live together 
in charity and brotherly love. Some people of narrow 
sectarian views think it a great scandal that the Church of 
England should contain so many parties in it and so much 
diversity of opinion, but this is in truth its noblest feature ; 
our national Church ought to be, and eventually will be, as 
free from sectarian bonds as the national parliament, and 
open to good, honest, religious citizens of every creed. And 
now I have a little tale for you, my friends, which I hope 
will make my meaning intelligible : — 

*' A certaio village school was divided into six or seven 
classes, and each of these classes had scholars of a different 
order according to their attainments and age, but between 
them there existed much petty jealousy, which frequently 
broke out in disputes. And the higher classes despised the 
lower, and the lower detested the higher ; and sometimes it 
happened that the monitor of one class was not content to 
observe his just limits, but desired to have under his control 
and direction the scholars which belonged to another. 
* Hearken, my children,' said the master, one day, when he 
got wearied out with their controversies ; ' because you 
happen to be in different classes and read different books, 
there is no reason that you should be so at variance with 
each other, and waste the time with frivolous contentions. 
I have no partiality for this or that class, but judge every 
scholar according to his conduct, whether it be good or bad. 
And why should you monitors neglect your proper scholars 
to look after those of another class ? As soon as a scholar 
gets in advance of his class it is right that he should go to 
a higher ; but premature promotion will not help the general 
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progress of the school. A boy will not make a greater but 
less advance in learning by being placed with those who &v% 
above his own age and capacity/ " 



LESSON 9. 
The Caged Beasts and the Free Elephant. 

WE drove our van into Glasgow on the evening of the 
first of June, and finding much employment at kettle- 
mending, remained in that smoky city till Midsummer. I 
m^ent with my master to several of the Scotch churches and 
chapels, and we attended public meetings, some of them in 
favour of political reform, and others against reform of 
religion. At Glasgow University the men of learning and 
light were desirous of choosing a new rector, and some had 
proposed Thomas Carlyle as worthy of that eminent post. 
Then there met together a number of little bigots from all 
sects to raise an opposition, and save their good orthodox 
city from such a scandal as having for their head dominie 
one who was no other than a Pagan. 

" What can possess a party of our young students to talk 
of electing Carlyle 1 " said Mr. Oldcreed. *• I can't make the 
man out at all ; he is a complete mystery to me ; he seems 
to be anything and everything. I have sometimes thought 
that he was half a Catholic, and then I have read something 
fresh which has made me think him half an infidel ; but he 
never lectures at Cleveland Hall, nor attends any Catholic 
chapel that I can hear." 

** No, nor any other chapel or church," said Mr. Calvin- 
son. ^ I have heard that he not only neglects the appointed 
means of grace, but desecrates the Sabbath with his writing 
vrork, and then goes out to walk in the fields ; and he is as 
likely to be a Mahometan as anything that I know of, for 
in one of his books he has tried to make us believe that 
Mahomet was a true prophet." 

c2 
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^ He seems to me to be a sort of wild, wandering latitu- 
•dinarian,*' said Mr. Knoxeye. ** I I'ead his ' Life of Crom- 
well ' some years ago, and liked the book very well, and 
thought he was a man of Cromwell's own spirit, but I find 
oow that he makes himself at home in any company. Pro- 
testants, Catholics, Infidels, Jews, Mahometans, Pagans, are 
all one to him ; but such a man should not be at the head 
of our University." 

*^ Well, gentlemen, it is no business of mine whom you 
have for eohool master,*' said Tinker, " but I know something 
of the man Carlyle. I have repaired his pots and kettles 
for several years, have aold him new lanterns, and used to 
grind his razors till he left ofiT shaving and took to wearing 
a short beard. I can testify that the fellow has got a tre- 
mendous deal of teaching in him, and wUl tecuih whether he 
has a school or not. Why, the maid-servant, Maggie, told 
me that she got more light out of the little odds and ends 
of her master's talk than from all the sermons that she heard 
at the kirk ; and many writers would do well to buy a col- 
lection of scrap wisdom from her, and get it printed instead 
of their own bundles of trash. I believe that the man is 
not wholly free from error any more than you or I, but he 
is quite honest in his ways, addicted neither to flattering, 
cheating, canting, nor lies ; and I can give you a little story, 
gentlemen, which, if you well consider it, will make his 
queer character more intelligible : — 

'^ In a great gai den of animals there were a multitude of 
beasts of all kinds shut apart in close pens, and besides these 
a noble elephant, who came forth from his stable at certain 
times and walked about freely, carrying on his back children 
and men. The caged beasts were sharply divided in their 
opinions, and held obstinate controversies, each maintaining 
that there was no other truth but that which was apparent 
to his own prison views. The lion said, ' I believe in the 
straw crib and the eighteen iron bars, and the cross-bar, and 
the wall, and the four trees.' ^ Nay, there are only sixteen 
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iron bars/ said the tiger, ^ in addition to the cross-bar, and 
the trees are as many as twenty.' The bear said, ^ I believe 
in the pit and the pole, and the duty of beasts is to climb 
every day, and the clcok tower I behold in the north.*' The 
hippopotamus replied, 'Pole-climbing is an abomination, 
and the clock tower is eastward. I believe in the great iron 
pen and the tank and the stable, and it is the duty of all 
beasts to practise ablution.' And the wolf, the leopard, the 
fox, and the jackal 1 growled and howled every one from hia 
own corner, and the wild ox bellowed, and the wild aas 
brayed, each contending that his own stall was the great 
centre and standard of world-tnith, and that no view was 
right but that of his walled-in eyes. But the elephant 
resolved to be more liberal and agreeable, and, bearing a 
load of happy young visitors, he walked with stately tread 
about the garden in every quarter, and took a wide surveyt 
and passed by every caged beast in succession without stay- 
ing to quarrel with one. Then the beasts in their narrow 
pens were puzzled and confounded at the freedom of the 
elephant, and growled forth their displeasure at his manifold 
movements and all sorts of company, and they cursed him 
because he did not roar from one comer as the lion, and 
keep within the limits of one cage. * My poor pent-up bro- 
thers,' said the elephant, ^no harm has ever come of my 
walking abroad in the garden, and I should like to have 
you with me, taking a wider range and enjoying the sweet 
fresh air of liberty ; only I fear that if let out of your cages 
you would be getting into some mischief, and would begin 
to tear and bite and worry each other to death.' '' 
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LESSON 10. 
The Damb akd her Daughters. 

AT Oxford we fell in with a oompaDy of students who 
were disputing at great length about the Protestant 
Reformation and the divisions of the Nationsl Churoh. 
Some said that the Beformation was a discreditable contest ; 
others said it was not yet developed and completed ; and 
acother party maintained that its glory was suffering an 
edipse. It was the opinion of the first that Rationalism 
was the great schism of the age ; the second thought that 
Superstition was the chief enemy of the Church ; while, 
according to the third, Satan had divided his assailing 
forces into two bands, which were those of Infidelity and 
Popery. ''These idle controversies will do you no good, 
gentlemen," said Tinker; <Hhey are like the rattling of 
stones in a kettle that was meant for the cooking of your 
soup. If you have leisure to hear me, young friends, I will 
now give you a parable, from which you may get some 
instruction : — 

** In a large country-house there lived a venerable lady of 
good family, who was oaXled Dame Anglekirk ; her husband 
was a man of extensive business, much taken from home by 
his numerous engagements, and she, in his absence, was 
chiefly occupied with the education of her three daughters, 
who were named respectively Liturgine, Evangeline, and 
Bationella. Dame Anglekirk was a religious lady; she 
prided herself in being a sound church woman and a good 
Christian, and took much pains to educate her daughters 
strictly after her own orthodox pattern ; yet they somehow 
all differed from her more or less in their views and senti- 
ments, and differed from each other, and she had trouble 
enough to keep peace in the house and reconcile their 
several divergencies. The eldest daughter, Liturgine, waa a 
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tall and graceful lady with dark hair and eyes, very strict 
in her manners and smart and punctilious in her dress. 
She wore beautifully coloured vestments, which were deco- 
rated with crosses and rosettes ; she was an excellent 
singer and musician, and made the house echo with her 
anthems ; she had also a great taste for painting, and the 
walls of her chamber were ornamented on every side with 
pictures and flowers. When Liturgine was grown up she 
won the heart of Mr. Newbecket, a young Catholic gentle- 
man, and as his tastes and sentiments were much in accord- 
ance with her own, she reciprocated his affection, and they 
were often in each other's company. Dame Anglekirk 
and her other two daughters had a great dislike to Catholics, 
and received Mr. Newbecket very coldly — in fact, could 
hardly be got to shake hands with him ; but he was a polite 
gentleman, and being very fond of Liturgine, would not 
take offence at their treatment, nor could she by all their 
persuasions be induced to discard him and dismiss him 
from her thoughts and affections. The second daughter, 
Evangeline, was fair and rather stout, and very plain and 
homely in her dress and manners ; she neglected painting, 
but was a tolerably good singer and a capital teacher of a 
large Bible class at the Sunday-school. Her lover was 
Mr. Bunyanspurge, a burly, broad-shouldered Dissenting 
gentleman, of whose oratory she was very fond, and would 
sit and listen to him in raptures for many an hour. The 
youngest daughter, EAtionella, was a pretty lively brunette, 
gentle and affable, but unmusical and rather negligent in 
dress ; she was sometimes called ' a blue stocking ' by her 
sisters on account of her studious disposition ; they also called 
her * a strong-minded lady,' because she was argumentative 
and dared to think very freely for herself. As she grew up 
to womanhood she gained the affection of Mr. Tyndal, a 
clever, philosophical gentleman, and she was never more 
happy than when wandering about in his company seeking 
fossils or chemicals or making; observation on the stars. 
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** As the three daughters of Dame Aoglekirk had different 
tastes from the first, the inflaenoe of their sjmpathetio 
lovers upon them now caased their divergenoee to increaae. 
These yoang men, who came to the dame's hoose from 
different quarters, were not merelj of anoongenial mind, for 
they cordially hated each other and did all that lay in their 
power by slander and de&mation to obstmot each other's 
snit. The only common ground or point of agreement that 
two of them ever found was in reviling and abusing the 
third. Thus Tyndal and Bunyanspurge came wonderfally 
into accord respecting the Romish follies and snperstitiona 
of Newbecket. They ridicoled his veneration for andent 
symbols, his childlike faith in modem miracles, his slaviah 
subjection to priestly authority, his rigid observance of 
saint days and fasts, aud had no donbt that he woald 
revive the Inquisition if it were in his power, and make 
the whole country conform to the errors of Popery under 
pain of banishment or death. Again, Bunyanspurge and 
Newbecket found a common target to shoot at in what 
they called the latitndinarian principles of Tyndal. They 
denounced this man as a cold, conceited, hard-headed, cavil- 
ling, scientific fellow, and, in short, considered him no better 
than an infideL They were certain that he would corrupt 
Bationella, and lead her away to ruin and destruction, and 
felt surprised that Dame Anglekirk should ever permit 
him to come under her roo£ In like manner Tyndal and 
Newbecket were occasionally brought into agreement and 
sympathy by the expression of unbounded contempt for the 
coarseness, vulgarity, and wretched meeting-house cant of 
Bunyanspurge. They declared that they could respect a 
gentleman and a scholar of any creed or country ; but how 
ever Miss Evang^^line could be taken up with that empty- 
headed, braying, ranting jackass, and what she could see 
to admire in him, were utterly beyond their comprehen- 
sion. 
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'' The jealousies and mutual revilings of these gentlemen, 
and the contentious spirit which they imparted to the three 
sisters, made it very unpleasant living at the house of Dame 
Anglekirk : moreover, each of them intrigued with the old 
lady in the hope that the daughter which he courted would 
have the whole estate, and that the other two would he 
disinherited. Hearing an unusual loud controversy one 
afternoon, as she was sitting hy the parlour fire, she went 
to the stairs and called out^ * Litty ! Litty ! what can be 
the matter with you girls again f I never did see anything 
like it 1 Really, upon my soul, I am almost wearied out of 
my life. There, when your chaps are here to-night, tell 
them to come in and see me, and I'll give them a good 
talking to, and I'll see if we can't have a little more peace 
and quietness for the future, or they shall never more darken 
my doors.' Accordingly about eight o'clock, when New- 
becket, Bunyanspurge, and Tyndal had all arrived at the 
house on their usual errand, instead of passing their time 
apart with the daughters, they were ushered into the parlour 
in the presence of the dame. Putting on her spectacles, the 
good lady first read them half a dozen texts from the Bible, 
exhorting to peacefulness, tolerance, and brotherly love. 
' There, and is that your conduct ? do you act up to that ) ' 
said she, laying down her Bible, and looking them each in 
the face. ' You come here to court three sisters, and you 
ought to behave as three brothers; but instead of that you 
are always beragging and slandering one another, and filling 
the poor girls up with spite and prejudice, and making them 
almost as much at variance as you be yourselves. You are 
neither of you men to my fancy ; but you seem to suit the 
girls, and I can put up with your different opinions and 
ways, if you can only be quiet and sociable, and bear with 
one another. I can tell you this, however, that I mean to 
turn over a fresh leaf, and if you don't be a little more 
peaceable when you come here in future, you sha'n't come 
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at all ! * And when she had said this, the beaux withdrew 
from her presence without being able to answer a word, 
and had, for the first time, a good fellow feeling, and they 
feasted together on«a supper of shame and humility." 



LESSON 11. 
The Two Quarrels. 

WHEN I first joined my master, and we set out to- 
gether for Birmingham, it was at the time of the 
Russian war, and in consequence of that great mistake of 
popular madness there was much stagnation of trade and 
suffering there ; but the people, misguided by their false 
prophets, were still in favour of the strife ; for John Bright 
was not then connected with the town, and George Dawson 
was the great gun of the metal men. And the same C^rge, 
who ought to have been as sensible as John, instead of 
pointing out from the pulpit the prominent faults of his 
congregation, was fanning and inflaming their war passions, 
and holding up before their eyes a wicked foreign devil in 
the picture of Nicholas Paulowitch. And other ministers of 
the town, if less noisy, were scarcely more wise ; in all the 
chapels and churches there were patriotic sermons preached, 
inciting the people to take the law into their own hands 
against a neighbouring people, and go forth and destroy 
their vessels, and bombard and burn down their cities : and 
the people heard this doctrine and believed. One evening 
we fell in with some politicians under the portico of the 
town-hall, who were talking very fiercely in favour of the 
war, and calling Nicholas of Russia the great robber of 
Europe. " My patriotic friends," said Tinker, '' has this 
great land-stealer and burglar, as you call him, ever taken 
an inch of ground from his honest neigbbonrp, Prussia and 
Austria, or encroached on our own territory in North 
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America ? To go into one of the fields of the Grand Turk, 
and threaten to box his ears unless he should treat his 
Christian servants better, is not stealing his land from him ; 
and even if the Czar did take the land, he would only be 
robbing an old robber. But can anything be more hypo- 
critical than for the people of France and England, after 
depriving the Dey of Algiers and the Great Mogul of all 
their dominions, to make great pretensions to international 
honesty, and elect themselves to the office of judging and 
punishing the world's land-stealers ? In my opinion, we 
should be much better employed in making amends for 
some of our own numerous delinquencies than in judging 
and chastising our less aggressive neighbours. I want to 
see a congress established in Europe, for the settling of 
international affairs. The same rule of conduct that is 
required from the poor ought to be required from the rich ; 
the same moral law that the individual man is expected to 
obey, ought to be enjoined on the community ; two civilized 
nations should behave towards each other exactly as two 
neighbouring householders. Why is not this doctrine 
taught in all your churches, and recognised by every mem- 
ber of the great European commonwealth? A notion 
prevails throughout Christendom, that a swindle, an extor- 
tion, a robbery, a quarrel, a brutal revenge, or gross insult, 
is a very wicked and scandalous thing between two private 
citizens; but, between two kings and their subjects, becomes 
a respectable and patriotic affair, — that, in fact, the dignity 
and multitude of the offenders sanctifies the crime. Now I, 
for one, hope that this unjustifiable distinction will soon cease 
to be made ; I hope that priests will, be more clear-sighted 
and consistent in applying the moral law ; that editors and 
orators will learn to speak of neighbouring states with the 
same respect and courteousness as they speak of neighbour- 
ing men ; and that a misunderstanding between nations, 
instead of involving frightful bloodshed and misery, may 
come to be settled by a congress, with the same facility as a 
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diMpute ii now arranged between two of oar parithes or 
towns. I have a few more words to saj, that will make 
this matter plainer to you ; jast a little tale : — 

'* Two powerful kings baring a disagreement, which tbej 
refased to refer to the decision of their neighbours, resolved 
to engage in a great war, and the priests on each side blessed 
the banners of their oountrj; and prajed for the success of 
its arms. While this war was raging, two simple peasants 
had an altercation over their garden hedge, and as neither 
was disposed to give way, they appointed a convenient time 
and place to settle the affair with their fists. Before they 
met in battle, however, one of the peasants went to a priest 
to obtain a benediction, and likewise a prayer for his 
victory. ' What I ' said the priest, * do you think that God 
approves of brawling ? Are you such a heathen as to expect 
that he will help you in beating your neighbour ? Go home, 
man, and pray for a victory over your evil passions ; and 
chU in an arbiter to settle your dispute, if you cannot settle 
it amicably yourselveSt' *' 



LESSON 12. 
The Farmers and the Gipsies. 

AT Manchester, the city of free trade and economy, which 
had sent John Bright to parliament, we expected to 
find a movement in favour of peace; but the war spirit 
prevailed there, as in all other towns, and some of the mad 
populace even burnt their Quaker member in ef^gyf because 
he refused to humour their patriotic passions, and had 
spoken out for justice and truth. We went into one of the 
public news-rooms, and found a great variety of people, who 
all approved of carrying on the war with increased vigour-— 
but not from the same motives : their reasons were strangely 
diversified. Farmer Newdegate said he was confident that 
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good results would oome from this war ; it had already been 
a great boon to the suffering agriculturist, by raising the 
value of all kinds of farm produce, and he thought it would 
soon convince the people of the fallacies of free trade, and 
the unwise policy of trusting to other countries for their 
food supplies. Father O'Brien said, it gave him great plea- 
sure to see England united with France in humbling the 
persecutor of the Polish bishops, and resisting the extrava- 
gant claims of the schismatic Greek Church to the govern- 
ment of the Holy Places : a more righteous war, he was sure, 
had never been undertaken. Moses Jacobs proceeded to 
say, that our country had a good connection with Turkey—^ 
a trade that was worth several millions; and it was the 
object of the Russians to forestall us in the Eastern market, 
to get hold of our best customers, and wheedle the trade 
out of our hands. If we had not interfered for the preser- 
vation of our trade and the punishment of these interlopers, 
we should have been, in his opinion, the greatest fools upon 
earth. Brutus Wilkes, in giving his views, said, that 
England had engaged in many cruel and disgraceful wars, 
which had loaded us with enormous debt, but now he was 
happy to see her fighting on the right side ; this was a war 
of civilization and liberty ; it meant not only the deliverance 
of Turkey from the hands of the Northern tyrant, but free- 
dom to the Poles, freedom to the Hungarians; and he 
felt assured that it would end with the freedom of the Czar's 
own people, and the breaking up of his colossal empire into a 
number of independent republics. '' My good friends," said 
Tinker, " you seem to be all in &vour of this Russian war, 
and each man calculates that it will admirably serve his own 
turn ; one hopes to proselytise by its aid, or convei t the 
world to his political or religious faith ; another expects to 
monopolize by it, or get exclusive possession of some market. 
These are not worthy aims to justify so much havoc, and in 
the end you will all be disappointed. When our Indian 
residents are attacked by a savage Hill tribe, or our colonists 
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are assailed by ferocious Redskins, Maoris, or Caffres, they 
justly take arms in their hands to beat off the marauders, 
and this may truly be called a war of civilization. But 
when we and the French go forth on our buccaneering 
expeditions, to sink the ships of our Russian neighbours, 
bombard their towns, bum and destroy their merchandise^ 
and iucite the fierce Circassian brigands to rob, murder, 
and drive away their pioneer colonists, — so far from carrying 
on a civilizing work, we undertake a war in the interest of 
barbarism. It is the duty of every great civilized nation to 
plant colonies, or extend its border from time to time, so as 
to find new fields for its growing population, and spread 
cultivation more and more over the barbarian world. When 
an empire happens to be in the commanding position of the 
United States of America, without any formidable rivals to 
dispute its sway, the acquisition of new territory, as occasion 
arises for it, is a comparatively easy task ; but the European 
empires — France, England, and Russia, — are prevented, by 
mutual jealousies, from extending their dominion at pleasure 
over the neighbouring continents of Africa and Asia. If 
either of these nations, instead of burying their thousands 
of young men in the Crimea, were to send them to form a 
colony in Syria, they would be infinitely better employed ; 
by constructing railways, and making law and order prevail 
in that distracted country, they would be doing a great ser- 
vice to the whole civilised world ; yet their rivals would, 
doubtless, raise a clamour, and form an alliance with Turks, 
Koords, Druses, Bedouins, and the rest of the tribes, to 
make them withdraw and abandon the enterprise. The 
Afghans, Persians, Tartars, and other barbarous peoples of 
Central Asia, are getting alarmed at the gradual advances 
of civilization on their old domain, and endeavouring to 
arrest it by artfully stimulating the old jealousy of the 
English and Russians; 'but the time will perhaps come 
when these great rival empires, instead of thwarting and 
obstructing each other, will have sense enough to co-operate 
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in the great work of tilling the Asiatio wastes, and will give 
the barbarians notice to cultivate or quit. And now for a 
short story, mj political friends, which will make the Eastern 
Question very simple and plain : — 

'* Three farmers, who resided on the bprder of a large 
common, set out their fences from time to time, and 
extended their cultivation over the waste ground. Some 
gipsies, who encamped on the common, and lived by a little 
peddling, together with what they picked up by poaching 
.ind thieving, began to feel alarm at this growing industry, 
lest the common should in time be wholly enclosed, and they 
have no place for their tents. But these vagrant people 
took comfort from knowing that the farmers were uufriendly 
and jealous of each other's increase, and they cunningly 
resolved to feed their jealousy by starting false rumoun*, 
and getting them to fight against further enclosure. As 
soon as one farmer was making preparations to add a new 
field to his tillage, the others were informed that he intended 
to stop their way over the common, or was purposing, after 
a while, to seize their own fields ; and so they armed their 
men, and went altogether, and compelled him to retire to 
his old bounds. And the cunning gipsies laughed in their 
isleeve, when they, saw the farmers fighting their battle, and 
holding each other in check ; and because of the farmers* 
jealousy, the furze bushes still grow where there might have 
been fine orchards, and,, instead of sheep grazing, there are 
foxes and hares." 



LESSON 13. 
The Dog and the Khikoceros. 

WHILE staying at Chatham, in the autumn of 1865, we 
fell in with several officers of the garrison who had 
returned very recently from India, and they were propa- 
gating the old panic of a Russian invasion of that country. 
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Captain Vigilant said it was astonishing bow the Biissians 
were creeping on and extending their dominion in Central 
Asia : it was only a few years sinoe that the news of their 
capturing Khiva seemed almost incredible, but now they 
had got as far as Bokhara, and we should soon hear of them 
at Balkh ; and England would wake up before long, and find 
that they had crossed the Hindoo Koosh, and were thunder- 
ing at the gates of India. Colonel Make war said that the 
danger was certainly very imminent, and if the people of 
England meant to avert it, they must move quickly. What 
be should do would be to send an army into Afghanistan at 
once, and take possession of Herat before it could be seized 
by the Bussians. Captain Bash highly approved of such a 
step by way of precaution, but considered that England 
ought to go further : he was for making the Russians dis- 
gorge their recent conquests in Turkestan, and driving them 
back on the Caspian Sea. ** Why, gentlemen, your conver- 
sation is very warlike to-day,*' said Tinker; ^* I have had- the 
pleasure of grinding your razors, but I hope there will be no 
occasion for you to employ me in sharpening your swords. I 
have been to India, as well as you, and more than once ; but 
I never smelt any Bussian tallow in that country, nor had 
any fear of Bussian snowballs. India, as you are well aware, 
gentlemen, is a fortified country, walled in with high moun- 
tains and moated with broad deserts, and if we were to 
withdraw every man of our eighty thousand English garrison, 
and tell the Czar he were welcome to it, he would not be 
able to take it ; and even if we put him in possession, he 
would never be able to hold it ; a Muscovite army would 
melt away, in that country, like an avalanche from the 
HimalayaH. China is undefended by Europeans, and the 
BuBsians, though bordering on it, have never attempted its 
conquest ; much less can they think of possessing India in 
spite of its powerful European garrison and the intervening 
geographical obstacles. To conquer a few marauding Tartar 
tribes, and their straggling towns in Central Asia, is a very 
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different thing from conquering a large, populoa^, and well- 
governed empira When we see the United States gradu- 
ally extending their dominion over the Indian territory, and 
conquering in succession the Choctaws, Cherokees, and Chip- 
peways, it does not give us any alarm for the safety of 
Canada. We ought to rejoice at the spread of civilization 
in Asia, as well as in America, and be glad to have the 
Russians for our next-door neighbours in that quarter, to 
help us keep the peace among the lawless and turbulent 
border tribes. You military gentlemen, that are predicting 
a Russian invasion of India, and would be preparing to meet 
it, listen to this story of mine : — 

*' A Dutch boor, having found a good pasture on the 
banks of the Orange river, halted his waggon there, and 
unyoked his draught oxen, and suffered them to graze with 
the herd. And one of his young steers, that was lame, he 
slaughtered to furnish his family with meat, and having 
skinned and jointed it, they hung up the cooking-pot and 
feasted for several days in succession, and threw their dog 
Jager a good picking of bones. In the neighbouring thicket, ' 
about a mile distant, was the habitation of a bulky rhino- 
ceros, which went forth lazily every morning to browse on the 
scrubby trees, herbage, and roots, and afterwards quench 
his thirst in the river. The dog, fancying that the mighty 
beast was after his bone-picking, beheld him with great 
jealousy and aversion, and barked at him furiously, and 
called on his master, the boor, to bring forth his long guu, 
and help him to kill or drive off the enemy. ' Bow, wow ! 
Look, look, master ! ' said Jager, in his way of speaking, 
« don't you see that great two-horned devil pig ] We must 
make haste and hunt the monster out of that thicket, or he 
will come here and take away our victuals, and eat us all 
up.' * Hold your silly noise, Jager,' said the boor ; * the 
rhinoceros is certainly a big beast and a great eater, but he 
does not want either you or your bone-picking. He is far 
more inoffensive than you, and disinclined to attack other 
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animals, and he is also much thicker hided, and stronger in 
his own defence. And if we go forth and wantonly provoke 
him on his own ground, we shall convert a harmless neigh- 
hour into a formidable enemy ; we shall be rushing to meet 
a trouble that would never advance to meet us, and invite 
the danger that we are anxious to avoid.' ** 



LESSON U. 
The Mutinous Horses. 

WE happened to be at Preston, in Lancashire, at the 
time of the Great Strike of 1854, when the factory 
chimneys had ceased to smoke, and half the population of 
the town were living in voluntary idleness, and eating up 
their club savings and pawning their fiirniture for bread. 
The people who had struck work were gossipping about the 
streets all day, and sometimes collecting in a group to hear 
one of their favourite stump orators. A Dissenting preacher, 
named John Bourne, stood up one evening in a place called 
The Orchard, and gave them a political sermon from the 
text — *^ Call no man master." The preacher said that the 
Gospel was our great charter of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity ; but that charter had long been kept in abeyance by 
the cunning of priests and rich men, by whom Christianity 
had been corrupted. The primitive Christians had no 
mastership or servantship among them : the rich converts 
divided their wealth among the poor, and all lived from a 
common fund, as the members of one household, and that 
rule it was the duty of the Reformed Church to revive. He 
wanted to see a great combined movement to emancipate 
labour from the tyranny of mastership ; not a strike in this 
or that town merely, or in one particular trade, but a strike 
in every trade, and all over the country ; and this would 
bring matters to an issue at once. All the wealth of the 
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country was created by the hands of working men, aud 
ought to be in their possession. In what condition would 
the rich be next week if the poor should everywhere cease 
working for them 1 He was confident that such a revolu- 
tion in society would take place : the poor, when they 
became more enlightened, would leave their idle masters 
and begin to labour only for themselves. When the preacher 
had ended his sermon, my master, knowing that he was not 
in any chapel or church, thought he might venture to reply. 
'* Our brother Bourne has told his story very plainly,^ said 
he, ^' and now I will tell mine. Some among you know that I 
carry on my grinding and kettle-mending with the help of my 
man Tom, and we two labour alike and divide our earnings— 
in shoii), have all things in common, as if we were piimitive 
Christians. (Cries of ' Hear ! hear ! ') Perhaps you think 
that our example in this matter is worth more than brother 
Bourne's precept, but I am not going to advise you to follow 
it. I want to show you that kettles are not all of one 
measure ; that a little partnership of tinkers is very diffe- 
rent from a great partnership of cotton weavers, and that 
the rules of an infant church, or an infant nation, will not 
fit a nation or church that has grown to maturity. Before 
I followed tinkering I worked on board ship as a smith, and 
if I and my fellow seamen had not had a good captain to 
rule us we should have soon sunk the vessel. I believe, too, 
that if a party of you weavers set to woik without a wise 
master's superintendence, you will not be long in ruining 
the factory. Talk about all the wealth of the country being 
created by the hands of labour ! Why, has not labour got 
a head as well as hands 1 Is not there such a thing as brain 
work ? Unfortunately, however, they who have never done 
any of it know little or nothing about it. The most advan- 
tageous form of industrial co-operation that has ever been 
devised is the partnership of intelligence with ignorance, 
the alliance of the men of brain with the men of muscle : it 
is by this happy combination of various human qualities in 

d2 
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0D6 Mooial body, that all our great enterprises are successfully 
carried on ; without it we should not see our farms tilled, 
our factories worked, our railways made, and our ships built 
and navigated into remote parts of the world. It is a very 
common illusion for you hand-workers, or men of muscle, to 
imagine that you are injured and oppressed by the men of 
brain who provide for you and give you direction, and to 
fancy that you could get on better by dissolving the partner- 
ship and setting up for yourselves. If you were only gifted 
with a little more power of reflection, and uuderstood the 
natural origin of mastership and servantship, you would not 
&il to see that, so far from being injured by the industrial 
association in which you have a subordinate place, you in 
reality derive from it the greater amount of benefit, just as 
in every family the children may be considered to profit 
more from the parents than the parents from them. At the 
present day, two men may not unfrequently be seen starting 
in the world, from the same poor and humble condition, but 
while one, with superior industry, skill, and forethought, 
manages to get sufficient capital to go into business for himself, 
and establish a factory ; the other lives from hand to mouth, 
and saves nothing. The latter is now glad to seek employ- 
ment from his more provident neighbour, in order to earn a 
weekly wage that shall keep him from starving ; and he is 
manifestly the greater gainer by this arrangement, and is 
much less able to do without his employer than his employer 
can afford to spare him. So with the two great classes of 
rich and poor, or capitalists and labourers, which have grown 
up from some possessing the foremen tioned qualities and 
others wanting them ; if their present partnership were 
dissolved, and the country, with the wealth which it contains, 
were fiirly divided between them, we should see that the 
former — the provident class — would still manage, with 
reduced means, to work and provide for the future, and live 
in decent comfort ; while the latter would go on eating up 
their seed corn and other stores ; neglecting to repair their 
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lioaaeB or cultivate their fields, and ia a few geoeratioas 
wonld relapse lato th« tniaerable condition of aavagea. Now 
I, a poor tinker, am not going to insult y^ou Preston weavers 
by comparing you. with horses ; bat will just give you a 
fable, to simplify the relationship of Dausole and brain, and 
fix wbat I hnve said on your minds : — 

" In a certain colony, which was founded by a party of 
basbandmeo, the borsea that had helped them in tilling the 
land became mutinous, and resolved to free themselves from 
the yoke of servitude. Assembling on a large pasture field 
in pleasant springtime, one of their ringleaders, who was 
called Old Captain, mounted on a hillock to address them. 
' How long, brother slaves,' said he, ' shall we continue to 
serve these little two-legged tyrants of men ) They are out 
natural-bom enemies, and are the most cunning and wicked 
creatures under the sun. Too idle to till their fields and 
carry their own burden^ they make us work for tbem while 
they ride and drive us with their whips. We are bigger 
and stronger than they, can run faster and hit harder, and 
yet we submit tamely to their mastershipas thongh wewere 
nothing better than asses. When they shall come to-morrow 
with their bits and halters to take ns, let us troop together 
in a circle and present our. heels to them, as our ancestors 
did to our old enemies the wolves.' The whole company 
of horses applauded this speech with loud neighing and rear- 
ing and switching of tails. When the carters and ploughmen 
came to halter tbem nest day, they fought and won the 
battle of their liberty, as Old Captain advised, and before 
another week elapsed they escaped from the colony, and 
strayed far away into the wild plains. There they fed all 
through the summer on coarse and scant herbage, and 
suffered not a little from mosquitoes and drought, but when 
winter came with snow-storms and frost they had far 
greater hardships ; then it was that they missed their old 
stables, and looked in vain for their coi'o-btns and clover- 
stacks. Some wandered on till they perished with cold and 
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hunger in the snow-drifts, and such as were able found their 
way back to the colony, where they acknowledged the folly 
of their rebellion, tendered their services again, and went 
in a pitiable plight to beg a little fodder at their masters' 
doora The husbandmen, left to themselves for a seasou, 
had neglected the fields, and provided only for their own 
wants, yet they spared from their gardens a few turnip-tops 
for the famished beasts, and provided them with a litter of 
straw. * You see now,' said the husbandmen, * that we can 
do better without you than you can get on without us. 
Tou foolishly imagined that we were your enemies, and you 
find, at length, that we are your best friend& If you work 
for us, we work for you also, and we contrive that our com- 
bined labour shall be profitable and wisely forecast to secure 
you a good provision in hard times.' " 



LESSON 15. 
The Hill Climbers. 

WE went into a oookshop at Ipswich one busy market- 
day and found many people from the country there 
enjoying their hot dinners, and among them were a party 
of town mechanics. My master and I had to wait awhile 
before we got served ; but we took it very patiently, and 
soon there arose a discussion at the tables on the subject 
of trade leagues, of which the following is my verbatim 
report : — 

Ji>ey Shirk, " What a fool you are, Tom, to knock and 
hammer and go ahead so ; you are doing us harm and your- 
self too, you stupid nigger. The gaffer wants to set us on 
striving like racers, and get as much work as he can out of 
us, and we ought to hang together and do as little as we 
can. Union is strength, you kuow ; and if you knobsticks 
would all join us and be good Society men, we need not do 
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more than half the work that is now forced upon us, and get 
quite as ipuch wages." 

Farmer Sloven, '* I quite fall in with you there, neigh- 
bour ; you are putting your mate on the right track if he 
will only take to it. Folks used to go on quiet and easy 
enough when I was a boy, and they managed very well to 
get a living ; but now-a-days it's all hurrying and striving 
head over heels to see which shall be first. Blast 'em ! 
they run and tear one after another, tail apoke, like a lot of 
old cows that have got the gad. Why I says to Jem Eiles 
last Saturday at Colchester market, I says, ' What do you 
want to grow so much corn for, Jem 1 Where's the good on 
it ? You've bin at a terrible deal of expense with your guanor, 
and cultivator, and mawin' machine, and nobody knows 
what, and you think you do wonders if you get some good 
rippin' craps ; but I like to see little craps, and great prices. 
If we only hung together a little, and growed about half 
the quantity that we now do, we should get just as much 
money for it.' " 

Mr, Fenwick, ^'Tou trades' union gentlemen entertain 
strange, selfish, unpatriotic notions ; and I don't know what 
would be the consequence if we were all to act on them. 
You seem to be banding yourselves together, and declaring 
war against genius and progress. If a sober, clever, self- 
helping chap like Bichard Arkwright, George Stephenson, 
or Hugh Miller happens to get among a party of union 
shopmates he is sure to be persecuted. It is fortunate that 
such combinations as you advocate were unknown to our 
barbarous ancestors, or I fear they would have never got 
beyond the savage indolence and rudimentary art of the 
Stone age. We schoolmasters are paid variously — forty, 
fifty, sixty, or seventy pounds a year, according to our 
ability, and the amount of work which is required of us. 
We earn on an average considerably less than mechanics ; 
but we are generally satisfied with our pay, and if dis- 
satisfied, we endeavour to become more proficient in our 
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duties, 80 as to merit a better situation, or an advance of 
salary ; or we leave the profession and seek a more remu- 
nerative employment in trade. We have our professional 
unions and meetings for mutual improvement ; but we 
never think of combining to do the least possible amount 
of teaching, and keep up our salaries at a uniform level, or 
to club onr money for a long strike against the managers, 
and general shutting up of schools." 

Seoreta/Tf/ Slip, ^* Ah, you are a schoolmaster. Tou can 
teach boys arithmetic, and grammar, and so forth ; but yon 
know nothing about trades' unions as I do. Did you ever 
hear Beesly, or Potter ? Do you ever read the BeeMve 9 
Ah, I thought not. Then you know nothing about the 
great movement which is going on in the world for the 
emancipation of labour from the tyranny of capital. 
Trades' unions, sir, are the best institutions for the poor 
man's protection and benefit that were ever invented. Why, 
if it were not for them, we should all be oppressed and 
ground down to the level of serfs. See what a wretched 
condition the agricultural labourers are in just for the want 
of unions to keep up their wages. And you acknowledge 
the bad pay of your own profession, and yet despise the 
remedy. I am convinced that the time is coming when all 
trades and professions will see the necessity of combining 
for their protection, and the movement will extend not only 
throughout England, but into all nations of the world." 

Tinker, <' Well, I am a mechanic, gentlemen, like some of 
the rest of you, though not of a very high class. We have 
never had a tinkers' union, and I don't suppose that we ever 
shall have, and I believe we can do very well without one. 
I don't see what advantage the world is to get from a uni- 
versal trades' league organization that shall raise the wages 
of every crafb to an artificial level, and by enhancing the 
cost of production, raise house-rent, food, furniture, clothing, 
and every other necessary of life in the same proportion. A 
number of salaried officers would of course derive a special 
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advantage from it, jnst as military men profit by the main- 
tenance of costly national defences ; but it would be a great 
burden to the community at large. Trades* unions may do 
a considerable amount of good as benefit societies for the 
relief of sickness, and the comfort of old age ; but as defensive 
or protective institutions they are decidedly injurious. Their 
unity is not a bond of strength, but an instrument of weak- 
ness j their rules are for the most part very good inventions 
for checking every kind of superiority, and keeping men of 
all powers at a uniform dull pace ; but this is not the way 
to effect the greatest good for the greatest number, nor to 
make the greatest aggregate progress. I will endeavour to 
make this more plain to you by a little parable : — 

" ' A party of poor travellers set out one day to climb a 
steep hill together, and being sticklers for equality, and 
unwilling that any of their number should get ahead of the 
rest, they agreed that they would march side by side, and 
take hold of hands. After they had so travelled a little 
distance with much difiiculty, they found that they were 
unwisely hampered by their union regulation, and consented 
to break it, so that every man should rely on himself, and 
swing his arms freely, and get on independently as well as 
he could. Then some were seen to move faster, and others 
slower, but all made better progress than before, and the 
strongest and swiftest climbers who had got a good position 
in advance, stayed now and then, and let down their 
girdles to lift out of difiiculty the lame and the weak.'" 



LESSON 16. 
The Fortified Trades. 

THE Society of Brushmakers had a meeting in London to 
look after the interests of their trade, and regulate the 
admission of apprentices. My master and I were not 
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])re8eDt at the meeting ; but for Bome of the craft that were 
present we had done a little grinding, and when they naw 
u« a few days after, they made as acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings. ** Our trade is a very good one/' said Jack Stock ; 
'* but we want to keep it from spoiling, you know ; that is, 
we want to keep it in few bands, for if it gets overdone 
the wages will come down, and there will not be employ- 
ment for us all/' 

'^ The masters want to get their work done cheaply/' said 
B(>b Bristles, ''and that is why they take so many ap- 
prentices ; but it is the object of our society to prevent 
them from doing this, for otherwise when these apprentices 
. grow up to be journeymen, brushmakers will be too plentiful, 
and not of so much account as they are now/' 

'' I used to think that you London mechanics were genuine 
freetraders," said Tinker ; ** but it turns out that you are 
thorough-going protectionists. Men ought to be allowed to 
enter any profession that they have a liking for, and to 
leave it if they please, and take to another; then if a 
trade gets overcrowded, or its supply of labour exceeds the 
demand, the evil will soon cure itself without your society 
regulations. People who are ignorant of the laws of nature, 
are always trying to work miracles, or contriving for them- 
selves some great imaginary advantage, which turns out to 
be no gain in reality. They throw water uphill only to see 
it run down again ; they borrow of Peter to pay Paul, and 
are just as much in debt as ever ; they out off a piece of 
their trousers and add to their coat, and are no better clad 
than before. This kind of folly has never been more ex- 
tensively practised or more obstinately persevered in than 
of late by some of your trades' unions, which have en- 
deavoured by combination to keep up wages and prices at 
an artificial level. A few years ago, in one of the country 
cattle markets that I visited with my barrow, some half 
dozen ruffianly jobbers combined to keep the trade in their 
own hands, and they actually mobbed away several honest 
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independent dealers, in order to maintain ttieir high prices ; 
but in driving sellers elsewhere, they caused bnyera to keep 
away too, and so only succeeded in injuring their market. 
In like manner the mechanics of some of our large manu- 
facturing towns have, by forcing up wages beyond their 
natural level, and increasing the cost of production, suc- 
ceeded as they never foresaw in driving away the trade to 
other towns ; and the general combination of English 
artizans to keep wages up, has driven a great deal of trade 
to other countries. Even if all the workmen in the world 
were in league to maiataiD a high rate of wages, they could 
get no possible advantage from it, since houses, clothes, 
provisions, and everything which they had to hire or buy, 
must of neoesaity rise in exact proportion. But a little 
story will make what I have said more intelligible, and help 
to impress it on jour minds : — 

"In a certain country the people were divided into many 
trades, and these trades becoming jealous of their respective 
interests began to form themselves into leagues, end arm, 
one against another, for the purpose of defence and pro- 
tection. The tailors gathered apart by themselves, and 
established a trade city, which they surrounded with very 
strong walls; the masons did the same, and their example 
was soon followed by the CHtpenters, the coopers, the joiners, 
the smiths, till at length every trade in the country was 
walled in and fortified. Kow those people who went to a 
trade city to buy of its produce w.ere freely admitted, but if 
any man went there to make his abode, and labour and sell 
with the other craftsmen, he was nidely sliut out ; for the 
gatekeepers said, ' It is the policy of our trade to have few 
sellers and many buyers, and so keep up our prices and grow 
rich.' But there came into that country a certain free- 
trade prophet, who called together a large meeting of the 
fortified trades, and made clear the folly of their defences. 
' What on earth is the use of your walls which cost you 
80 much to keep up}' said be. 'One trade cannot get 
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advantage of other trades by such man-o'-Gotham schemes 
as this. If you pnsh and get pushed, if you sell dear to your 
neighbour and he sells dear to you, it will only be leaving 
the street to wrestle on the housetops. And when you 
grow wiser, my friends, you will pull down your walls of 
protection, and all the trades of the country will mingle 
without jealousy, and be unconfined and free as the 
winds.' " 



LESSON 17. 
The Firm Magistrate. 

IN proceeding from Banbury to Northampton we arrived 
at the village of Norton, which lies in a deep hollow 
between two hills, and has a small puddling brook running 
through it. The situation is damp and unhealthy ; three 
children were then lying dead of fever, which was raging 
in the place, and some of the inhabitants, who had a sickly 
appearance, were holding a prayer-meeting in a small chapel 
in order that their plague might be taken away. We at- 
tended the meeting, and when it was over, some of those 
who made prayers went with us to the top of the church 
hill, and my master, while grinding the parson's dinner- 
knives, gave them a few words of advice. 

*^ You talk of being sorry for your sins, my good people," 
said he, ** but I am afraid you don't think of the worst of 
them. The gfeat transgression for which you are now 
suffering is living in that damp bottom, where I would not 
allow my van to stand for a single night. Twenty years 
ago, when off the coast of Sumatra, I saw many houses 
built upon poles to be out of the reach of wild beasts, and 
you ought to adopt the same plan, or move your houses up 
on this hill ; for the fever air that lurks in the bottom is as 
dangerous as any wild beast. It would be a blessing for a 
good sweeping fire to burn you all out some night, if it only 
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made yon afterwards baild better hoaaes and set them on 
higher ground. Ton must not expect that Gk)d Almighty 
will answer your idle prayers for good health all the time 
you persist in yiolating the laws of health. I like to see a 
man pray by opening bis eyes and putting his shoulder to 
the wheel. If you want food, work for it ; if you want to 
enjoy health, avoid all sorts of poisons and live a temperate 
and wholesome life. But to go on poisoning yourselves with 
foul air day after day, and then ask God Almighty to relieve 
you from the effects of it by a special miracle, is conduct 
more worthy of benighted savages than enlightened 
Christians. If laws are to have a beneficial effect they 
must be constant and unbending in their operation, so that 
they cannot be broken with impunity ; and such is the 
character of the great divine laws that govern our universe. 
We cannot leap from a precipice and escape the law of 
gravitation, neither walk into the flames and defy that of 
combustion ; we cannot trifle with the force of gunpowder, 
nor with the hardness of steel ; we cannot persist in 
breathing foul air as if it were fresh, nor drink laudanum 
as wine, . nor wine with the same freedom as water. 
Ignorant and barbarous people, when they transgress 
the divine laws by intemperate or reckless living, by 
idleness or improvidence, entreat God to suspend the laws 
in their favour, so that they may escape the natural penalty 
of transgression. But what would be the consequence of 
answering their prayers ? Supposing for instance that the 
laws of gravitation were suspended at the cry of all who 
rashly ventured on the waves ; supposing idle people could, 
by mere wishing, create food and free themselves from the 
pains of hunger ; supposing the inhabitants of every parish 
could shake off their diseases at pleasure by merely touching 
the parson's surplice or the relics of a saint, would any per- 
manent good come from such miracles 1 No ; on the 
contrary, this repeated suspension of the physical laws to 
relieve transgressors would be the means of subverting the 
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moral laws that are founded on them ; for people seeing 
how they might be disregarded with impunity, and how the 
same good fortune attended a man whether wise or foolish, 
would no longer study to observe them in any degree, but 
would become utterly reckless and improvident of life. 
Such words as industry, economy, temperance, purity, and 
cleanliness would soon come to have no meaning to them ; 
for they would cease to cultivate virtue and morality. 
Now I have a little parable in connection with this subject 
which I want you to hear and remember. 

" A certain man who had committed some grave offence 
was arrested and taken before a magistrate who happened 
to be his intimate friend. * Well, John,' said the magistrate, 
^ I am sorry that you have broken the laws of your country, 
and now, of course, you must suffer the penalty.' * Ah, sir, 
I know I have transgressed,' said the offender, ' and bitterly 
repent it ; but seeing that you are my good friend, I trust 
that you will kindly look over it this time, and grant me 
your favour and forgiveness.' *My dear fellow,' said the 
magistrate, 'the laws are established for our good, and it is 
my duty to be impartial and see that they are strictly en- 
forced. Your present penitence and promises of doin^ 
better in future are not to be depended on ; for those who 
count on evading the laws, and are able to tranagress with 
impunity, are sure to repeat their transgression. Suppose 
I were to pardon you, what would be the consequence ? It 
would save you from a little present pain, but it would 
encourage you to be more reckless in your future conduct, 
and not only so, but others would expect the same favour 
and become reckless too, and thus the ultimate evil, which 
your pardon would give rise to, would far more than counter- 
balance the immediate good.' " 
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LESSON 18. 
The Clock and the Dial. 

AT Hereford I went with mj master to the cathedral 
and saw the tomb of Bishop Caotelupe, the last 
English saint, where a hundred and sixty-three miracles 
were wrought in former times according to Matthew of 
Westminster. We heard a good sermon from Dean 
Dawes on commercial honesty, and the frequent panics 
and other eyils which trade suffers fur the want of it ; 
but when we came away, the congregation commenced 
chatting on other subjects, and seemed not greatly im- 
pressed with the discourse. Richard Morgan, a tradesman 
of St. Owen's Street, for whom we were grinding, stirred up 
a considerable sensation, and attracted a large group of 
listeners, by giving a strange account of some spirit- 
rapping wonders which he had recently witnessed at 
Liverpool. 

" I assure you," said he, " there was no deception about it, 
I saw the table rise up from the floor with my own eyes. 
I saw it suspended in the air as it might be a balloon, and 
am certain there was nothing under it to keep it up. If 
there had been any wires or strings or other devices to 
raise it, they must have been detected.*' 

** I don't dispute your honcbty or sincerity, Mr. Morgan," 
said Tinker ; ** but I doubt your infallibility, and will give 
a plain reason for believing that you are labouring under an 
illusion. My man Tom and I are in the habit of pairing 
things, putting them one against the other, and whenever 
we have a contradiction between two rules, we always 
balance them fairly and hold with the superior, or that 
which we consider most reliable. For instance, a child will 
sometimes come and tell us a piece of ordinary and probable 
news, but a grown person who is present contradicts it, and 
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we at once believe the grown person, from knowing that 
the testimony of adults is generally more correct and trust- 
worthy than that of children. When two men, or two 
newspapers, give conflicting accounts of ordinary events 
which have recently transpired, we directly make an 
estimate of their relative veracity and freedom from pre- 
judice, and incline to the one which we consider mostj 
worthy of belief And, again, when we have the report of 
a single uncontradicted witness to deal with, we make 
another kind of comparison : we compare the weight of his 
testimony against the strangeness or improbability of the 
news itself, and accept or reject it accordingly. The more 
improbable a thing is, the greater is the weight of testimony 
which it requires to balance it or render it credible. We 
should not believe that Dean Dawes was in a state of 
beastly intoxication last night on the word of a child, or an 
ignorant person, or a notorious liar ; no, nor even on your 
word, or that of any honest, intelligent tradesman in Here- 
ford. If you were to bring us news that the Government 
had suspended the constitutional laws of our country down in 
Lancashire, and had substituted the laws of China or Japan 
in their stead, we should not believe your report. But 
what you do actually tell us is infinitely more incredible ; 
you assure us that you have witnessed at Liverpool a sus- 
pension of the laws of nature, which, if it actually occurred, 
must produce universal anarchy and confusion ; there would 
be no such thing as certainty in the world. If mankind 
were endowed with infallibility, if there had never been 
known through all history such an occurrence as a mistaken 
judgment or false report, we should have in your testimony 
of the flying table a balancing contradiction between two 
hitherto infallible rules, and should hardly know whether 
to believe you or not. But in reality we have not the 
slightest approach to such equilibrium and doubt ; for while 
the constancy of nature is a rule which we have never 
known to fail in a single instance, the correctness of testi- 
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iDony id a notorionslj fallible and inferior rule, so that when 
the two contradict each other the latter must yield without 
a moment's hesitation. The undeviating regularity of the 
laws of nature is our only basis of certainty and truth ; 
it is the great rule by which all other rules have to be 
adjusted. Admit that this fundamental rule is not to be 
depended on, and we should have no assurance of anything. 
We believe, for instance, the testimony of eye-witnesses, on 
ordinary occasions, only on the ground of the uniformity of 
optical laws, whereby an object presents the same general 
appearance of form, colour, and size, at all times and to all 
persons. Assuming, then, that the law of gravitation has 
been recently suspended at Liverpool, we could not depend 
on the truth of your report of it, because the law of vision 
might have been suspended at the same time, and the object 
which conveyed to your organs of sight the impression of a 
table floating in the air might have been a feather or a fly. 
So fiir from your testimony and that of other witnesses of 
spiritualist wonders convincing me of the variation of the 
laws of nature, you only confirm my belief in their con- 
stancy. In all ages and countries, people of a certain mental 
development have been accustomed to believe in their 
imagination, or dream with their eyes open, and so have 
conjured up spirits or ideal beings for the explanation of 
burning mountains, fairy rings, strange diseases, noises in 
the night, and any other mysterious phenomena or facts 
that have been presented to them. In all times and places 
the same imaginative people have experienced a pleasurable 
excitement from the contemplation of marvellous occurrences 
which could not be explained by any known laws of nature. 
The sensational enjoyment afforded by such wonders has 
always occasioned a demand for them, and there is a well- 
known law of nature by which, when a demand arises in 
society, it is sure to bring about a supply. If there be a 
demand for reasonable things, such as an improved method 
of telegraphy, a more economical steam-engine, or a remedy 
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for ague or small-pox, ingenious people who are stimulated 
bj it set to work and produce a genuine supply ; but when 
a demand exists for unreasonable or impossible things, such 
as a knowledge of future events, a miracle of self-moving 
furniture, or a cure for baldness, wrinkles, and old age, 
another class of ingenious minds are invariably prompted by 
it to produce a fictitious supply. Your testimony, then, with 
that of many other people who have witnessed the exhibi- 
tions of spirit mediums in England and America, does not 
by any means prove to me that the law of gravitation has 
been frequently suspended of late ; but, on the contrary, it 
convinces me of the constancy of the law of haUuciruUionf 
the constancy of the Icao of toonder-iove, and the constancy 
of the law of demand and supply. A simple story will 
make the whole subject more intelligible to you : — 

** A party of villagers, having met together in the church- 
yard one Sunday a little before service, began to inquire of 
each other about the true time ; but when they came to 
pull out their watches and compare them one with another, 
they were found to be not in accord. In order to have 
their difference decided they agreed to go round to the other 
end of the church and appeal to the dial and the clock ; 
but these authorities, which they expected to find in perfect 
agreement, happened to be considerably at variance. Then 
some thought it best to hold with the dial, others said they 
would be ruled by the clock, and a few besides these 
thought that if taken both together the correct time would 
be halfway between. But among them was a poor wise 
man, who said, ' If there be a difference between two rules, 
my friends, it is plain which must yield. The inferior 
cannot govern the superior. You may regulate your 
watches by the church clock and yet be in error, but I will 
take my time from the dial, because it is a rule superior 
and in agreement with the great clock of the skies.' " 
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LESSON 19. 
The False Witches. 

ON the fifth day of our sojoiira in Cambridge we 
were walking in Parker's Piece, and fell into the 
company of three clergymen who were disputing on the 
character and pretensions of the Romish Church, and on the 
question of the Cessation of Miracle& Mr. Halt admitted 
that a great many spurious miracles had been exhibited in 
the Roman Church at different periods, but. con tended that 
there had also been many genuine ones ; in fact, the one 
implied the existence of the other; they were related as 
shadow and substance. The miracles of St. Augustine, St. 
Bernard, and St. Francis Xavier, were wrought for a. good 
purpose, aud he considered that they were as well attested 
as any historical fact whatever ; if we rejected them, there 
could be no dependence on any testimony, all history would 
have to be given up as a fable. Mr. Midway contended, that 
no genuine miracle had been wrought in the Christian 
Church nnce the third century ; that was the true period of 
their cessation ; they were no longer required when the Church 
was once established in the Roman empire and had the 
protection of the secular power. Mr. Forward said, that he 
held the view of Dr. Myddleton, who had conclusively 
shown, in his Free Inquiry, that the miracles of the second 
and third centuries were no more entitled to credit than 
those of later periods. We could not point to any precise 
date when the last miracle was wrought in the Church, or 
tell by whom it was wrought, but he was decidedly of 
opinion that there were no genuine miracles after the age of 
the apostles. <'It is very plain to me, gentlemen,*^ said 
Tinker, " that you have left the tottering wall of Catholic 
belief by way of a greased plank, which is better than taking 
a rash leap ; but your position is still a very slippery and 
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untenable one, and you will get no firm foot-hold till you 
tread on the solid ground. My view of the vexed question 
which has occasioned so many interminable controversies in 
our Ftotestant Church, I will give you in a very few 
words : — A barbarous people who are ignorant of the laws 
of nature believe all mysterious phenomena which come 
under their observation, such as thunder-storms, phospho- 
rescent vapours, mirages, epidemics, and all kinds of strange 
diseases, and their cures to be supematurctl^ that is, wonders 
produced by the power of spirits, which are considered good 
or evil, divine or satanic, according as the wonders seem 
favourable to them, or the reverse. Then, in the course of 
centuries, as they get more and more enlightened, and the 
mysteries of nature become intelligible to them, they are 
apt to fancy that the spirits have withdrawn from the world 
and the miracles ceased ; or, if there be any people who 
still profess occasionally to exercise supernatural powers, 
the more intelligent observers declare that they are not of 
the old genuine sort, but spurious imitations. There are, 
however, no such things as spurious miracles, any more than 
there are spurious mermaids. God works in and through 
nature by un deviating laws ; the constitution of the world 
has not been changed, but men have come to know more 
about it ; the modem wonders are just as good and genuine 
as the ancient, only there happens to be more light thrown 
on them, or they are seen by a greater number of intel- 
ligent eyes. Just as that which in a dark night seems to be a 
ghost to the superstitious peasant, but at daybreak resolves 
itself into a white cow, a blooming thorn, or the smoke of 
a stifle-heap, so what the people of a dark age supposed 
to be haunted mountains, haunted skies and the like, 
to a more enlightened people become the well-understood 
phenomena of volcanoes, electricity, aerolites, and comets. 
The apparition of the Virgin at La Salette in 1847, and the 
annual descent of the Holy Fire in the church of the 
Sepulchre, are regarded by you, and all shrewd Protestants, 
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as stratagems for exciting a religious revival amoug the 
multitade, but to the multitude itself that is to millions of 
pious Catholics and Greeks, who view the phenomena from 
the side of ignorance and faith, they appear just as super- 
natural as the wonders of ancient times appeared to similar 
beholders. To the good people who are under the illusion 
that the gradual diminution of miracles from century to 
century has been caused by an external change — a with- 
drawal of spiritual gifts, the progress of the Church seems to 
be a constant decline in excellence, a fall from a golden age 
to an age of iron : to those, on the other hand, who rightly 
nscribe the decrease of wonders to the increase of intel- 
ligence, the history of Christianity is as the history of the 
individual Christian, a growth from infancy to manhood, a 
course of steady and uninterrupted improvement. The more 
we know of God*s laws, the fewer become our miracles and 
the higher our morals ; but you shall hear a little tale on this 
subject : — 

''A rude Devonshire farmer, finding that his pigs were 
affected with a strange disease, called together som« of his 
neighbours, who, having closely examined the animals, came 
to the conclusion that an evil eye had been set upon them, 
and that they were suffering from the malice of witchcraft. 
Suspicion soon fell on two women in the parish who were 
said to be witches, and another meeting was called to see 
what could be done for bringing them to justice and counter- 
working their evil designs. After several of the council 
had spoken and called witnesses in support of their views, 
there stood up a local preacher who was looked upon as a 
man of great learning, and it was chiefly through his words 
that the poor dames were saved from persecution. ' You 
know, my friends,' said the preacher, Hhat the sin of 
witchcraft was formerly very common in the world ; you 
know that witches were numerous in Israel, and Satan gave 
them power even so much as to raise up the dead, and 
devils frequently went into men's bodies and smote them 
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with diBeaaes, and even into the bodies of swine. And in 
our own oountiy there were many witches who had power 
to work mischief as late as the time of the Stuarts, of which 
King James himself has testified, and Baxter and many other 
pions and learned men. Bat in the beginning of the last cen- 
taiy, the Satanic gift is well known to have ceased, and no 
sooner did it cease than there sprang ap pretenders to witch- 
craft without the trae power, and such sort of impostors hare 
eyer since' continued, and such, beyond doubt, are the two 
suspected women of our parish ; they are not genuine witches, 
but spurious, having no supernatural gift And^ in my 
opinion, this disease of the pigs is natural and not of the 
devil, because in this fashion he has long ceased to work.' " 



LESSON 20. 
The Old Lane and the New Eoad. 

THEBE are many Irish people in Bolton who are mostly 
Boman Catholics, and the town contains four chapels 
and two schools, for the purpose of their religious instruc- 
tion. While we were staying in Great Moor Street, a 
Protestant lecturer, who was not a man of great prudence 
or gentleness, visited the town, and caused much excitement 
by exposing the errors of Popery. On the third evening 
of his addressing the people, my master and I were present 
to hear him, and at the close of his lecture Father Philip, 
a Catholic priest, stood up and made the following reply : — 
'< Esteemed friends of various and conflicting opinions, I 
know that you are earnest for the truth, and I pray that 
you may open your eyes, and see that the Holy Catholic 
Church is the repository of God*s troth, which is manifest 
without much controversy. Observe first that our Church 
is ancient and strong, and well tried. It stands among 
Protestant sects as an oak tree among willows^ brambles^ 
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and mnsbrooma, and as a pyramid among the tents of the 
Arabs. The truth is single and uniform ; bat error is 
various and contradictory. The Catholics are united in 
their Church as a well-disciplined army ; but the Protestants 
are divided and subdivided in the manner of a mob, and 
falling into still worse confusion. The Holy Boman 
Church stands £ast through many ages as a great mountain ; 
but the various sects of Protestants are as slippery glaciers 
of the mountain-side, which decline more and more from 
the truth, and at last melt away. And every glacier sect, 
when it sets out on its downward course, believes itself stead- 
fast, and resolves to stop in one place ! They who revolt 
from the Council of Trent must needs go on further for 
consistency's sake, and revolt from the Council of Laodicea. 
They who cast out the Apocrypha from the sacred canon, 
will soon reject the Apocalypse or the Pentateuch ; they 
who disbelieve the holy mystery of Transubstantiation must 
needs go on further and disbelieve the doctrioe of the 
Trinity ; they who deny the divinity of the Virgin, will 
strive to be consistent, and deny alao the divinity of her 
Son. Would you Protestants rob us of our doctrines, and 
not consider the value thereof ? would you pluck out from 
the Catholic tiara that brightest of all jewels, the doctrine 
of Mary's divinity ? Look at the Queen of this great country, 
and consider how she is loved by her loyal subjects, who are 
ready to pour out their heart's blood in her defence, and to 
preserve her from insult and injury. Will any patriotic 
Englishman dare to rise up and pay that Victoria is no better 
than other women, and that her royalty is spurious and 
fictitious) And if a people can so love their temporal 
queen, who must soon die,, how much greater must be the 
love which we Catholics have for our Virgin Queen of 
Heaven 9 for she is verily a queen of all nations and races ; 
she was adored by our fathers, and will be adored by our 
children after us, even to all time. What Catholic does not 
feel consolation under his troubles in having an intercessor 
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in the blessed Madonna, who is the mother of all orphan?, 
the friend of the friendless, the patroness and protector of 
the poor ? The influence of Holy Marj in this great world 
is truly wonderful, when we consider what rivers of penitent 
tears she has caused to flow, and what millions of aching 
hearts she has comforted. And not only the lowliest but 
the loftiest minds — ^kings, generals, statesmen, philosophers, 
poets of all nations have bowed and acknowledged her 
claims, and without her there would be a great void in our 
ideal world, for nowhere else can we find such a combination 
of beauty and purity to charm and attract the human soul. 
Are we then going to be persuaded that our adoration of 
her is idolatrous and superstitious, and that our prayers to 
her are words thrown away ? Are we going to see the Holy 
Virgin taken from us, and treated as an ordinary woman by 
the criticism of cold-hearted Protestants f No, my friends, 
you may persuade us to be disloyal to sovereigns — ^you may 
persuade us to despise the mothers who reared us, or to hate 
our sisters, and children, and wives ; but you will never take 
from us the deep reverence and love which we have for our 
Lady. It is no discredit to any doctrine of the Ohurch that 
it should be called foolish and absurd by unbelieving critics, 
who don't consider that the foolishness of God is wiser than 
man, and that the weakness of God is stronger than man. 
Protestants would judge all things by the intellectual eye ; 
but that which is pleasing to the eye of intellect may be 
unpalatable to the spiritual taste, or unwholesome and even 
poisonous to the soul's digestion. They are constautly find- 
ing faidt with the make and shape of our bread of life, and 
subjecting to a strict chemical analysis the ingredients that 
enter into its composition. But we say, the proof of the 
bread is in the eating thereof, and that which has yielded 
sustenance and health to millions of men for many centuries, 
is not likely to be abandoned suddenly, or exchanged for 
new and unwholesome confections. There is no better test 
of the truth and ef&cacy of religion than the comfort which 
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it affords men in death — and who ever knew a Catholic to 
abandon his faith at that hour, and turn Protestant, as many 
Protestants have done— at last become Oatholic. Let the 
people of England reflect on the deathbeds of Queen 
Elizabeth and Charles II., and many other Protestant nota- 
bilities, and they will find matter of more worth than any 
amount of argument for indicating the religion of truth. 
It is easy for people who are rioting in the noontide of 
worldly prosperity to despise the teaching of the Church, 
and laugh at her sacraments as superstitious mummeries ; 
but they never ridicule them in their last hour." 

When Father Philip had now finished his address, my 
master stood up and followed him with these words: — 
'* Gentlemen/' said he, " I desire not to add to the bitter- 
ness of sectarian strife, but to end it if possible, and have 
reconciliation and peace. In every controversy our passions 
and sentiments are only special pleaders : reason is the 
supreme judge to whom we must make our final appeal. 
The man who distrusts or disbelieves his reason is the worst 
of all infidels. Not only fear, hatred, envy, lust, anger, 
revenge, contempt, and ridicule must submit their several 
pleas to the decision of reason, but to the same high court 
must go ambition, pride, humility, patience, gratitude, vene- 
ration, benevolence, and love. When a man is in doubt as 
to whether he ought to leave his country, or change his 
religion, or break off a love engagement, there is sure to be 
a fierce war of sentiment going on within him, and it is the 
head and not the heart that must have the last word. 
The head is free to do this thing or that at any hour for our 
future well-being ; but the heart is bound fast by old at- 
tachments which cannot be violently strained, or sharply 
severed without painful emotions. Reverence and love have 
argued very eloquently to-night in behalf of the Catholic 
religion, and have answered very satisfactorily the assaults 
of contempt and ridicule; but the same special pleaders 
will contend just as strongly in favour of the Jewish, the 
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MussulmaDy or anj other ancient religion, and if their ex- 
cellent argnmente were alvays permitted to prevail^ the 
world would make no progreas. A ettcoeseion of raoea and 
creeds haye been constantly struggling for dominion ; those 
who onoe subdued an inferior foe, are in their turn con- 
quered bj a superior ; and according as mankind become 
more civilized, their mode of warfare is more temperate and 
refined. The Jews thought that thej were Terj hardlj 
treated by their Assyrian and Roman conqnerorsi without 
reflecting on the much harder treatment which the 
Oanaanites had suffered from them ; and so when Catholics 
complain of the fierce assaults that are made on their re- 
ligion by Protestants, they don't take into consideration the 
greater amount of suffering which has been caused in rarious 
countries by their own conoclastic aggressions. It is our 
duty to show the Catholics that the world is improving by 
disputing mildly and courteously with them — ^by not only 
sparing the body from the pain of fire and imprisonment^ 
but by respecting the finer feelings of the mind, and neither 
hurting wantonly with the barbed darts of ridicule, nor 
with the dirt and stones of scurrilous abuse. But the great 
struggle between Reason the Reformer, and Sentiment the 
Conserratiye, I will make plain to you by the help of a 
parable : — 

** To a city which had grown up from ancient custom, and 
was full of crooked lanes and irregularitieSi there came a 
great engineer, who was called John Waymaker, and he 
proposed to the inhabitants a well-considered plan of reform* 
' My good citizen!^' said John, * your houses are stuck here 
and there, as if they had come down from the clouds, and 
your narrow dirty streets wind about in every direction^ 
with no better plan or purpose than the rabbit tracks of a 
wood. Allow me to set to work, and I will make a spacious 
new road through your city, which shall be well paved, and 
well drained and watered, and lighted with gas, which shall 
run east and west, as straight as an arrow, and be convenient 
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both for residence and trade.' Then some of the more 
enlightened citizens were in favonr of the reform of John 
Wajmaker ; hot others opposed it, becaose it would un- 
settle them, and turn them out of their old homes, and 
especially strong was the opposition of those who resided 
in St. Peter^s Lane, which was threatened with entire 
demolition. And the citizens were divided into two parties. 
Those who approved of the scheme of Waymaker were 
called New Koaders, while all who made opposition to his 
plan were called Old Laners, and there were many meetings 
held for considering the matter, and the city was agitated 
with long and obstinate controversies. But the New 
Eroaders gained at length sufficient power and influence to 
commence the construction of their great thoroughfiEire, 
under Waymaker's direction, and vast heaps of rubbish were 
cleared away, and mounds levelled, and foundations dug, and 
in the course of a few years there arose at one end of the 
city a number of fine buildings, which were the beginning 
of Kevolution Koad. When their ideas thus appeared in 
visible acts, and the prospective improvement became more 
manifest, the New Headers brought many more people over 
to their views, and they thought that all opposition would 
cease. ' Come and look at our work,* said they, * and see 
what a noble reform we are executing, and judge how much 
better it will be for the inhabitants of the city when our 
nndertakiug is fully accomplished ! ' But the Old Laners,. 
who were governed by sentiment, saw the enterprise from 
another view- point, and could not be reconciled to the dis- 
turbance that was going on, and the breaking up of their 
beloved hearths and homes. 'Do you call this a noble 
reform,' said they, ' which is bringing about so much havoc 
and desolation, and is causing such an amount of suffering, 
agony, and woe 1 Is it pleasant for our eyes to see the good 
old familiar Lane of St. Peter swept away, and the holy 
monastery pulled down, and the burying-ground of our 
fathers desecrated ? Alas ! how can we live and find shelter 
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when the old roofs are gone ? and the oheerful hearths have 
disappeared ? and the familiar corners where we were 
cradled f and the walls which are hung about with pictures 
of the saints that have been dear to us from the days of our 
childhood? Why do you wicked demolishers seek to 
deprive us of that which we esteem of most worth ? And 
what is even worse, you add iosult to injury by asking us 
to approve of your enterprise 1 No, we will not have a 
linger in your enterprise. Let us still inhabit St. Peter's 
Lane ; let us live undisturbed in the way of our fathers, 
and as to your fine Bevolution Boad, we hate the very name 
of it, and wish the engineer who planned it to the devil.* " 



LESSON 21. 
The Slow Shepherd. 

WE arrived in Leicester on the 8th of December, 186G, 
and before doing anything at our trade, went to the 
Albion Baths in New Walk, where^ for the charge of a 
penny each, we had a thorough good sousing, and came away 
clean and fresh. We afterwards made our way to the 
Library and News-room, which is at the corner of the streets 
Granby and Belvoir, and for the same trifling cost had a 
vast variety of reading before us, and besides got into very 
good company. It being market day, two country gentle- 
men, Parson Prudens and Squire Bolingford, from one of the 
neighbouring villages, happened to meet at our table. The 
parson shook hands with the young squire, inquired politely 
After his wife's health, and in a very delicate manner ex- 
pressed surprise at his long absence from church. '' I must 
admit that I am a truant-player,*' said the Squire ; " I have 
not been to church very lately ; and if you would know the 
reason, you should just come and look into my library, 
where you will find many excellent modern works of 
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advanoed thinkers ; and while I have at home the best light 
of the nineteenth century, it is not likely that I shall leave 
it every Sunday to go and hear from you the antiquated 
doctrines of the sixteenth. The sermons which you preach 
are only interesting to half a dozen old ladies who live apart 
from the busy world like the ancient anchorites, and are 
everlastingly brooding on death and doomsday ; the rest of 
the congregation may as well stay away, as I do, for any 
good which they get from your teaching. I believe, with 
Lord Amberley, that if you and the rest of the clergy don't 
advance with the times a little more, and give utterance to 
modem thought, the Church of England will soon be swept 
away as a mere obstruction to human progress." 

''A clergyman has a very difficult part to play,** said Mr. 
Prudens ; '' and it is impossible for him to preach a sermou 
that shall suit all his parishioners ; but he must endeavour 
to satisfy the majority. If I were to read one of your 
&vourite books from the pulpit, or preach a sermon of the 
same advanced type, it would afford you pleasure, but would 
offend every one else. Dr. Halley, when he was residing in 
the parish, used to take regularly a volume on some subject 
of peculiar interest into his pew, to read during the sermon ; 
then, as he said, he could be feeding, as well as the rest of 
the flock, though not from the same provender. It may 
not be very pleasant to have to sit by and hear a tale, or 
listen to instruction which interests other people and not 
ourselves, yet there are many in our parish who have suffi- 
cient patience to bear it. I never hear any complaint made 
by the farmers, the tradesmen, or the labourers, because the 
sermon is not to their respective tastes ; they sit through it 
dreamily or thoughtfully, and then leave church and talk 
on whatever happens to be uppermost in their minds. Even 
the rough lads of the village, who attend the Sunday school, 
can be made to sit quietly through the sermon, with an 
occasional slap from the master; or they amuse themselves 
by exchanging pictures, knotting their handkerchiefis, and 
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playing with their hands. But the old ladies of whom you 
sp^Jc are listening all the while with profound attention to 
a good orthodox discourse, and heing instructed ; and they 
are, after all, the most important party to be consulted in 
the matter. Their inflaenoe is greater than you imagine. 
I only have one hearer less by your staying away from 
<shurch, but if I were to offend them, they would go over to 
the Methodists, and draw away half my congregation. The 
religious old ladies of England occupy a very similar position 
to that which the monks held in a former age ; they give 
alms, and visit the sick, and caltivate religion in their 
fashion for those who are too busy to cultivate it themselves. 
They have a reputation for great sanctity; the people 
believe in them, and thus they get the power to rule the 
clergy to a great extent, and are able to impose their 
dreamy sentimental orthodoxy on the more reflective mind 
of the country.** 

** Allow me, gentlemen, to interrupt your debate," said 
my master. ** In my humble opinioa, an enlightened man 
is not justified in shutting himself up in his library, and 
withdrawing from his more ignorant neighbours, because he 
has outgrown their superstitions. In order to reform the 
world, we must condescend to live in the woiid, and submit 
to its established customs and usages. The highway between 
your village and Leicester is a very uneven and crooked one, 
which, I dare say, Mr. Bolingford would like to reform ; but 
with all its faults, he is willing to travel by it till such time 
as it can be reformed. People conform to the laws of the 
country without entirely approving of them, or believing 
them perfect; and in like manner may conform to the 
Church. When a Protestant prince goes to rule over 
Oatholics or Greeks, he generally consents to humour his 
subjects by wearing orthodox garments ; aad so may a prime 
minister condescend for the public welfiu^, and so may a 
village squire. It is never well for the progress of a nation, 
when its captains, instead of gently leading the people, ride 
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clean away from them, as in the case of the Protestant 
nobility of Ireland. A notion prevails to some extent 
among the philosophical reformers of Europe, that the clergy, 
instead of being real teachers and benefactors of the people, 
are an organized confederacy for keeping them in ignorance 
and saperstition. People who entertain this un&voarable 
yiew of the clerical body fall into the very common illusion 
of confounding caase with effect. So far from an educated 
Protestant minister retarding the progress of his congrega- 
tion, the congregation are in reality a great drag on him ; 
for he must accommodate himself to their pace, and conde- 
scend to entertain their sentiments to some extent, or he 
will soon lose all hold of them, and suffer them to fall into 
the hands of Dissenters and Eomauists. The belief in 
witchcraft, which still obstinately prevails in the rural dis- 
tricts, is not upheld by the teaching of the clergy, but in 
spite of it. Our American cousins have managed to escape 
from the yoke of priestcraft under which this country is said 
to labour ; but what is the consequence ? What are we to 
learn from the prevalence of Romanism, Mormonism, Shaker- 
ism, and Spiritualism among them) Have the people 
become more enlightened without an educated clergy, or 
more superstitious ? The worst thing that can be said of 
the worst parsons, is that they merely study, like the 
majority of theatrical managers and editors, the law of 
supply and demand, and carelessly follow the people, to 
minister to their prevailing tastes and humours, instead of 
endeavouring, by gentle steps, to lead, direct, and improve 
them. With respect to your own parish church, I would 
recommend, for its improvement, that you build compart- 
ments, and divide the congregation into classes in the 
manner of your Sunday school. The schoolmaster might 
have the children apart, and read to them, or preach them 
a simple and interesting sermon, which would be sure to 
command their attention ; the old ladies might sit together 
in a snug chapel, where some qualified curate, or lady 
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superior, might read them an orthodox discoarse; the 
advanoed thinkers, who would not be yery numerous, Mr. 
Bolingford might instruct in a closet ; and then Mr. Prudens, 
after this sorting and separating, might preach better ser- 
mons to -the body of the congregation, which should be 
edifying both to women and men. And so, by a simple 
reform, instead of one class only getting instruction, and the 
others being absent, or sitting idle and looking on, the whole 
parish would be instructed together. I will end with a tale 
which both of you will do well to remember : — 

'* An actiye young pedestrian, hurrying off to a fidr one 
spring morning, happened to pass a shepherd on the road, 
who was moving slowly on with his flock. *Why don't you 
walk a little faster, old chap ? ' said he ; ^ you moye like a 
sack of sand, and I wonder you don't fall asleep. Come, 
pick up your heels and mend that lazy pace a little, or 
you'll never get your flock to the fair.' 'I'm quite as 
anxious to get forward as you, young man,' said the shep- 
herd, * but not as able. It is easy for you to go ahead, who 
have no encumbrance, but if you had my feeble sheep to 
take care of, you would find it very needful to moderate 
your pace, or they would soon be left behind you and half 
lost.' " 



LESSON 22. 
The Jew and the Gypsy. 

BEFORE leaving London for Rochester, I walked through 
Regent's Park with my master, and we went up on 
Primrose Hill, and sat together on one of the long double 
seats to look round on Hampstead and Highgate, and far 
over the region of buildings east, south, and west, which was 
more than half hid with a canopy of smoke. Tom Speck, 
who was posted there with his telescope, pointed out objects 
of interest to the hill-climbers, and for the charge of a penny 
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permitted them to look through his glass. Two iatelligent 
Secularists, John Kilbogie and Bosher Bruff, sat down to 
rest by the side of us, and as soon as the church bells com- 
menced chiming for service, they gave vent in rather hard 
words to their hatred of priestcraft and abhorrence of super- 
stition. John said he hoped he should live to hear the 
finish of that blasted jingle, and see all those many spikes in 
the air, which denoted the idolatry of the nation, knocked 
down and converted to a reasonable purpose. He thought 
that if all the money which was spent in church-building 
and propagating nonsense and lies were laid out in providing 
the poor with better houses and more bread, it would be a 
reformation worth talking about. Bosher said it was a 
burning shame that so much humbug and mummery should 
be sufifered to go on all over the country ; the people were at 
the mercy of a parcel of black-gowned scamps, who hocussed 
them with superstition for the sake of picking their pockets. 
He should like to see every mother's son of them sent off 
to Botany Bay, and be made to work for his living among 
the convicts. '^ My good friends," said Tinker, '' I think 
you are rather too hard on the parsons and churches. When 
ill-trained boys first leave school, and are freed from the 
yoke of authority, they generally vote schooldom a nuisance, 
and would like to poll down all schools and punish the 
masters if they had it in their power ; but when once they 
get more experience and grow up to the age of sober man- 
hood they entertain very different views. If you derive no 
benefit from the religious teaching that is going on in our 
churches, the majority of people do, who have not yet 
arrived at your intellectual development. People must 
exercise their imagination before they can use their reason ; 
they must dream before they can reflect, and the great 
advantage of the theological drill which they have in the 
churches is, that their ideal power is restricted by it and 
they are all made to dream alike. When the imagination is 
once regulated by clerical teaching, and kept within certain 
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pracribed limitSy the reasooiDg power is gnuinaUj strength' 
ened and enabled to sabdne it, and thns tbe Chorcli's mem- 
bers emancipate themselves at last from their conventional 
myihs. Poll down all the places of worship throaghont the 
coimtrj and banish the priests^ and yoa woold not make 
jaar soperatitions conntiymen more rational, bnt just the 
rerene; the popnlar imagination being no longer under 
cheeky woold soon break ont in a hundred new forms of 
fanatidsm. Prophets and revelatorg woold be heard of in 
eveiy quarter; manj new sects like the Mormons and 
Shakers woold spring up and establish new orders of priests, 
and these priests would have to prohibit further rerelation 
and frame systems of theology to keep the dreamers within 
bounds — in £ict, would have to take a retrograded and 
divided people over their old educational ground again, and 
under less favourable drcumstancea The notion of pulling 
down all churches^ or converting them into stables and 
barns, was much in vogue during the great French Bevoln- 
tion ; but those who then attempted to put it in practice 
were soon taught by sad experience that the old forms of 
religion were, even when measured by their own standard 
of utility, not altogether useless. Up to the present time 
there has never been found a tribe of people to rise from the 
poverty of barbarism and become a civilized and flourishing 
community till they have found some way of cultivating the 
imagination and balandng the passions by public worship ; 
and even the superstition that has more or less infected all 
religions is better than mere sensualism and savagery : there 
is more hope for the man who wanders into error than for 
him who remains stationary with the brutes. Oar prize- 
fighters and London roughs are as free from the dominion of 
priestcraft as you could desire, but are they any the better 
for it ? Could you by any amount of reasoning with them 
conquer their passions and convert them into sober, respect- 
able, and rational men ? In order to elevate such people, it 
is necessary in the first place to cultivate their imagination 
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and awaken within them the higher sentiments of humility, 
reverence, love, and gratitude, as is done by the Mormon 
or the Methodist preacher. Then, after they have been 
raised from sensualism to the higher grade of imaginism, you 
might perhaps do something towards strengthening their 
reasoning powers and advancing them to your own pitch of 
enlightenment. I am sorry to observe, however, that among 
Secularists there are some who are not very good reasoners 
— men who seem to have left the school of orthodoxy a 
great deal too soon, and would do well to return to it. I 
don't suppose that they would improve in shrewdness and 
critical ability by going back to the church, but they might 
ofben acquire purer morals, £ner sentiments, and more 
courteous and gentlemanly behaviour. I will now tell*you 
a little story, my friends, which may be worth your remem- 
bering : — 

" One fine summer's day a Jew pedlar met at the entrance 
of a village a Gypsy of the same profession, and one putting 
down his basket of wares, and the other letting fall his 
jewel-box, they sat together on the road-side bank and began 
to talk of their affairs and the customs and condition of 
their tribes. ' We have no country of our own,' said the 
« Jew, ' we are all wandering pedlars, both your people and 
mine ; but while you like to encamp in the wilderness, 
as our ancestors were forced to do, we prefer to live in the 
towns.' ' I should not like to be pent up in a town,' said 
the Gypey ; ' there are too many neighbours and too many 
stinks for me ; we enjoy the fresh air and the freedom of 
the woods, and I think we have another great advantage 
over you in not being encumbered with religion.' ' Nay, 
there you are entirely mistaken,' said the Jew ; ' religion is 
not a burden, but a staff of strength ; it is the possession of 
this staff that has enabled us to get rich, and the want of 
it will always keep you poor.^ 
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LESSON 23. 
The Boiler and the Governor. 

ON our second visit to Newcastle, in 1866, we met with a 
partj of enthusiastic young men, who talked of going 
out to Italy to join Gkiribaldi and assist him in the capture 
of Borne. My master endeavoured to cool the ardour of 
these adventurous youths, and persuaded them to abandon 
their warlike enterprise. ** My brave boys,'* said he, '< if 
the people of Italy are determined to have Bome from the 
Pope they can get it without your help, and, on the other 
hand^ if nine-tenths of them are Catholics, and unwilling 
to make war on their Holy Father (which I believe to be the 
case), even if the Queen were to place her whole army at 
the service of Garibaldi, he woald not achieve success. The 
progress of England, France, Italy, and every other nation, 
is steady and constant, like the growth of a tree ; it may be 
assisted to a great extent by cultivation, but will never be 
accelerated by violence. You would not expect to see such 
a miracle of development as the Hindoo jugglers profess to 
accomplish on a small scale — a buried seed bursting up sud- 
denly into a strong plant, and the plant unfolding its branches, 
the branches putting forth blossom, and the blossom pre- 
sently transformed into ripe fruit. Yet Garibaldi and his 
fanatical friends are confidently expecting a miracle of this 
sort to happen on a much larger scale ; they expect that by 
means of a fierce commotion millions of superstitious peasants, 
who are mere children in intellect, will, in the course of a few 
years, be converted into self-governing and rational men. 
Bobespierre and the French Jacobins were labouring under 
jast such an illusion as this when they attempted to propa- 
gate their political faith with the sword in 1793, and Ledru 
BoUin and the Bed Bepublicans fell into precisely the same 
error in 1848 ; and on each occasion we know what were the 
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disastrous conseqaoDces. And yet there are plenty of ambi- 
tious men in France and elsewhere who, ignorant of the 
natural laws which govern human progress, and refusing to 
profit by the lessons of history, are always ready to repeat 
these mad experiments. Having once set their minds on 
the attainment of some grand political object, they seek to 
reach it by a supernatural leap, and never measure carefully 
the numerous checks and difficulties which lie in their way 
against the means which they have to surmount them. They 
calculate on making within a little time some magnificent 
achievement, and, impatient at every hour of delay in the 
fulfilment of their hopes, they fret and fume and work 
themselves into a complete fury, and their agitation tends 
in the natural course of things to produce a calamitous out- 
break and great loss of life. Then, if a wise government 
succeeds in moderating their unreasonable violence, and 
saving the nation from the impending disaster, it is fiercely 
assailed by the agitators a& the enemy of reform, when in 
reality it is the true friend of civilization and progress. ' The 
more haste the less speed ' may be justly said of all the 
proselyting efforts of reformers of the Garibaldian type, who 
expect to urge forward the ignorant multitude by force of 
arms, but only excite against themselves a bitter hatred and 
powerful reaction. No great permanent improvement in 
the condition of mankind has ever been brought about by 
revolutionary violence. People are not to be enlightened by 
the fierce thunder-storms of civil war, but by those peace- 
ful educational efforts whose light increases steadily as the 
rising dawn, and grows quietly and constantly into the per- 
fect day. Now listen to an instructive fable, which I hope 
you will keep in remembrance : — 

'^ The boiler of a large steam-vessel, swelling with heat 
and passion one day, fiercely accused the governor of working 
against the interests of the ship, and wickedly retarding its 
progress. * Just as we are getting up our fury,' said he, ' to 
have a good spurt, and go ahead in earnest, the governor 
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interferes with his abominable regulations to weaken our 
efforts, and so quite spoils our expected achievement and 
frustrates our hopes.' ' If 70a were capable of oool reflec- 
tion/ said the goyemor, * I could easily satisfy you that my 
regulations are dictated by reason and prudence. I have no 
desire to retard the safe progress of the ship, but unless I 
made arrangements to moderate your yiolence, we should 
soon be burst up by its terrible excess and blown all to 
rum. ' 



LESSON 24. 
Justice and heb Law-dogs. 

BETWEEN Northampton and Market Harborough we 
halted at a village green, and having tethered our 
horse Steamer by the road-side, lest he should trespass or 
get driven to pound, we did a little grinding for the 
villagers, and repaired two or three saucepans ^nd kettles. 
A group of rustic villagers stood by looking on at our work, 
and towards evening a young farmer rode up and reined in. 
his horse, when a conversation took place between them, of 
which the following is my verbatim report. 

Robert. ''You are home from market in good time, 
Thomas.— -Ho, did you hear how Jemmy Coleman got on %*' 

Thomas. ''Yes, the magistrates dropped it on Jemmy 
stiffish — fined him five pounds, however, and he must either 
pay it or go to qnod.'' 

Ned, " Well, what has Jemmy been np to 1 " 

BoberL '' Ho, he don't take out a carrier^s licence, and 
has been driving beyond the lawful pace. That rogue of aa 
exciseman drawed him into it, poor fellow ; he got butcher 
Crow to ride into Northampton with him last Saturday. 
WeU, the batcher pretended to be in a great hurry to get 
there, and Jemmy drove on as fast as he could, to oblige him, 
as he would anybody, without thinking that he was doing 
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anything wrong, you know ; and jast as they were getting 
into town the exciseman stepped oat of the Woolpack and 
asked him for his licence." 

Ned. '' Ah, he has trapped many people in that way- 
folks that don't happen to be acquainted with the law. How 
nicely he got poor old Jones, the maltster, into trouble last 
year ; bat Dixons, they bribe him well, and there is never 
anything wrong with them." 

Thomas. " That Will Dixon, of Wellingboroagh, has got 
through the bankrupt conrt again, I understand." 

JRobert " Yes, they have whitewashed him, and now that 
his creditors can't touch him, he will go on again fisLster than, 
ever, and get further than ever in debt, if folks will trust 
him." 

Ned, '' It seems queer to me that he should have plenty 
of money to go on with, and yet the folks that he owes it to 
can't make him pay them." 

Thomas, ** It's well known that the fellow could pay, and 
he ought to have been made to pay ; but old Barrett, the 
blackleg lawyer, took him in hand, and got his property 
conjured out of the way, so that there was no getting any- 
thing from him. And then, by going through the court 
you see, he has the old score rubbed out, and they give him 
a fresh start." 

My master now asked the villagers if they knew any 
of the magistrates who resided in the neighbourhood ) when 
the last speaker said that he knew three of them very well, 
and that one was no other than his landlord. Then said my 
master : — *i I have a little story, good friend, which I wish 
you to carry as a message to your landlord, the magistrate, 
and charge him to deliver it in turn to the judge of the 
assizes, that the judge may afterwards repeat it to the Lord 
Chancellor : — 

" The house in which Justice resided was guarded by dogs, 
which her servants had set here and there at various chosen 
points for the punishment of trespassers, and had secured 
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them fast by strong chain& One evening, while Justice 
was looking ont of her window, she beheld a cunning thief 
creep into her garden and begin to pull down the apple- 
branches and fill his sack with choice fruit. When the 
dogs darted forth and threatened to devour him, he treated 
them all with derision. 'Ay, you may bark where you 
will,' said the impudent thief, ' you cannot hurt me j I know 
what length you can come, and how far I may venture.' 
And then shouldering the sack which he had filled, he went 
laughing off into the street. A little while after, a poor 
honest tradesman came to the house on some errand, and 
being ignorant of the premises, and getting a little out of 
the path, one of the dogs set upon him and bit him furi- 
ously, so that he went back home bleeding and lame. Jus- 
tice being grieved at the sight of these things, on the next 
day called her servants around her, and said, 'I am as- 
tounded and grieved that such wrongs as these should take 
place in my garden, and under the shadow of my roof! If 
you intend to serve me, it must no longer be that you leave 
each dog tethered to a post whereby the innocent people 
easily get punished and the guilty escape ; but you must 
stand by in future and govern the dogs at discretion, hold- 
ing their chains with your hands. And unless you begin, in 
future, to guide and govern my law-dogs according to fair- 
ness and equity, you will soon be dismissed from your office, 
and I will put in your place other servants in whom there 
is more of my spirit.' " 



LESSON 25. 
The Fettered Chief. 

IN the beginning of June, 1865, the Russian cattle-plague 
was brought to England, and first attracted notice oq 
the 27th of that month, in one of the large dairies of 
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IsIiogtoD. It soon spread to other parts of London, and 
destroyed a great number of cattle. Early in July it broke 
out in Norfolk, and a little later in Saffolk and Shropshire, 
and then appeared in one county after another till, before 
the end of the month, it had got as far as Scotland, and ils 
victims were counted weekly by thousands. Then was 
there such a panic in the country as can only be compared 
to the confusion of a house when a fire breaks out in the 
absence of the master^ and there are none left to subdue it 
but foolish servants and timid women and children. '' Stop 
the markets ! Stop the markets ! " shouted Essex. " No, no f 
Shut up the ports ! " said Buckingham. *' Down with the 
plague-hawking jobbers ! ** said Leicester. " Hoy ! keep 
away there ! keep out of our pastures, you fox-hunting 
devils ! " said Warwick. *' Humble yourselves, and proclaim 
a solemn fieist ! *' said Sir Brook Brydges and his clerical 
friend& *' Kneel down and say your prayers ! " said the 
bishops. And what said the English Government ) What 
were the wise men of Westminster about in the midst of 
this confusion and fool-babble ? They hardly knew what 
they ought to say and do in such a juncture^ or were certain 
about the extent of their power ; they wondered whether 
they should act prudently to dictate to the whole kingdom, 
or let each county take care of itself. ^' We must not do a» 
Grovernor Eyre," said they, *' we must not, in our great hurry 
to stamp out this plague, encroach on the liberties of the 
people." At length, they stumbled on an Act of Parlia- 
ment by the 24th of July, and found that it furnished them 
with a certain amount of legal power for the regulation and 
suspension of the cattle-tuide, and issued their first order for 
that purpose. In the month of August they issued three 
further orders, and afterwards sent out a number of com- 
missioners to make diligent inquiry about the nature of the 
plague, and bring them advice as to what should be done 
for its suppression. By the end of October the commis- 
sioners gave in their report, but they were much divided in 
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opinion : some advised one thing as the most proper course, 
while others dissented strongly from the counsel of their 
colleagues, and thought it would lead to no good. While 
the plague kept spreading wider and was raging faster and 
stronger all through the winter, the Government went 
leisurely to work, with the help of their divided commis- 
sioners, to frame a new law, which, if it should be approved 
of by the Parliament, would empower them to do what they 
thought right. The Parliament met in February, 1866, 
and after a month of very hard talking, and cavilling over 
two rival bills, they passed one to enable the Home Secre- 
tary to act in the great emergency and contend effectually 
with their new enemy — the cattle-plague. A few weeks 
After the passing of this bill, my master and I were travel- 
ling through the Midland counties, and we made frequent 
inquiries by the way to know how it worked. '^ Ho, we 
•don't understand it," said the fanners in one parish, ^ and 
our magistrates and lawyers about here are puzzled to make 
cut the true meaning of it, in some places, almost as much 
as we ourselves.*' In another parish they said, '* The bUl 
might have been of some use if we had only had it in time, 
but it is only a mockery to stick up these new printed 
orders on evexy door and wall, now that we have lost the 
best part of our cattle." In a more favoured district, an 
old grazier said : — '^ We have had no cattle-plague within 
fifteen or sixteen miles of us, but we have got an Act of 
Parliament plague which is just about as bad, for it puts us 
to no end of trouble and expense in running about after 
licences to move our beasts a few rods, and with all that 
•some of us make mistakes and get fined.*' In many parishes 
they were sadly confounded between the orders of the Privy 
douncil and the orders of the local authorities — ^not knowing 
which they ought rather to obey, and some set them both 
at defiance. We arrived at length at the old city of Nor- 
wich, where some farmers and citizens were standing in the 
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empty marketrplaoe, and lamenting over their losses occa- 
sioned hj the plagae, and casting much blame on the 
Cfovemment. My master then addressed them with these 
words : — 

'^ The Qovemment are no worse than the people in this 
matter, my good friends, for the people are now masters, 
and whatever they please to dictate their servants of the 
Oovemment hear and obey. A foolish peoplAire constantly 
arming and preparing against imaginary dangers, and over- 
looking real ones. There is no more probability of a horde 
of French savages invading and overrunning our island thau 
of a like marauding force of SnfTolkers making an incursion 
into Norfolk, yet our goblin-fearing countrymen believe in 
such a danger, and loudly call on their €k>vemment to avert 
it. Hence the great volunteer movement has sprung up, 
and there are millions of money spent every year in building 
new ships and fortifications to defend our poor timid Britons 
against the old Rawhead*and-Bloodybones that lives over 
the other side of the water. But while they are making 
such excellent and costly preparations to resist a bogus 
invasion, they never dream of there being such a thing as a 
real foreign enemy in the Russian steppe murrain which, 
with our present extensive cattle-trade, is liable at any time 
to be brought to these shores. If the people had been 
wiser, instead of urging the Government to squander so 
many millions on ships, walls, and guns, that are utterly 
useless, they would have required them to spend a few thou- 
sands on well-qualified inspectors, who should watch the 
cattle-plague in Russia and Germany, and give us timely 
warning by telegraph whenever there might be danger of 
its approach. Under wise and efficient sanitary regulations 
this foreign pest would have never been permitted to enter 
our country, or, having once entered, would have been 
speedily isolated and stamped out. It has always been a 
favourite policy of the English people to fortify themselves 
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against despotism, to tie down the hands of their rulers by 
constitutional enactments, so as to prevent them from doing 
any mischief, but this policy has in modern times caused them 
to suffer much more hurt and loss than it has prevented. 
A deliberative assembly elected by the people is necessary 
for carrying on the ordinary legislation of the country, and 
deciding on all great constitutional questions ; but every en- 
lightened natiib ought to have, like an army, a responsible 
chief to be trusted to act promptly, from time to time, as 
emergencies arise ; for it often happens that a Parliament 
are long squabbling and babbling to determine what should 
be done to meet these emergencies, and before they can get 
their cumbrous legislation to operate, the season of action is 
gone by. The President, Prime Minister, or King, who, 
with his Privy Council, commands a whole nation, is not 
more likely to blunder, or make a rash movement, than the 
general who commands an army j and if he should so blunder 
and prove himself incapable, the Parliament would have the 
power to treat him as an unsuccessful general ; relieve him 
foom his office, and appoint a better man in his stead. Now 
I have told you the plain truth about this cattle-plague and 
its confusion, but a short story will make that truth more 
intelligible :— 

'* A tribe of ancient Saxons having elected a brave and 
powerful warrior for their chief, began to be in fear lest 
they should lose their old freedom, and they took counsel 
together to prevent him from doing them any harm. The 
council came to this decision, that their master should be 
rendered incapable of tyranny by being bound hand and 
foot with strong cords ; and on the morrow the whole tribe 
assembled at the tent of the chief and put this resolution in 
force. Not many days after, the tribe were suddenly 
assailed and beaten by an unexpected enemy, who drove all 
before them, and seized on their wives and daughters, and 
carried away the best part of their cattle. ' Ah, foolish 
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people,* said the fettered chief, as be sat and witnessed their 
trouble, ' you were mightily afraid that I should do you 
some harm, and you have prevented me from doing you 
any good 1'" 

LESSON 26. 
The Eivals' HEBELa 

WHILE we were staying at Chester, and taking a stroll 
on the Boodee, we fell in with two merchants, 
American and English, who being full of patriotism, were 
holding a warm international controversy. '^ The conduct 
of Americans towards this country in the matter of 
Eenianism has been most scandalous,'' said Sydney Smith ; 
" since the close of the civil war, and the disbanding of their 
legions of wild Irishmen, they have picked out from them all 
the greatest villains they could find and converted them 
into Samson's foxes, and have sent them over here and over 
the Canadian borders for the purpose of setting the Queen's 
dominions in a blaze. How a people can instigate these 
wanton and barbarous acts of aggression on their unoffend- 
ing neighbours, and yet pretend to be highly civilized and 
profess Christianity, I am utterly unable to comprehend." 

''It is not at all surprising that we free Americans 
should encourage and assist an oppressed people," said 
Kufas Wade ; " a people who have an alien State Church 
forced upon them, and their own state parliament wrested 
away. The most astonishing thing to me is, that you en« 
lightened Englishmen, as you consider yourselves, should 
pretend to be at peace with us, and yet send forth your 
masked privateers to destroy so many of our merchant 
ships, and give aid and comfort to the wickedest rebellion 
that ever sprang out of hell since the devil and his angels* 
revolted." 
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^'Ay, we sympathized with the Sonthem States/' said 
Sydney, " because we thought the Northern people were too> 
hard on them in interfering with their labour system, and 
forcing emancipation on their negro servants before they 
were capable of using liberty for their welfare." 

^< Yes, and we sympathize with the Irish people," said 
Bufus, "because we think you are too hard in inter- 
fering with their religious institutions, and are very 
unreasonable in forcing your Protestant freedom on the 
ignorant peasantry before they are sufficiently instructed to- 
profit by it." 

** It is plain, gentlemen, that there are fiEiults on both 
sides in these international grievances,'* said Tinker, ** and 
on which shore of the Atlantic lives the biggest fool and 
the worst offender it is hard, indeed, for an honest man to 
say. The great civilized nations of Christendom hav& 
always been jealous of each other^s prosperity, and addicted 
to the mean, unneighbourly, malicious trick of stirring up- 
civil strife beyond their borders, and encouraging each 
other's rebellions. Let the Servians, the Montenegrins, the 
Cretans, or any other half-barbarous tribe of Turkey revolt 
from the mild government of the Sultan, and there is 
Russia always ready to give these lawless freebooting^ 
fellows a helping hand, and make it appear that they are 
noble Obristian martyrs and patriots ; yet, when her own 
Polish or Oiroassiau rebels, who are not of her faith, receive 
help or encouragement, she is astonished that such wicked 
and turbulent people should get any sympathy from the 
neighbouring world. Let the Garibaldians, Bed Re- 
publicans, Hungarians, or Poles, raise a fanatical insur- 
rection against their national government and endeavour to- 
establish some wild system of communism, and they may 
always count on obtaining a liberal subscription from 
England and the powerful advocacy of the English press ;. 
but when the Fenian fanatics make similar attempts at 
rebellion within our own borders, how amazed people are 
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that such wretches as they should receive any foreign sjm- 
imthj and support. A revolt which takes place in the British 
dominions, or in anj part of Europe, is sure to he warmly 
encouraged hj the Americans; and yet when Europeans 
do the same thing for a rebellion which breaks out in their 
own model republic, they ' get terribly enraged at what 
now seems in their law- observing eyes a grievous and un- 
pardonable offence. The curses which people send abroad 
for the annoyance of their neighbours are sure to come 
home to roost. Will these great nations ever grow wiser, 
and instead of planting powder-barrels and casting firebrands 
up and down in each other's dominions for mutual vexation, 
endeavour to reciprocate benefits ? America and England, 
who are " children of one family " and acquainted with Dr. 
Watts's lessons, ought to know better, at any rate, and set 
an example to the rest. But to simplify these foolish inter- 
national quarrels, gentlemen, I will now tell you a tale : — 

" The rival tradesmen who lived near together in a cer- 
tain city, and were always at enmity, endeavoured to do 
each other harm by the encouragement of unruly appren- 
tices. .When Wilson's lad grew idle and disobedient, Brown 
was pleased at the prospect which thus arose of vexing his 
neighbour, and began to hail and talk with the young rebel 
and offer him his friendship and good wishes. ' I am truly 
sorry for you, John,' said he ; ' I know that you have got 
into a bad shop and are hard done by. That old nigger-driver 
that you are under will never teach you the trade, but will 
make you drudge about and do his rough work to save him 
firom paying a labourer.' And when Brown was troubled 
with a lad who was dainty and saucy, late to go to bed and 
loath to rise, Wilson or Smith would be sure to pity the 
young rascal and second his discontent and rebellion. ' You 
are lookiug very badly, Robert^' he would say, * and nobody 
is surprised at it. They tell me that you work hard and 
fare hard, and can never give satisfaction. I often wonder 
how you manage to stand Brown's temper and his wife's 
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miaerlj way^ Toa will never get any good under Um, 
that id quite certain ; and if I were in your place I would 
leave as soon as poanble and aet up for myself.* By such 
policy and such speeches the rival tradesmen annoyed one 
another many yeara^ and helped to spoil one another's 
apprentices, because there was no wise man in that city to 
bring them &oe to &ce and call them a parcel of fools." 



LESSON 27, 
Thk Quabbblsomb Soh. 

IN the autumn of 1865, when the English captives in 
Abyssinia were beginning to ezdte much attention and 
sympathy, we visited a newsroom at Exeter and heard 
some of the good readers lamenting the &te of their im- 
prisoned countrymen, and suggesting an expedition for 
their rescue. 

''I admire your s{nrit, gentlemen," said Tinker, ^'but 
there are many poor wretches at home more worthy of your 
commiseration than those who have run into the net of King 
Theodore. It seems to me a very blind and mistaken 
philanthropy to attempt to save the life of one reckless man 
at the certain cost of sacrificing ten others. We should 
not think of sending a hundred brave soldiers or policemen 
to inevitable death in order to rescue horn drowning half a 
dozen adventurous skaters ; but by sending a large expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia for the release of the few captives there, 
we should make a blunder infinitely worse. For the lives 
of these men are not at present in any danger, and they 
may hope to have their liberty in time j but by invading 
the country and making war on their captor, we should 
place them in great danger, and should certainly lose much 
more life than we saved. Abyssinia is not a country that 
we can colonize, and to send to it a barren military 
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expedition at the cost of millions of pounds, which might be 
employed on railways and other reproductive works, would 
only be taking the bread of famished multitudes and casting 
it into the sea. The money that we should have to spend 
to release a few reckless adventurers from captivity would 
suffice to relieve many thousands of people from poverty 
and starvation. If these European captives had been stolen 
from our vessels by pirates, and carried off and sold for 
slaves, as was formerly done in Morocco and Algiers, a 
powerful expedition for their release would be fully justified; 
but their case is entirely different. They have ventured 
beyond the borders of civilization to herd among savages, 
and have got ioto trouble by meddling with their political 
affairs. This is an imprudence which our energetic race are 
much addicted to in all foreign countries, and I don't see 
why heaven and earth should be moved to relieve them 
from the natural penalty, to say nothing about effecting 
their deliverance at the cost of many valuable lives. I have 
been, myself in various parts of the world, and have witnessed 
the behaviour of my vagrant countrymen. I have observed 
that both Englishmen and Americans, who venture abroad 
in other lands on no special business, are too frequently 
wanting in proper respect and civility in their intercourse 
with the native people. Sometimes they insult the religion 
of the country in which they sojourn, or they intermeddle 
with its politics, or consider themselves free to set all its 
peculiar laws and customs at defiance, and, as a matter 
of course, soon provoke a quarrel and get themselves into 
serious difficulties. Then they cry, ^ Givis Romanus sum P 
apply to the national consul, and call on their country to 
interpose and redress their grievances; and such appeals 
are often listened to without proper inquiry being made as 
to whether they are founded on strict justice. But the 
time will come when the citizens of these great and powerful 
nations will be too well enlightened to take up the petty 
qnarrels of such brawling adventurers, and they will be 

o 
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advised to learn better behaviour, or be cautioned to wander 
at their own risk, and be responsible for their own indis- 
cretions. I will endeavour to make this plain to you in a 
parable : — 

'< An industrious and respectable citizen had a turbulent 
son who visited the inns at late hours, and was constantly 
getting into some trouble or row. When he happened to 
be beaten, he sought shelter at home, and called on his 
brothers for assistance, and sometimes his helping brothers 
were wounded in the fray, or the windows of the house 
were much broken by a mob, who followed close at his heels. 
The good citizen was long accustomed to listen to his son's 
tales, and to fancy that he was unjustly treated ; but iu 
time he got better informed, and being quite wearied out 
with supporting these repeated quarrels, bade him get away 
from under his roo£ ' It is you, Hector,' said he, * that 
are making me to stink among the neighbours, and our whole 
family has had to suffer for your faults ; but this shall be 
the end of it. I will shelter you no longer, and you shall 
henceforth contrive to live peaceably abroad, or fight out 
your quarrels alone.' 



I II 



LESSON 28. 
The Cheated Watch-dog. 

WE left Brighton on the 3rd of November, 1859, and on 
the Hth arrived at Lewes, when the Volunteer move- 
ment was making good progress in the town, and there 
was much talk of the expected invasion of ^'Old Bona- 
parte." A number of patriotic artisans, and other workmen 
who had caught the alarm, met together at one of the chief 
inns to see what they could do towards raising a good rifle 
corps to fight in their country's defence. My master 
i^asoned strongly against the idle preparations that were 
being made, and exposed the trickery of wire-pulling 
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alarmistB, and endeavoured to allaj the working people's 
visionary^ fears. ''My good brother hard-hands," said he, 
'' this playing at soldiers is not a game suitable for you. Let 
the clerks and young gentlemen engage in it as much as 
they please, if it keeps them out of bad company and 
strengthens their muscles ; and as to spending money on 
gunpowder smoke, it is no worse than smoking cigars. But 
you that work hard all day with the hammer or the trowel 
have no need, when evening comes, to invigorate yonr limbs 
with military gymnastics ; but have rather need to exercise 
your heads. Look after your domestic affairs, my men, and 
endeavour to improve your condition, and don't suffer your- 
selves to be led away and befooled by the old cry that 
Bonaparte is preparing to invade us. When robbers mean 
to break into a house, they generally watch their oppor- 
tunity ; and since the French never interfered with us when 
left all unguarded in the time of our Indian troubles, it is 
not reasonable that they will pounce on us now. Every 
popular movement is sure to be strongly encouraged by a 
few crafcy people, who hope to make a profit by it, and then 
the simple multitude imagine that these noisy advocates are 
influenced by the same pure enthusiasm as themselves. The 
annual Guy Fawkes celebration that is got up in this town 
occasions a large sum of money to be spent, and those who 
are most forward in promoting it are not the best Pro* 
testants, but such as gain most from the liberality of 
Protestant fools. In like manner the people who are loudest 
in propagating the Volunteer mania, and demanding further 
national defences, are not the truest patriots, but those who 
profit most from the patriotic folly of the country. While 
you are making active preparations to keep off imaginary 
plunderers, you place yourselves at the mercy of real ones. 
I would have you be a little more on your guard, not against 
the French people on the other side of the water, but 
against some of your crafty countrymen at home. It is a 
well-known dodge of London thieves, who visit fires and 

g2 
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theatres, to raise a crj of feigned alarm or astonishment, 
and divert people's attention in some particular quarter, so 
tliat they may have an opportunity of thrusting their hands 
into the pockets of the fools that are so diverted. And not 
very dissimilar is the trick which is now being played on 
the patriotic people of this country. What is the cry that 
we hear ! " HuUoa there ! the French are coming ! Bouse 
up ! rouse up ! men of England. Wake the British lion ! 
Look to your walli>, sons of freedom, and make ready your 
gUDP, or we shall all become the slaves of old Bonaparte.** 
Welly the simple people linten to this terrible alarm-cry, 
and set about to xtkiae Volunteer corps, and repair their 
fortifications with as much alacrity as if a powerful fleet of 
invaders were within sight of thoir coasts. But after a while, 
when the expected enemy fails to appear, they will begin to 
oool down, and come to their sober senses, and will find 
out that they have been shamefully hoaxed. They will 
learn the unflattering truth at last, that their French neigh- 
bours have never had the remotest idea of invading them, 
and that, in the midst of their foolish panic, they have 
suffered several millions of money to be transferred from 
their pockets to the pockets of old soldiers and knavish 
contractors. I will make this invasion hoax more plain to 
you, my friends, by a simple story of what I have seen with 
my own eyes :— 

" A farmer's watch-dog having caught a young hare in 
the fields, brought it home, and lay down near the house to 
ei^oy at his leisure the well-earned repast. Two farm boys 
who happened to be working close by, looked on wistfully, 
and coveted the hare ; but the dog giving a sharp snarl 
as they approached, and E>howing his ivories, warned the 
intruders that tliey had not been invited to his table, and 
were unwelcome guests. The urchins were too prudent to 
wre&tle with the dog; but they thought they could rob 
him by stratagem. Knowing his extreme jealousy, and 
constant apprehension of strangers, they resolved to rouse 
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him up by a false alarm of invasion, and so make him 
abandon his meaL Pretending to see a strange cur lurking 
behind the road hedge, they suddenly threw stones in that 
direction^ shouting with all their might, 'Get you gone, 
sneaks ! Hey, Boxer ! Seize him there ! Shake him I 
Send him off! ' On hearing these old war-cries, the dog's 
bristles were up in a moment, and, letting fall his property, 
he darted past his pretended friends to pounce headlong 
on the enemy, and rout the invader of their common home 
but not finding the imaginary foe, he began to hasten back 
again in a more reflective mood, and was doubly disap* 
pointed, and not a little vexed, to see the boys in possessioni 
of his hare.'' 



LESSON 29. 
TiiE Hero and the Bully. 

WHEN the news came to England of the outrage which 
the American Commodore Wilks had committed 
on our flag by unlawfully arresting the Trefvt, and seizing 
on two of her passengers, my master and I were at 
Gloucester, and there was very great excitement iu that 
place, and throughout the country, and loud cries for ven* 
geance arose. We were working in Southgate Street, near 
the Com Market, and found little business doing, for the 
sellers were speculating on war and high prices, and we 
heard it said that the Government was bound to uphold 
the honour of our flag, and declare war against America, 
unless she repaired the aflront speedily, and acknowledged 
herself in the wrong. My master dissented from their 
opinion, and discussed the matter calmly with some by* 
atanders while lie was soldering up the leaks of a kitchen- 
pot. '^ Now just try to reason as men under this provoca- 
tion,'' said he, " and not rage as wild beasts. There is no 
dishonour done to the flag of England by the outrage on 
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the TrerU : the diagraoe is on the flag of America, and all 
lennble people who belong to that ooantiy will hear of the 
transaction with shame. It is the duty of wise and en- 
lightened masters not to get embroiled by any petty quarrels 
that arise between their passionate servants ; but to reprove 
their servants on both sides, and keep them within lawful 
bounds. When two regiments happen to be quartered in the 
same town, the men, when they meet at the inns, and get 
drinking and noisy, are very apt to insult each other ; but 
the officers never think of taking up their brawl, and pro- 
claiming a general fight for the honour of the regiment 
that has received provocation. On the contrary, they make 
a friendly communication with the officers of the offending 
regiment, and restore peace. A master sometimes hears a 
complaint from one of his workpeople of having been grossly * 
insulted, and perhaps maltreated, by the workpeople of 
another man, and he does not set about with hurry and 
passion to arm his servants, and proceed in a threatening 
attitude to the house of his neighbour to demand redress ; 
but contents himself with complaining of the grievance in 
a polite letter, and trusting to his neighbour's honour for 
rebuking his workpeople, and keeping them from further 
aggression. This is just the course that the English Govern- 
ment would take in the Trent affair if it were a strong and 
wise Government, and passion were not suffered to prevail 
over reason in its councils. There is little doubt that if the 
American Government were appealed to with civility, they 
would at once redress the grievance that we have to com«» 
plain of, and even if they refused to do so, we should not be 
justified in revenging such a petty insult, by proclaiming a 
general war between the two countries, and setting both 
shores of the Atlantic in a blaze. Our children and servants 
are liable to transgress as well as those of our neighbours. 
There are plenty of men in the English navy of the Com« 
modore-Wilks stamp ; and at any day we may hear^a oom« 
plaint from Mr. Seward of one or other of these fiery 
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patriots getting into mischief, and violating international 
law. And in snch case, on the supposition that the Treni 
grievance is unredressed, we should have a ready reply for 
the American Grovernment. We should say, ' We are very 
sorry, gentlemen, to hear that one of our men has been 
trespassing on yon ; but are not much surprised at it, seeing 
that your man, Wilks, has never been called to acoonnt for 
hia outrage on us. Most of our people are under the im« 
pression that you encourage him in his insolence, and they aroi 
provoked to acts of retaliation by it, nor can we do much 
towards repressing these buccaneering acts, and making 
them observe international law, unless we can convince them 
that you respect it yourselves.' Such a course as this, my 
friends, would be far more noble and dignified than the 
threatening attitude which the impassioned people and the 
newspapers of this country are actually forcing on their 
weak Government. There are many who entertain the idea 
that if we did not threaten and bluster well, and make a 
great warlike preparation, the Americans would think we 
were afraid of them, and we should have the Ifew York 
Herald chaffing us^ and saying that the British lion was 
sneaking about with his tail down ! If we were a truly 
brave nation, and free from silly invasion panics, and all 
that sort of thing, we should not care a straw for what was 
said of us. How much bloodshed has been brought about 
between the great nations of Christendom by their wretched 
schoolboy vices of bragging, bullying each other, and fear- 
ing to seem afraid. Bussia, France, and England might 
have easily come to an amicable arrangement in 18d3, if 
they had not been in great alarm lest their reputation for 
courage should suffer, if they had not assumed at first a 
threatening attitude on each side, and then feared to be 
mistaken for cowards by withdrawing from it. England 
and America are little better than a pair of swaggering 
blustering fools, who go on playing at this expensive game 
of bounce, trying to outstare and outscare each other. They 
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are afraid to be courteoan, lest people sbould think them 
deficient in courage. Why don't they' ju8t go quietly and 
oooUy about their business, and let the world say what it 
will I I don't know where to look for a brave nation, my 
friends, but I will tell you a story of a brave man : — 

'* A veteran officer, who had greatly distinguished himself 
in battle, and had scars on his breast as well as medaU^ 
though both were concealed under his cloak, was once 
grossly insulted by a stranger, whom he happened to meet 
at an inn. After sitting quietly for 'some time, a big 
blustering friend called him out of the room, and asked 
him if he did not intend to challenge the fellow that had 
so insulted him. * I am sure I shall not be at that trouble,' 
said the officer. ' I care no more for his stupid insolenoe 
than I do for the bark of your dog.' ' But if you don*t 
challenge the blackguard, he will think you are afraid of 
him,' said the other. * So let him,' said the officer. * I am 
not going to ruffle myself, or lose a moment's sleep on his 
account. To be mistaken for a coward by such fellows as 
he is very good fun. I can afford to be supposed a craven, 
Tom, and don't trouble to keep up appearances. Never 
mind how much people think us afraid, if we are not 
Afraid.' " 



LESSON 30. 

The Boxer and the Qcjaker. 

IN the summer of 1865, when working at Portsmouth, we 
fell in with a party of civil engineers, who had recently 
examined the new fortifications which are there being con- 
structed, and were not agreed concerning their merits. Mr. 
Yaruey said that these granite forts, which were stuck about 
in the sea sand, would have done well enough ten years ago, 
but were out of date now, for they would be of no use against 
turret ships and modern artillery. Mr. Mackenzie said that 
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they were not onlj out of date, bnt planted in bad poBitions ; 
they seemed to him to have been built for the sole purpose 
of guiding an enemy into the harbour; and the Government 
might just as well have sunk their fortification money on 
Goodwin Sanda Mr. Bruce said that our Government, in 
thinking to keep an enemy out of the country by setting up 
forts on the coast, had committed a similar mistake to that 
of the builders of the Great Wall of China : we could no 
more wall out a powerful invader who was determined to 
effect a landing, than the wise men of Gk>tham could wall in 
the cuckoo. In his opinion, we ought to leave the defence 
of the coast entirely to the fleet, and build our forts round 
London, and at certain other places in the interior of the 
country, where they might afford shelter for a retreating 
army. *' In my humble belief, gentlemen," said Tinker, *^ a 
good wide bridge across the Channel, if it were possible to 
build one, would prove a far better defence of this country 
against a hostile invasion than all your forts. The conti- 
nental nations, which have no dividing sea to break their 
intercourse, are not troubled with invasion panics as we 
islanders are, nor have they our insular prejudice and 
distrust. The old political maxim, that in order to have 
peace we should always be prepared for war, is only true in 
respect to the defensive preparations which civilized people 
have to make against savages. A city that is infested with 
thieves and burglars will find it necessary to keep up an 
efficient police ; and in a colony that is surrounded by bar* 
barian neighbours, who have no idea of law or respect for 
property, it will be prudent to be well armed and constantly 
on the alert, as a likely means of deterring the savages from 
aggression. But, in a civilized community of men or nations, 
who subsist by their industrial efforts, who regularly trade 
together and respect each other's rights, to be always arming 
4igaiD8t, defying, and distrusting one another, so far from 
being calculated to prevent war, i^ about the most likely 
means to provoke it. When people have been at much 
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pains to learn ihe art of fighting, and pride tbemselves in 
being very proficient at it^ and prepared to meet all comen^ 
they naturally begin to long for an opportunity of putting 
their martial powers to the test, and enabling the world to 
witness their prowess ; and should that opportunity be long 
deferred, they even feel a sense of disappointment, as though 
they had spent their training efforts to no purpose. Henoe^ 
when two persons^ or nations, of this temper happen to have 
a little misunderstanding, they are apt to be rude and inso- 
lent in their behayiour, and without much altercation are 
ready to fight ; their preparation for war leads to a love of 
war, and draws upon them the severe wounds which their 
more peaceful, confiding, and unguarded neighbours easily 
escape. When I was at New Orleans, in 1846, I fell in 
with an old missionary who had spent many years among 
the Arkansas Indiana He told me that it was the custom 
of some of the tribes, when they intended to have a good 
carouse oyer a cask of firewater, to take the wise precaution 
of first delivering their weapons into the hands of some 
trustworthy patriarch, who concealed them carefully, or 
placed them'out of immediate reach, lest, when they became 
excited with drink, they should use them for each other^a 
destruction. I believe that about the same period, or a 
little before, after many outrages had been committed in our 
garrison towns^ very similar considerations induced the 
military authorities of this country to prohibit private 
soldiers from wearing side arms. This is the true policy for 
preserving peace between neighbouring countries, not to 
build new fortifications, and put additional arms into the 
hands of an excitable people who are liable at any time to>, 
be worked into a war mania by the inflammatory articles of 
their newspapers, but to proclaim a general disarmament* 
I will now give you a short story, gentlemen, on] war pre-r 
parations, which, I trust, will make my meaning more 
clear : — 

'*A poor brawling batter-faced pug, being half-drunk^ 
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called one day on a Quaker gentleman, who had been elected 
member of Parliament, and offered to teach him the noble 
art of self-defence. ' You teach the art of self-defence I * 
said the Quaker ; ' how is it then that the noble art haa 
not saved your face from those bruises and wounds ? ' ^ Ah^ 
the best men must sometimes be hit/ said the pugilist ; 'only 
think what fighting I have done to get these few scars ; and 
where I have caught one blow, I lay a crown I have stopped 
above twenty.' < Well, friend,' said the Quaker, ' I have 
managed to get through the world so far without being 
wounded at all, and if your system of defence will not save 
from broken noses and black eyes, I will have nothing to do 
with it, and advise you to give it up as soon as you can.' " 



LESSON 31. 
The Frigates xsfjy the Clippers. 

WE were in London during the Christmas season of 
1866, and there witnessed great distress and stagna- 
tion of trade, which came after a monetary panic. The 
unions were crowded with paupers, and the soup-kitchens 
were thronged from morning till night with hungry unem- 
ployed wretches, craving relief. In a Euston-Road coffee- 
house we saw, on one occasion, three respectable clerks, an 
engineer, and a schoolmaster, who had spent, altogether, as 
much as £28 in vainly hunting for situations by advertising 
and answering advertisements. Between them and others^ 
a discussion arose as to what was the cause of the prevalent 
distress, and where they must look for the cure. Some were 
of opinion that the Qorernment should set all the idlers to 
work, and others said it was no part of government duty to 
furnish employment for the people. " The Government are 
great employers anyhow," said my master ; ^' they have in 
their service many thousands of people, and the important 
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question is whether they employ them wisely or not. Look 
at these tall strapping fellows in red jackets, that walk up 
and down Albany Street ; the Government undertake to find 
them something to do, and 150,000 besides ; but they are 
not employed in colonization, or railways, or any other 
reproductive works, whereby the taxes expended on them 
would all return, with good interest, to the people's pockets. 
They are not even engaged in such useful occupations as 
sweeping the streets, or breaking stones, or scariog crows 
from the field, I am sorry to say, but in frightening hob* 
goblins from the country ; and the many millions which 
they cost us are as good as thrown into the sea. These 
strong men, who might be helping the nation, are made a 
burden to it ; they are not producers or guardians of wealth, 
but mere consumers ; they take from the hands of industry 
an immense wage fund, which would suffice to employ 
double their number in reproductive labour, and would 
therefore suffice to remove all the present distress. The 
great nations of Europe are severely punished by their 
mutual jealousies and idle visionary fears. In these days, 
when political economy is so much talked of, here we have 
to go on building useless forts and ships which carry no 
cargoes, and maintaining five or six millions of able-bodied 
men, who are taken from the plough and the loom, and 
armed with chassepots, sniders, and needle-guns of the best 
manufacture, — ^not to suppress robber bands, or to defend 
our frontiers from an incursion of savages, — ^but to fight 
their own shadows ! No wonder that trade languishes under 
the enormous burden of taxation which is required to main* 
tain our foolish defensive armaments j no wonder that so 
many useful public works are deferred from time to timOi 
and that the number of hungry unemployed labourers oon-* 
tinucs every winter to increase. The fact is, our great 
European states are burdening themselves with debt in 
establishing immense armaments to fight against an imagi- 
nary foreign enemy, and by so doing are raising up a real 
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revolutionary foe at home ; and then their respective rulers 
become puzzled as to whether it will be most prudent 
to make war on the domestic revolution which they are 
creating, or to divert the growing discontent of their 
peoples by hatching some excuse to march on the frontiers, 
and engage one against the other. The day is surely 
coming when these over-armed nations, which have been 
so long occupied in frightening, befooling, and harassing 
each other, will begin to be ruled by manly courage and 
common sense, and study the wise economy of the Ameri-* 
cans previous to their mad civil war. And as soon as one 
shall dare go unarmed, and thus increase its industrial 
strength and prosperity, the advantages of disarming will 
be rendered so apparent, that others will not be long in 
following its example. I will finish, good friends, with this 
parable : — 

" Five strong frigates, being greatly afraid of each other, 
resolved to be well armed for security, before they ventured 
out on the wide sea ; and therefore they took heavy guns 
on board, which were pointed in every direction, and they 
provided stores of powder and shot. At the sight of each 
other's cannon their alarm became greater, and they sur^ 
rounded themselves with huge plates of iron, to be defended 
from the balls that might otherwise strike and shiver their 
sides. At length, being fully armed, they ventured out to 
sea, and starting forth on their voyage soon fell in with a 
number of clippers which were unarmed and well laden 
with merchandise. After having sailed for some time, and 
getting out in mid-ocean, the frigates began to run short of 
provisions, and called out to the clippers to send them a 
little relief from their .own stores. The clippers were 
astonished to find that their big neighbours were getting in 
distress, and when they sent off their boats with supplies to 
relieve them, made inquiry as to the cause. * We are not 
at all wasteful, good neighbours,' said the frigates, ' but we 
are unable to carry the abundance that you do because we 
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are so heavily armed.' Not very long after, the sky was 
overclouded, and there arose a fierce tempest, which raffled 
the sea tremendously, and strained every ship to the utter- 
most. The clippers bore up gallantly against the fury of 
the storm, but the armour-laden frigates rolled on this side 
and that, and let in much water ; and fearing they should 
sink by reason of their burden, they called again on their 
neighbours for help. * We have enough to do to save our- 
selyes in this boisterous weather,' said the clippers ; ' and if 
you hope to ride safe through the tempest, you must 
diminish your unprofitable burdens : it will be well if you 
proceed at once to knock off your cumbrous armour-plates, 
throw your guns overboard, and roll your balls into the 
sea.'*' 



LESSON 32. 

The Two Coubtiers. 

WHEN the London Reform mob broke down the iron 
railings of Hyde Park, on July 23, 1866, we were 
working at Greenwich, and shortly after we attended, with 
other artisans, a Reform meeting that was held on Black- 
heath. As soon as the meeting was over, the people began 
to disperse in all directions, but about a hundred mechanics 
who had heard of Tinker u^op came to our van to know 
what he thought of Reform. My master stood on the 
shaft-board in the way of a stump oi'ator^ and addressed the 
group of people with these words : — 

'' Brother Reformers, I am an artisan like the rest of you, 
though only of a humble sort, yet I have got a fair share 
of honest pride about me, and feel indignant at the insults 
which have lately been offered to our class by those who 
are considered fine gentlemen. And the wonder to me is, 
that a people with any sense of manliness about them 
should patiently submit to this vile treatment as if they 
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•were no other than asses. (Cheers.) Working men of 
England ! you have been grossly misrepresented by designing 
politicians, shamefully and foully flattered, and I see little 
prospect of anything being done to better your condition 
till we get a bill for the Abolition of Flattery, What 
would be thought of that parent or teacher who, instead of 
Admonishing of their faults the children committed to his 
<»re, and endeavouring in a kind and Arm manner to cor- 
rect their fallacies, enlighten and improve them, should 
meanly and hypocritically humour them to serve his own 
pnrpose, load them with extravagant praises, and represent 
them as altogether sinless and fanltless ? Tet this is just 
the way in which certain ambitious gentlemen pander to 
your passions when they are in quest of popularity and 
want to be accepted as your leaders ; and it is the most 
serious check to your enlightenment ; for when constantly 
indulged with flattery you can hardly be got to listen to 
honest friends who arei minded to tell you the plain truth. 
If any man gives utterance to views which you don't clearly 
understand, or which don't happen to fall in with your pre- 
conceived notions, it causes you to stop your ears, and groan 
and howl like the . inarticulate brutes. There is an old 
raying, that scholars get the truth told them, but patients 
and clients are never well advised ; and the meaning of 
this is, that scholars get their faults honestly pointed out 
to them, while whatever vices patients and clients are 
addicted to seldom get reproved. If any of you men injure 
your health by a long course] of intemperance and go and 
•consult some medical quack, it is not very likely that he 
"will reprove your bad habits and tell you to seek a remedy 
€or your ailment in a reformed life. His policy will be to 
^nk at your vices, humour your inclinations, and bid you 
rely on his infallible nostrum as the only means of relieving 
your pains — and you will go away and get no relief. So if 
any of you have a dispute with a neighbour, and go and 
lay your case before a clever lawyer, it is no matter how 
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unreasonable may be jour demands, or to what extent you 
may be in the wrong, this man will be sare to take your 
part and confirm you in the belief that you are altogether 
right. And encouraged by your cleyer advocate you may 
carry on an expensive lawsuit, and waste a great deal of 
time into the bargain, without the slightest prospect of 
realizing the golden promises that he has held before you ; 
and when you discover this at last, you will be overwhelmed 
with vexation and disappointment. In like manner when 
you, working men,* are somewhat out of sorts in your col- 
lective capacity, when you feel that your condition might 
be greatly improved, that you are fax from being so com- 
fortable and prosperous as you could wish, if you consult a 
political quack for the cure of your distress it will be a 
wonder if he tells you the truth. He will offer you some 
miraculous pill which is to bring your condition right 
without any change of living or further trouble on your 
part, and you will swallow it day after day and be no better 
off than before. And if you have a quarrel with the 
Government and lay your case before a briefless bairister, it 
is not within the range of probability that he will be fair 
and candid with you, or tell you that he sees faults on both 
sides, or that it will be prudent for you to be concilatory 
and moderate your demands. He will back up your claims 
to the uttermost ; he will see what you want to get, and^ 
however hopeless and visionary may be your aspirationsf, 
will promise you that all shall be realized ; for he does not 
study your true interest, or care for your disappointment, 
he only wants to make a noise in the world and gain a 
position. And, therefore, my friends, if you really hope to 
better yourselves, you must not run about seeking advice as 
patients and clients from a number of clever unscrupulous 
gentlemen who are eager to make a profit out of you, but 
you must go as humble scholars to find humble teachers 
who are willing to instruct you without cost. It is never 
well to have a vast multitude of people collected together ; 
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for a multitude are not sufficientlj humble and teachable to 
enable one to give them wholesome instruction. I like 
dealing with men, and will have nothing to do with kinger. 
Whenever I meet with a plain man, I find that he may be 
reasoned with on any subject, and will bear being kindly 
told of his faalts ; but if I were to go before some proud 
king, who had been humoured by flatterers, and speak my 
thoughts freely to him, I should soon be spurned away from 
his presence. So when I fall in with any of you artisans at 
your workshops, or at coffee-houses, or collected in a little 
group as you are now, I find that reason is always upper- 
most in your minds ; you hear patiently what I have got 
to say, and never express dissent from my views with the 
poor animal arguments of hisses and groans. But no sooner 
do you get massed together in a great mob, and have the 
crown of majesty on your heads, and listen to the flattery of 
courtiers, than your reason becomes dominated by passion'; 
you are deaf to good counsel, and believe yourselves to be 
placed above all law. I have heard of a sensible king who, 
being surrounded by flatterers and unable to get the truth 
told him, was accustomed to divest himself of his royal 
robes and go forth among his subjects asoften as he could 
in the guise of a plain citizen. I would advise you and 
other working people who are in the habit of crowding 
together in a sovereign mass and assuming arbitrary power, 
and getting waited on by fear and flattery, to follow that 
king's excellent example. Divest yourselves as much as 
possible of all mob majesty and walk about in the simplicity 
of uncrowned manhood, and then you will neither impose 
on others nor have others impose on you, and you will be 
greatly advantaged by hearing the truth. I will now end 
with a tale, my good friends, which you will perhaps repeat 
to some of the fine gentlemen by whom you have been 
flattered and deceived : — 

'' A noisy blustering demagogue meeting one day with a 
minister of state, began to deride him for deserting the cause 

H 
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of liberty and taking office under the king. * I am sur- 
prised/ said he, * that a man of ability, as you are, should so 
degrade yourself as to wear the court livery and bow and 
cringe to a weak hereditary ruler whom you know to 
be in every respect yonr inferior.' ' Well, my friend,* said 
the minister, 'I don't see that yon have any advantage of 
me ; for you serve a monarch from whose tyranny I have 
long since revolted — you are the courtier of King Mob. 
The kiDg that I now serve is, to say the least, a polite 
gentleman, and one that will be reasoned with and advised 
for his good, while your master is an ignorant brutal 
Domitian with a thousand heads, and one that will only be 
addressed with the coarsest flattery. My king is a man of 
kind and generous nature, who has at heart the welfare of 
the whole community, while yours only studies his selfish 
gratifications, and is hard, illiberal, and tyrannical to the 
last degree. If I do my duty to the State, my present 
sovereign is a man of grateful remembrance, who will not 
fiiil to acknowledge and recompense my services, while 
after you have striven hard to serve your royal master, if 
you only dare oppose him once, or ruffle his capricious 
temper, you will never be pardoned ; and should he get the 
full power that he is seeking, he will hang you or cut off 
your head.' 



I n 



LESSON 33. 
The Two Crafty Kings. 

AS we were grinding a tray of knives near the Elephant 
and Castle, with half a dozen idlers looking on, there 
came up two stout, heavy men, who were reading the 
Morning Advertiser together, and they proved to be a 
preacher and a publican. They were denouncing very 
strongly the sins of the French emperor, and especially his 
giving succour to the Pope, and agreed in predicting a 
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great war against France in behalf of Christianity and 
liberty. 

*^ The bloodthirsty varmiDt/' said the publican. " He has 
robbed the French people of their freedom, and now would 
like to make slaves of ub, and he is sure to be upon us 
some time or other, unless our Government are pretty well 
prepared for him. But we ought to be beforehand with 
him, and not let him take us quite by surprise. I should 
like to see him stuck up and shot at, just as they served 
that fellow that he sent out to Mexico." 

*' He is not merely a temporal foe," said the preacher ; 
** but much more formidable as a spiritual enemy. He is 
the mainstay of the Pope, and the instigator of all the 
Papal aggressions that are being made upon us. However, 
it is clearly foretold in Scripture, that we are to have a great 
final struggle with Antichrist, and I think it cannot now 
be very long delayed.*' 

" I should be very sorry to see a war between our country 
and France," said Tinker ; '^ but perhaps there might after 
all come some good out of so great a calamity. The only 
eonsolation that we can derive from public-house quarrels^ 
prize fights, and wars between civilized nations is that a 
great many vicious, disorderly, and fanatical people, who 
are a constant trouble to their peaceable neighbours, are 
thus made to punish one another. If the magistrates were 
to interfere with these riotous folks to any great extent, 
and try to teach them civil behaviour, there would be a 
pretty hubbub throughout the country at what would be 
called a gross exercise of arbitrary power, a wanton ag- 
gression on popular liberty, and so forth ; but let two rival 
mobs be armed and brought face to face, and they will give 
and take mutual correction in the most thorough manner, 
and be quieted down without a word of complaint. An 
election riot is often predicted in this country by those with 
whom the wish is father to the thought, and we generally 
find on snch occasions that it is the most violent partisans 
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on each side that are punished with black eyes and bloody 
noses. The rival candidates are sometimes shaking hands, 
or dining together, while the zealots who wear their re- 
spective colours are fighting in the streets. If a war should 
take place between France and England, I am satisfied that 
it would not interrupt the sincere friendship which exists 
between all the enlightened French and the enlightened 
English people ; such for instance as Gladstone and Michael 
Chevalier ; but it would bring a great number of bigots and 
roughs of both countries into collision, and relieve Europe 
of a vast deal of passion and hot blood. It is rumoured 
that there are some astute politicians who actually advo* 
cate war for the purpose of ridding society of its turbulent 
elements. If this war which you are looking for should 
really come about, I hope, gentlemen, that you and your 
friends will not enter the arena to furnish sport for cooler 
spectators. I trust that you will not suffer yourselves to 
be paired off in battle against the disorderly people of 
France. But now listen to this story of mine : — 

''Two kings once met together to settle some inter- 
national affairs, and plan the marriage of their children, and, 
having become very intimate, they spoke at some length of 
the condition of their kingdoms and the various troubles 
that environed their thrones. ' I happen to have just now,* 
said the elder monarch, 'a great many idle, vicious, and 
disaffected people to deal with, who are constantly seeking 
to make mischief, and clamouring for nnattainable things, 
and I dare not punish them as they deserve, nor even 
reprove them, for fear it should cause a revolution.' * I am 
no better off than you,' said the younger one ; ' for I have 
two or three outlying provinces infested with robber bands 
and almost on the verge of rebellion, and I could not 
venture to hang the ringleaders even if they were caught.' 
' I have been thinking,' said the first king after a short 
pause, * that it would be good policy to get up a war between 
us in the course of another year, and then these disorderly 
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people whom we fear to punisb migbt be made to punish 
each other.' ^I heartily approve of your idea,* said his 
brother sovereign, ' and as you happen to have a great many 
fanatical Protestants in your dominions, while I am plagned 
with as many bigoted Catholics, the business of war- 
making between us will not be a very difficult task. We 
have only to hatch some petty quarrel next Christmas, and 
threaten each other with invasion, and the hope of plunder, 
and the lust of conquest, and the zeal for conversion, will 
bring together all the lawless, ambitious, and intolerant 
people on each side, and when we have got them to break 
each other's heads in battle, we shall find that we have 
effected a good riddance, and may look for more peaceable 
times.' " 



LESSON 34. 
The School Eiot. 

WHEN the great Polish insurrection of 1863 broke out, 
we^were working at Halifax, and were present at a 
meeting which was held in that town to express English 
sympathy for the insurgents, and send them good wishes for 
the triumph of their cause. Some of the speakers said that 
it was not enough for England and France to stand by and 
give the brave Poles their moral encouragement, they should 
send a powerful army to aid that oppressed people and 
secure their liberation from the Russian yoke. 

'< If you want to help the Poles, gentlemen," said Tinker, 
" I advise you to go on making cloth for them in exchange 
for their com, and not to intermeddle with their politics. 
By sending the insurgents your sympathy, you induce them 
to entertain hopes of foreign succour which will never be 
realized, and to throw^themselves madly on Russian bayonets ; 
and if you really sent an army and made the nation inde- 
pendent, your mischief would be multiplied a hundredfold. 
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The wars of liberation which we EugliBh people Lave 
engaged in at different times, or assisted with our sub- 
scriptions, have rarely produced any satisfactory results. 
We are apt to judge other people too much by our own 
intellectual standard, and to imagine, whenever we see them 
discontented under a foreign yoke and inclined to rebellion, 
that they are an oppressed nationality, and just as ripe for 
self-government and the enjoyment of political liberty as 
ourselves. A nation that is really fitted to be free will 
have so much order, discipline, and concerted action that it 
will be impossible to hold it in bondage ; it will rise up at 
an appointed hour with irresistible strength, and liberate 
itself without requiring any neighbour's assistance. When, 
therefore, a people are seen submitting tamely to a foreign 
yoke, or making now and then weak, ill-concerted, and ill* 
timed insurrections, it is a sure proof that they have so 
much ignorance and vice in their character as to be 
incapable of self-government, and to require being under 
the education and guardianship of others. To go and 
liberate such a people from the control of their masters is to 
do them a serious harm ; for no i^ooner are they free than 
they begin to quarrel among themselves, and fall into a 
state of hopeless confusion and anarchy. The superstitious 
Poles, whom the Pope wants to have more under his 
control and influence, are no better fitted for self-govern- 
ment than the Mexicans. It was only because they were 
consumed with constant civil war during the last century 
that their independence was wrested away. We see at this 
present moment that the insurgents cannot unite them- 
selves against a common enemy ; they are divided into two 
factions under their respective chiefs, who hate one another 
a great deal more than they hate the Bussians, and only 
want to be left free and independent for a few weeks to be 
flying at each other's throats. Our former relations with 
Wales and Scotland, and our recent experience in the 
government of Ireland, India, and other subject states ought 
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to cony Id ce us that the mere fact of a people desiring 
independence, and making occasionally fitful efforts to obtain 
it, does not bj any means indicate that the possession of it 
will better their condition or conduce to the general 
advancement of civilization and human welfare. And I 
firmly believe, that the good citizens of Moscow and 
iNovgorod would be just as wisely employed in meeting 
together to convey sympathy to our oppressed Paddies, or 
downtrodden Pandies, as you, the people of Halifax, are in 
sending comfort to their enslaved Poles. It now only 
remains for me to tell you a short story, which I hope yoa 
will not forget : — 

'^ John the Liberator, who was a mad disciple of Don 
Quixote, being moved one day by the tears and false tales 
of a little truant-player, took an armful of cudgels and a 
bag of ginger-bread and bonbonfif, and broke into a village 
school for the purpose of beating the master and giving all 
the scholars their liberty. Scattering his weapons and 
sweets on the floor of the schoolroom, ' Here, my lads,' says 
John, * the hour of revolution has struck ^ rise up and arm 
yourselves^ and punish your tyrant there, and make your- 
selves free 1' The boys were rather startled at this strange 
visitor, and surprised at their fortune, and in a little while 
were all abroad on the floor scrambling for possession of the 
sweets j but instead of using the cudgels to punish the 
master, they belaboured each other, and made a terrible 
uproar with shouting and screaming and tears. The 
astounded master thre^ open a window in his distress and 
called for assistance to those who were passing, and in less 
than half an hour the whole village came together to know 
what strange disorder was going on at the school. The 
liberator, finding that the boys were all at variance and 
not working out a successful revolution, became astonished 
too, and fearing that he should be arrested, he made a 
hasty retreat from the midst of the confusion, and got away 
4>ver a wall and was soon out of sighf 
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LESSON 35. 
The Planter and the Conyebter. 

ON going into the news-rooms at Gauterbuiyy we beard a 
discussion between a captain and a missionary on the 
economy of civilizatioD, meaning thereby the most effective 
way of reclaiming the barbarian world. Captain Julian 
said there was no other way of enlightening savage races 
bat by conquering them; that which Cnsar did for our 
benighted ancestors long ago, we must now do for the barba* 
roi» inhabitants of Africa, Asia, and Australia. Missionary 
James said that the savage would never be elevated from 
his degraded condition till after we had succeeded in con* 
verting him ; the Oospel light which Augustine brought to 
the heathens of this city we must hand on to other heathens 
till all the dark corners of the world should be thoroughly 
enlightened. " I have another plan, gentlemen/' said Tinker, 
" which is worth your considering : my favourite way of 
reclaiming the wilderness is not by conquest, nor conversioUi 
but by colonization : we shall best succeed in propagating 
our ideas throughout the world by propagating our race. 
The old method of conquest, which the captain advocates, 
was well carried out by the Bomans, who had no rival 
empire to dispute their sway, or interrupt the progress of 
their arms, but is not to be pursued with like success by the 
European nations of modem times. France is much in 
&vour of the old Roman mode of civilizing, and is now 
working it with great vigour in Algeria ; but where is 
the profit of that military enterprise ? Her outlay in men 
and money has been truly enormous, but there will never 
be any commensurate result. In India, we have carried on 
the same method with much more success, and still have 
been great wasters; we have not employed there our 
strength and resources for farming the world, with anything 
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approaching economy. To take possession of a well -peopled 
tropical country which we are unable to colonize, is not to 
use our civilizing powers to best advantage : we are doing 
an immense service for the ungrateful Hindoos, who would 
be glad to get rid of us, but are not working wisely for 
ourselves and the world at large. England has long been 
sacrificing men for money in that distant region ; she has 
been sending her children abroad to wither and die, scat- 
tering her seed where it can never take root. If the many 
thousands of young men, who have been sent out as soldiers 
to lay their bones in Indian soil, had gone out as colonists 
to some temperate region of South America, and taken 
wives with them, we might have seen at this day such a 
people speaking our tongue and spreading our culture as 
are rising in South Africa and Australia — a new English 
nation of five or six million souls. Ireland we have always 
attempted to'reform on the conquest system, at an enormous 
expense, and with very little success. If we had steadily 
sent colonists into that country to the same extent that we 
have sent soldiers, how much greater would have been its 
improvement : we should have had no secret societies to 
fear at the present day, or insurrections to suppress ; for 
the whole island would have been Anglicized. Our mis- 
sionaries have not been better economists or more successful 
labourers than oxuc soldiers in their efforts to reclaim the 
barbarian world ; on the contrary, they have made the 
worse failure. For the soldiers went forth rough and 
rudely to conquer in Southern Asia, and when they sue* 
ceeded for a while in subduing barbarous rivals, prepared a 
fair way for amendment and peace; but the missionaries 
went meekly as teachers and benefactors, and presently 
they sowed revolution in ancient empires and stirred up 
confusion and war. And when they went forth to en 
lighten negro slaves in the Sagar Islands, they made them 
more barbarous, because they broke up the industrial schools 
of the colonists who were far better teachers than they. 
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From the time of Columbus till now, what an immense deal 
of effort has been expended bj Catholic and Protestant 
missons in Christianizing the Bed Indians of America^ and 
they have been merely building churches of reeds. In 
spite of all their benevolent endeavours to enlighten that 
doomed race, it is gradually disappearing ficom the earth. 
In New Zealand and other settlements the teaching of the 
missionaries has had little other effect than that of giving 
the barbarous natives crude notions of independence, and 
setting them at variance with the colonists ; and in South 
Africa they have so far misguided both the colonial and the 
imperial government as to drive many of the brave Dutch 
boors into rebellion. A civilized and a savage community 
have never been able to subsist peaceably side by side but 
by maintaining between them the relationship of parents 
and children ; yet the missionaries declare that blacks and 
whites shall live together as brethren in equality, and bo 
they put both races in a false position, which can only 
produce barbarism and strife. But our most enlightened 
and sensible missionaries, instead of going out to convert 
the Sultan, the Grand Lama, and the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, are now going rather to the thriving colonies of 
America and Australia to teach their poor emigrant 
countrymen, and in this well-directed labour of love I wish 
them every success. Colonization, gentlemen, is a far more 
economical and more effective method of spreading world- 
reform than either conversion or conquest. If the 
•enormous sums of money which this country has fooled 
away in barren military expeditions to Afghanistan, 
Turkey, Abyssinia, and other lands, had been laid out in 
founding new settlements, and giving them good roads and 
police, how much better would be the present position of 
our race. And if all the vast wealth which has been 
begged in Boston, London, and Borne, and cast away on 
the conversion of savages^ had been spent in transplanting 
poor labourers to desert places, and changing them into 
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gardens of fruitfulness, the gain of the world would be 
great. This good work, which the Government and the 
rich churches ought to carry out^ is left in the hands of a 
few humble ladies, such as Mrs. Chisholm and Miss Kye. 
The nation can lavish its millions every year in destroying 
life and stirring up mischief, but will only afford hundreds 
towards finding employment for the poor. I am not 
inclined to weary you further, gentlemen ; but if the truth . 
which I have endeavoured to point out is not yet manifest 
to your eyes, I will endeavour to make it plain with this 
parable : — 

'^ Two young men worked together in the garden of their 
father ; one of them was called a planter and the other a 
converter, and they were anxious to reclaim a neighbouring 
wild forest, and make it produce profitable fruit. The 
•converter went forth with much diligence and pruned the 
stubborn crab-trees, and dug about and manured the wild 
aloes, for so he hoped with great patience to make a choice 
orchard which should amply repay all his care ; but he 
laboured for many years to little purpose, and when he 
looked on the scrubby and scanty fruit of his orchard, he 
was not a little vexed and disappointed. The other man 
would not waste any time in improving the wild stocks, but 
be went fortb and dug and trenched deeply in the forest, 
where before had only grown thorns and briars, and to this 
prepared ground he transferred some of the beet roots and 
seeds of his father's garden ; and after a few years there 
arose another garden in that place as good as the first, and 
the planter saw that he had worked with economy and his 
cultivation was well recompensed." 
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LESSON 36. 
The Mountain View and the Narrow Valley. 

ON the day after onr arrival in Sheffield, we proceeded 
to the house of John Logic the ironmoDger^ an old 
tniBty friend of my master, with whom we intended to 
trade. John had once been a poor working cutler, then 
the foreman of a forge, and having got a reasoning head on 
his shoulders, was now a man of good business, doing well 
in the town, and caring for the welfare of others. Being a 
zealous reformer, he spent his leisure time chiefly in fighting 
against prejudice and controverting the old errors of his 
fellow-citizens, but in every instance the arguments which 
he made use of failed to produce conviction and bring the 
people out of their narrow views. A sectarian meeting 
was held in the town of Sheffield, to oppose the endowment 
of the college of Maynooth and the granting of assistance to 
any schools in which were taught the errors of Popery. 
John attended the meeting of the no-Popery advocates, and 
endeavoured to convince them that if the Government 
gave money for the instruction of our Oatholic brethren, it 
would benefit both them and ourselves, but he reasoned 
with the sectarians in vain, A party of masons afterwards 
convened a trades-union meeting, and declaimed very 
eloquently against the tyranny and greed of capitalists in 
getting their stone hewn in the quarry instead of having it 
out in the rough for the benefit of their trade. John met 
the party in argument, and contended, that to bring the 
stone out in the rough involved much waste of transit 
labour, and enhanced the cost of building material, to the 
nation's great loss ; but his words had no more effect on the 
trades-unionists than the blowing of the wind. A number 
of abolitionists next met together and petitioned the 
Government to break off all friendly relations with Brazil 
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till such times as slavery should cease ia that empire, as 
it long ago had ceased in our colonies. John told the 
abolitionists that no savage people had ever become civilized 
but by going through the school of slavery, and that aa 
soon as they had been disciplined by compulsory labour and 
made fit for liberty their fetters always broke of themselves ; 
but his reasoning was resisted by their passion and cast on 
the ground. Not long after a few English patriots assem- 
bled in Sheffield and addressed their petition to Govern- 
ment for stopping Lesseps, the Frenchman, from encroaching 
on Egypt and making the people dig his canal there, lest 
France should cut us off from India and ruin our trade. 
John stood before the patriots and tried to make it clear 
that the French were doing us a great service in Egypt by 
digging their canal, and were friends and benefactors of 
mankind ; bat his words were wasted breath, his argument 
produced no conviction* Wearied out at length with 
making windows for the blind, he resolved that he would 
argue no more. " I will now just sit down,'* said he, ^' and 
look on and laugh at the odd ways and narrow views of my 
neighbours, and, instead of troubling to correct them, will 
be as cool and quiet as old Goethe. The world is full of 
sheep and goats, lions and bears, apes and alligators, and we 
cannot reform them; we may paint them, or let them 
alone.'' 

'^My good friend," said Tinker, ''you and I are not 
disciples of the Old Showman of Stratford, who ransacked 
the world to make pleasure for all parties, and cared not 
whether men were Protestant or Papist if they only brought 
money to his purse. We live in a garden which may be 
improved without limit if we only have patience and 
pains. Heformers may educate men slowly out of any 
prejudice, but cannot convert them suddenly by argument. 
It is of no use pointing out a truth which is plain to our 
eyes to those who are &r removed from our standpoint. 
In order to bting people out of their narrow views, we must 
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enable them to Bee further, and before they see further they 
must olimb. Some men are shnt up in a trades-union 
valley, others in a valley of abolition, while others inhabit 
a glen of No Popery, or a glen of patriotism, and those who> 
would enlighten them must bring them out of their 
secluded nooks and lead them to a higher position, ^nd 
when, after much culture, they at length stand high up on a 
mountain, it will not be a hard task to make them com- 
prehend distant truths, for they will see and comprehend of 
them8elve& But now hear and remember this parable :— • 

''In a certain nai-row valley, there were a number of 
rustic people who built their mills and villages on the banks 
of a stream, and so lived in simple ignorance, as folded sheep 
which are penned up and shut apart by themselves. One 
day there came a traveller, who looked in among them, and 
found them very stnpid in quarrelling with some bordw^ 
people who paid them a visit at certain times, but did not 
bring com to their mills. All who came into the valley, or 
lived on its borders, they expected to bring grists once a 
month, unless they were rogues, for they thought that their 
valley was the world. ' My good friends,' said the traveller, 
* you take a selfish and narrow view of your neighbours : 
these men have other mills for the grinding. of their corn, 
and such as they find more convenient.* But he reasoned 
in vain with them, for the people of the valley could not 
understand how other mills should be in existence, and they 
laughed him to scorn, and utterly disbelieved the truth of 
his words. Desiring to bring them out of their inveterate 
prejudice, he invited four of their young men to go with 
him to the mountain at the head of their valley, and there 
he trained and prepared them to climb. Striding foremost 
up the steep mountain-side, he tracked out a path for them,, 
and they followed him with slow and arduous steps, and 
frequently halted to rest. When they had got up a consi* 
derable distance, the size of their native valley appeared 
greatly to diminish, and they overlooked a range of hills^ 
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and saw, wifch mach astonishment, some windmills which 
were briskly revolving with the gala They next took a 
winding path, and reaching the other side of the mountain^ 
beheld a large forest, with tall smoking chimneys, and mills 
that were working by steam power. At length, with 
hard climbing, they gained the lofty sammit of the moun- 
tain, and the traveller lent them his telescope, which they 
turned about in every direction, and saw their native valley, 
which lay down in the south, and many other valleys to the 
east, north, and west, which had streams running through 
them, and villages and mills like their own. The traveller 
now descended with the young men, and brought them 
again to their homes in the narrow valley, where they told 
the people all the distant things which they had seen with 
their own eyes, and thereby confirmed his reports But the 
people of the valley were still bound by their old prejudice,, 
and governed by their old prison views ; they would not be 
convinced by any reasoning of the climbers, so long as they 
could not see of themselves. And, supposing the traveller 
to be a magician who had cleverly bewitched their young 
men, they set upon him fiercely and hunted him out of 
their valley, and he had much trouble to escape with his 
life." 



LESSON 37. 
Liberty with her Worshippers and Yictims. 

WE arrived at Wigan in the height of the Cotton Famine 
which was occasioned by the Civil War in America. 
More than half the mills of Lancashire were now standing 
still, and others were mostly working, half time, and 500,000 
people were brought to destitution, and depending on cha- 
ritable relief. But the people bore their sufferings very 
patiently, even as devotees submit to their own fasts and 
penances, believing that what they endure is pleasing to the 
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gods. For their notion was, that the slayes were carrying 
on a great strike against their masters, and tliat a strike 
must be supported at all costs. And they were told by 
their fanatical preachers to remember the blessed martyrs, 
John Brown and Uncle Tom, and compare their own suffer- 
ings with the greater sufferings of the saints. We attended 
a meetiog where one of these preachers was begging relief 
for the wretched people, and we threw in our pittance with 
the rest j but as soon as the meeting was over, my master 
walked with the preacher and his friends into the street, 
and reproved their liberation wars, and showed the evil of 
their modern idolatry. *' It is you folks,'* said he, '' that are 
blowing up the trumpet of battle, and setting fire to the 
Southern States, and then you call on others to repair the 
mischief which has been made by your fanaticism, and take 
credit for getting the sufferers timely relief. If it had not 
been for your preaching, and that of your friends in New 
England, there would have been no crusade, and no inter- 
ruption of commerce ; the negroes and the planters would 
have profited by each other, and got on peaceably together ; 
our cotton-mills would have been in full work at this time, 
and our poor labourers would have had their cheap clothing. 
A people who are willing to suffer for the salvation of 
others are rightly esteemed heroes, but where are they who 
will benefit by this Lancashire distress ? It is plain that 
our kindred in America will have to endure a worse distress, 
and the poor liberated negroes will have the worst fate of 
all. But the madness which has caused all this mischief 
has now been long growing ; and I will tell you of its growth 
in a parable : — 

''When Liberty was, in former days, the handmaid of 
Justice, she was commissioned to do many gracious acts in 
relieving from bonds all such as had a right to be free, and 
therefore she was welcomed by many people as a messenger 
of good tidings, and was everywhere loved and respected. 
The servant and the apprentice, when their time was nearly 
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up, waited with longing eyes for the good Lady in the 
Phrygian Cap to appear ; it was she who opened the school 
doors and let out the jaded scholars j it was she who, at the 
fit season, released the prisoners and the slaves. In the 
proud summer time of the Boutbons, when the people of 
France had outgrown the government of feudalism, and got 
beyond the teaching of their priests, Justice commanded 
Liberty to go throughout the country, and relievo them 
from their ancient school laws, which could no longer work 
for their good ; but the bigoted priests and the obstinate 
nobles rose up against her, and forbade her to enter the land. 
Then was there much suffering and discontent with the 
French people, and when at length their foolish guardians 
relented and permitted Liberty to fulfil her mission after 
much hindrance, her coming was so welcome that they 
rushed forth into the streets to salute her, and many of 
them went mad with joy. And they turned their backs on 
Justice, and resolved that they would henceforth acknow- 
ledge Liberty to be their true saviour, and worship her as 
the highest divinity. And the mad people built temples in 
honour of their new goddess, and established a mighty order 
of priests. And the priests of Liberty proclaimed war 
against rulei*8, and commanded great sacrifices to be made 
on their altars, of coffee, fruits, sugar, and spices, for the 
release of all prisoners and slaves, and the suppression of all 
paternal authority. And when some people murmured at 
the immense cost of the sacrifices, or attempted to withhold 
them, they were immediately seized on, carried away to the 
altars, and themselves offered as sacrifices of blood. In this 
way many thousands were slain ; and the priests also made 
war to propagate their faith in other countries, and carried 
with them a terrible destruction, cutting men s throats in 
every province and city, to water the roots of their trees. 
But the cruelty and poverty which were occasioned by 
Liberty-worship at length gave offence to the people, and 
many of their fanatical priests being driven out of France, 

I 
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took refuge in England and America. In these countries 
they propagated their doctrine very earnestly, and obtained 
many converts, and established large and flourishing sects. 
In America, the most devoted worshippers of Liberty are 
now the sect of Bowdies, and in England the sect of Roughs^ 
who go about the streets spitting and treading where they 
please, and demanding sacrifices for the service of their 
goddess. And if people refuse to oblige them, they claim a 
right to take what they can, their favourite doctrines being 
— < Oommunity of women and goods,* and ^ Every man on 
his own hook.' The Rowdies and Roughs, who are guiltless 
of the sin of labour, and of bowing to any law observance, 
are esteemed Liberty's mendicant friars and poor saints. 
But the secular worshippers, who cannot refrain from 
enslaving their children, and training them up to habits of 
industry, atone for these failings by making large sacrifices 
for the service of the priests who propagate liberation 
abroad. And the demands of the priests are most exorbi- 
tant, but the poor simple people accede to them, even to the 
laying down of their lives. The English people complained 
that they were heavily taxed for the building of schools and 
the making of harbours, and many other works that the 
country might well do without. 'Will yon give us 
£20,000,000,' said the priests, * to buy the colonial slaves 
out of their apprenticeship, and impoverish their masters, 
and diminish your supplies of coffee and sugar ? ' ' That we 
will do,' said the people, without a moment's hesitation, 
* for the wealth which we throw away will be cast on the 
altar of Liberty.' 'Will you give us J&l 00,000,000,' said 
the priests, ' to prosecute a war against Russia, and diminish 
your supplies of timber and corn ; and send, besides, 40,000 
of your young men to perish in the East 1 ' * Alas 1 it is 
a great deal to give,' said the people, '"but we will submit to 
it very cheerfully, seeing that all which is given will go for 
the glory of our goddess.' The priests, encouraged by this 
devotion of their English worshippers, next sent a message 
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to- the planters of the Sonthem States, and desired them to 
make a worthy sacrifice to Liberty, bj unyc^ng their negro 
servants, and permitting them to ran where they pleased. 
' Gentlemen,' said the planters, ' we will never consent to do 
this, only at the command of Justice ; to let these poor 
simple people mn wild before they can provide £ot and take 
care of themselves^ would min both them and us, and 
deprive half the world of their cotton clothes.' Then, said 
the priests, * Greedy Americans, since you will not cast your 
wealth on the altar of Liberty, we will raise a great war in 
your midst, and cause you to sacrifice both your wealth and 
your children in honour of the goddess, and in such vast 
profusion as the world has never before witnessed.' And 
turning to the Northern worshippers, the priests said, 
* What are you prepared fco give for the atonement of your 
sins, and the consummation of this' great sacrifice) Are 
you willing to devote a million of your children and five 
hundred millions of your wealth 1 ' * Alas, your require- 
ments are very great,' said the superstitious wretches ; ' we 
thought of laying out our wealth for the making of many 
new railways, and digging a great canal which should join 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and we thought of marrying our 
sons to the poor 'homeless women of Europe, and settling 
them in new farms. But if the negroes can be made to run 
at large like the wild Indians, it will doubtless give pleasure 
to our goddess ; if the Southern States can be brought to 
the condition of Hayti it will be in her eyes a more noble 
work ; then how can we hesitate to do what is right t we 
will devote half our wealth on the altars of Liberty ; we will 
bear a great burden of debt to prosecute her glorious war, 
and will cast our sons under her chariot-wheels.' Then the 
priests turned to the men of Lancashire, and said, * Good 
and fiiithful worshippers, see what your brethren in America 
are doing for the service of Liberty, and you will surely 
spare something to help their great sacrifice; you will 
manage at least to give up your cotton T 'Alas! yon 

i2 
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demand much of iia/ said the Lancashire fanatics; 'oar 
cotton is very preciousy and without it we cannot get hread ; 
hut if yon require it to bum on the altars of our goddess we 
will devote it with pleasure, and are even prepared to give 
more. Naj, we will not be surpassed in devotion by the 
men of New England. Command us to make war on our 
Southern fimners to effect the liberation of their horses ; 
command us to pull down our reformatories and convict 
prisons, for the letting loose of those who are shut within, 
and gladly we will make ready for such a noble war and its 
sacrifices, and will bear its hardens without a word of com- 
plaint. For all that we should do would not be for our own 
gain, but for the glory and delight of our goddess ; and we 
would willingly see all our towns bumiDg, our railways 
destroyed, our stores consumed, and the whole English race 
perishing from off the face of the earth, if they could only 
shout with their dying breath — ' Flourish, O Liberty ! ' " 



LESSON 38. 
The Pope and the Kino. 

AT Blackburn we found many idlers in the streets owing 
to the civil war in America, and near the Town Hall 
a large number of unemployed people were holding a 
discussion and warmly taking sides with the North and the 
South. One party declared that they were in favour of the 
brave South, because it was struggling hard for Secession ; 
the other party said they hoped the valiant North would 
succeed, because it was fighting nobly for Abolition. 

''My good friends," said Tinker, ''you ought to be 
peacemakers in this disastrous conflict, and not partisans. 
Your sympathies are, moreover, on neither side worthily 
engaged ; for Abolition and Secession are both wrong. If 
the Southern States should gain their independence, who 
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would be advantaged by it? There must henceforth be 
Luge rival armies and fleets maintained in America, 
involving heavy taxation, so that you and I must help pay 
for the cost. And if the Northern States succeed in beating 
the South and liberating the slaves, the war will not end 
with their victory : American industry will afterwards be 
burdened with a great army to keep the conquered people 
in subjection. Some say, 'Let justice be done if the 
heavens fall ! Liberate the slaves, if every black that is set 
free involves the death of two white men, and costs more 
than a thousand pounds of taxation.' But the heavens 
have never been likely to fall, or in the least shaken, my 
friends, through any act of justice ; they are only endangered 
by terrible deeds of injustice, such as this threatened 
knocking down of the Great Industrial School of Africa by 
Abolition fanatics, and causing the poor scholars to run 
wild. There are such excellent divine laws in this world 
of ours that no erratic or vicious system can long flourish. 
We all know that idleness never prospers, nor dishonesty, 
nor cruelty, nor oppression ; and if negro slavery had been 
the abominable institution which some imagine it to be, or 
greatly worse than .that of our own reformatory schools, the 
laws of nature would have fought against it, and it must 
long ago have failed and come to an end. If the system of 
compulsory labour, which the Southern planters have 
always adopted with their negro servants, had been unjust, 
it would have been equally unwise and unprofitable, and a 
few Abolitionists of Kew England by quietly going down 
among them and establishing free-labour plantations might 
easily have convinced them of their error. But we have 
only to cast our eyes first on flourishing Brazil, Cuba, and 
the Southern States, and afterwards to direct them on our 
own impoverished and demoralized Jamaica, and on the 
still more wretched Hayti, to find ample proof that it is not 
the system of slavery which has the curse of Heaven upon 
it, but that of untimely emancipation. People in general 
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tftke a much more comprebensive view of the operations of 
nature than of any great work which is accomplished 
by hnman means. No one would think of asserting 
that the cold winds of winter are a great curse to 
us because a few people happen to be frost-bitten, or 
declaring that the heat of summer is a grievous plague, 
because a few others perish of sunstroke ; and if the slave 
ships had somehow been floating islands, and the drivers* 
whips, mosquito stings, so that the industrial education of 
five or six millions of savage Africans could have been 
effected without human intervention, the few incidental 
sufferings and casualties attending it would have been quite 
overlooked, and it would have been pointed to as one of the 
most remarkable 'examples in existence of the benevolent 
working of Divine Providence for the promotion of human 
welfare. Barbarous nations and races have never yet been 
educated and fitted for self-government but by a great deal 
of severe discipline ; and it is not a little singular that our 
short-sighted humanitarians should have been specially 
shocked at the mildest process of civilisation that the .world 
has ever witnessed. If we had attempted to tame savage 
Africa by conquest, in the way that we are treating India, 
we should have had to maintain a large army there, and it 
would have involved a frightful loss of life both to the 
blacks and to our own countrymen ; yet, in consideratioa 
of the ultimate benefits to be expected from our conquest, 
few philanthropists would have objected to its cruelty. The 
course which we are now taking of suppressing all emigra- 
tion and convict transportation from Africa, and shutting 
up the negroes at home under the oppressive slavery of 
their despotic chiefs by means of our blockading squadron, 
occasions a great sacrifice of white and black life every year, 
and much human suffering in addition ; yet we never hear 
of its outraging the tender feelings of the disciples of 
Olarkson and Wilberforee. If we were simply to withdraw 
our squadron and permit the negro chie& and the American 
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planters to make whatever commercial anangementa they 
pleased, the cmlization of Africa would thereby be greatly 
accelerated, and at much less cost of suffering and death 
than is now witnessed ; yet this lesser evil is what the 
Abolitionists are resolved never to endure. The fact ia^ 
that these political quacks, in their treatment both of 
savage Africa and of the Southern States, have exhibited 
the headlong blindness which is characteristic of all quacks ; 
their remedy is a great deal wone than the disease, and in 
their impatience to heal the sore they kill the man. The 
Abolition mania nour carries all before it in this country 
just as the No-Popery mania prevailed in the last century.. 
Philosophers, statesmen, orators, editors, bow submissively 
to the religious fashion and ruling sentiment of the day ; 
but the time is coming when reason will be placed above 
passion in the government of the world, and the succession 
of manias will cease to intermpt the progress of civilization 
and the welfare of humanity. The root of this great war, 
which is devastating America, I will show very plainly in a 
parable : — 

" In the great JRoman dominion there existed from very^ 
remote times two rival authorities contending for the 
mastery : one was called the Spiritual Power, which meant 
the authority of the pope ; and the other was called the 
Temporal Power, which signified the authority of the king. 
The king endeavoured to establish for mankind a govern- 
ment of reason, while it was the object of the pope to set 
up a government of passion. The government of the king, 
which first existed at Borne, was like unto that of a wise 
farmer who trains up his children to cultivate the fields, and 
make roads and provide necessary things for their comfort 
and health. But after many cities had been built, and 
tribes of savages tamed, and cultivation was far extended, 
there came from the distant Syrian land his rival the pope, • 
who brought into civilized Italy a spiritual sirocco, which 
oven^read the country as a blight. This man assumed at 
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first a life of great poverty and sanctitj, and practised 
incredible austerities, for which he expected to receive com- 
pensation in Paradise; and thus, too, he gained much 
influence on the minds of the superstitious, and began to 
weaken the regal authority. The king said, 'I am the 
vicegerent of the great Ood ; my dominion is one of his 
provinces, and it is mj duty to make law and order prevail 
therein, and spread cultivation abroad, that the people may 
have abundant food, and be prosperous and contented.' 
The pope said, * Men have no need to cultivate the ground 
and build houses, but to sell what they, have and give to the 
poor, that all may be brethren alike, for the end of the world is 
at hand. I am the vicegerent of the King of Paradise, who 
will soon overthrow your dominion and establish in its stead 
the everlasting kingdom of saints.' Then was there a great 
struggle between the king's followers and the followers of 
the pope to see which should have the victory — reason and 
civilization, or passion and revolution ; but when, after' 
much bloodshed, neither was able to prevail, they agreed to 
compromise their differences and reign side by side ; the 
temporal power was reconciled with the spiritual. This 
reconciliation, however, went little further than the mani- 
festiog of external politeness, and judiciously acting in 
concert on state occasions ; the rival authorities were still 
jealous of each other and never long without a serious 
dispute. For the pope was constantly interfering with the 
king's legislation and thwarting his works of improvement, 
and endeavouring to make everything subservient to 
his own superstition and the extension of his spiritual 
power. And by the aid of industrious missionaries his 
authority was gradually extended to other kingdoms out- 
side the Boman dominion, such as Spain, Portugal, France, 
and England; and the rulers of these nations he also 
frequently interrupted and annoyed. And if any king 
proved obstinate or fiftiled to comply with his arrogant 
demands, he laid the kingdom under an interdict, and so 
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caused the superstitious people to revolt and force their 
ruler into obedience. 

*'When the pope had extended his dominion nearly 
all oyer Europe, and intended to subdue the whole world, 
the king of England quarrelled with him, and entirely 
rejected his authority ; and though the king was not a 
virtuous man, his subjects were shrewd enough to side with 
him in his struggle for independence, and would not take 
part with the pope, nor care for his bulls and anathemas. 
But no sooner had the Boman pope ceased to reign in 
England, than the more superstitions of the' people set up 
another in his stead, which was Pope Puritan ; and he (as 
the Roman pope had done at first) declared war against the 
regal power, and taught the people to pull down all thrones 
and live as brethren in equality, and suffer none to reign 
but the ideal King of Paradise. The people of England 
listened to their new pope, and rebelled against the king ; 
and after much severe fighting between their respective 
followers, the king was defeated and dethroned. Then was 
there much confusion in the country by reason of the mad 
pranks of Pope Puritan, who burnt many innocent people 
for witchcraft, and persecuted the followers of his rival of 
£ome ; but his fanatical proceedings were greatly kept in 
check by the military power which occupied the place of 
the king j and after a few years the king was restored, who, 
though a vicious man, was considered by the people better 
than one who was mad. 

" The English pope, now being defeated and humbled at 
home, resolved to extend his power abroad by sending mis- 
sionaries to the colonies to check the increase of wealth and 
the spread of civilization, which was there brought about by 
the lesser tributary kings. For this purpose they went to 
America and Africa, and endeavoured to bring the savages 
under his spiritual authority; but meeting with poor 
success, they next visited the islands of the West Indies, 
which were cultivated by reclaimed negro convict slaves 
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under the wise mle of King Oane. And they began 
to pick a quarrel with the king by calling him a merciless 
oppressor and worshipper of mammon, and by preaching 
the nniyersal brotherhood of the Fifth Monarchy, and 
sowing discontent among his negro subjects, and seeking to 
withdraw them from their allegianee. The king was 
ofiended at this interference, and said — 

" * I hare come out to these islands at my own cost, and 
brought immense tracts of land under cultivation, and am 
80 providing food not only for these negroes, but for multi- 
tudes of poor labourers in England ; whereas you come out 
here by means oi the pence which you have begged from 
sUly, credulous people, and all you can do^ now you have got 
here, is to make mischief and interrupt my work. You call 
me an oppressor of the negroes, but I have saved these 
African convicts from death in their own land; I have paid 
for their conveyance across the ocean ; have taken them 
under my care as foster-children ; have reclaimed them 
from their idle and vicious habits ; have taught them the 
English language, and religion, and many useful arts ; while 
you, that have done nothing for the education of these 
barbarous people, now come here to steal them out of my 
hands. You want to take possession of the ground that I 
have planted, and reap the harvest that I have sown. If 
all that I have been doing in these islands for the improve- 
ment of the negro race is wrong, why do you come out here 
to work on my foundation ? You ought rather to go to 
Africa, and produce by your preaching a greater amount of 
industry, civilization, and happiness than I am producing 
here by my planting ; and then it will be time enough to 
interfere with my government, and give me your counsel 
and reproof.' 

** The missionaries sent word to Pope Paritan how they 
were resisted and persecuted by King Oane, and added 
many monstrous tales of his cruelty. And the pope, whose 
power was now greatly increasing in England, agitated the 
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whole country, and at length compelled the English king to 
interfere with his tributary monarch, and force him to 
surrender his negro subjects into the hands of the mission- 
aries. That was a great triumph for superstition and 
barbarism ; it caused many leagues of fruitful land to go 
out of cultivation, and impoveri^ed millions of people, but 
was a rejoicing for baptizers and wild beasts. 

" The pope, seeing how his missionaries had succeeded in 
the West Indies, resolved to send them next to the Southern 
States of America, to liberate the subjects of King Cotton, 
who reigned there, and bring them under his own spiritual 
authority. But that monarch being powerful and inde- 
pendent, and admonished by the ruin of King Cane, set the 
mischief-maker at defiance, and would not suffer any 
pestilent emissaries from London or Boston to bring dis- 
order into his flourishing dominions This resistance so exas- 
perated Pope Puritan that he at length fulminated a bull at 
the head of the king, pronounced his deposition, absolved 
his vassals from their oaths of allegiance, and called on 
King Cora, who ruled over the Korthem States, to invade 
his obstinate neighbour in the south, and take away his 
kingdom. The subjects of the northern king were mostly 
ignorant and superstitious tillers of the soil, all under the 
spiritual direction of Pope Puritan, Pope Mormon, the 
Boman pope, and the priests of Liberty, who happened now 
to be in agreement on the meritorious act of invading and 
dethroning the impious tyrant of the South. Therefore the 
invasion of the dominions of King Cotton by a swarm of 
fierce crusaders soon became a terrible reality ; and such 
wide-spread cruelty, havoc, devastation, and slaughter were 
brought about in a little time as the world had never 
witnessed in any former age. And when we shall see the 
end of all this fighting against civilization by Fifth Monarchy 
fanatics, who are bent on fulfilling their prophecies with 
the sword, no one can say till men shall agree to set reason 
above passion, and put an end to all forms of popery/* 
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LESSON 39. 
The Kino and the Landlord. 

WE aniyed at Banbury on Micbaelmas-daj, and the 
following Thursday waa the statutes fair, when many 
masters and mistresses came from the rural neighbourhood 
to hire servants, and troops of young men and women 
waited in the streets to be hired. Two country people from 
a Northamptonshire parish were conversing near the 
market cross respecting their old squire, and the way in 
which he managed his estate. We learnt that Squire 
Whirosey was a wealthy and eccentric bachelor, possessing 
upwards of three thousand acres of landed property, which 
he never looked after in any way, nor even employed 
a steward, excepting once a quarter for the purpose of 
collecting his rents. No repairs were ever done for his 
tenants, and in consequence, a dozen cottages had become 
uninhabitable, and were being pulled down piecemeal by 
plundering villagers for feeding their fires. Even the old 
mansion where he resided with two servants, was in a very 
neglected condition and in great danger of falling with 
every high wind, and the outbuildings were all in ruins. 

" If the old squire were to give up the ghost," said Tom 
Frank, '' it would be the best thing that ever he did for 
our parish ; everybody would rejoice, and we should be 
almost ready to set the bells a ringing. But I say a man 
like that ought never to be allowed to have a half acre 
of land or even a hogsty." 

" He is a shameful bad manager of property anyhow,"- 
said Daniel Bat, ''and it is hurtful to many of us; but 
I don't see how it is to be altered, unless we can hire 
somebody to shoot him." 

" Don't talk of shooting a man or wishing him dead," 
said my master ; '' if your squire is clearly incapable of 
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mana^ng his estate and has no relative to manage it for 
him, jou ought to petition the Government to interfere 
and oblige him to sell out. In Cuba, an oppressive or 
incompetent slave-master is compelled to sell his com- 
mission and deliver his slaves into better hands, and the 
same rule ought to be everywhere enforced, with the 
military o^cer, the parson, the landlord, and every one who 
obtains by purchase a public trust. It is the duty of a 
national Government to see that the land of the country 
over which its authority extends, shall be put to proper 
uses, or managed in such a way as shall most conduce 
to the general welfare of the community. Our English 
Government lays claim to many millions of uncultivated 
acres in Canada and Australia, and free grants of con- 
venient lots are occasionally made to settlers on the condition 
of their being inhabited and brought into cultivation. If 
in any instance a settler should fail to comply with this 
condition, the Government would of course be justified in 
taking his estate from him and giving it to another, or, if 
he had purchased the land for a small sum, in compelling 
him to sell it to a genuine colonist. In our own country 
the Government frequently compel a man to sell a tract of 
landed property, however well cultivated it may be, when it 
is required for a railway or a dock, or any other purpose 
that is calculated to serve the public interest. As the good 
of the community is the original basis of all landed tenure, 
it is evidently the Government's duty, as chief landlord, to 
exercise still farther this right of interference in behalf of 
the public, and compel any proprietor to sell his estate, 
or rather his commission to manage it, whenever it can be 
shown that the trust which has been reposed in him is 
grossly neglected or abused. But you shall hear a tale, mj 
friends, which will make this matter still more clear and 
intelligible : — 

" A certain rich man, who was lord of three or four 
parishes, dealt hardly with his tenantry, and shamefally 
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mimiaiuiged his esiates* He taxed heavilj tbe improre- 
meaU whicb were made bj hi« hrmen, tunuDg tbem out 
witlioai eompensaiion, and disproportionatelj raaahig tlieir 
rente ; he stocked the woode with wild animal^ which car- 
ried off their poultry and wasted their crops ; he polled 
down the cottages of more than a hundred peasant fomilies 
and drore them into other parishes, and that which was 
once a fruitful ralley he conrerted into a wild hunting- 
ground. The king, trarelling one summer into that pro- 
vince, and hearing a sad account of the proprieties doings 
turned aside to risit him, and found that the report was too 
true. * Well, landlord/ said he, ' jou are firming this bit 
of country yery badly, and I shall have to give you notice 
to quit ; but I will not turn yon out without compensation, 
as you have served some of your good, industrious tenants,' 
The landlord, who had been much astonished and confused 
by the king's visit, was now struck with thunder, and at 
length stammered out, 'I am very sorry that my arrange- 
ments here displease your mijesty ; but my £Kther bought 
this estate, and I am his heir, and surely I may do what I 
like with my own/ 'You are mistaken,' said the king; 
' your father bought not this land, but aim|^y the landlord's 
office, with the emoluments pertaining thereto, and yon have 
pocketed these emoluments year by year without faithfully 
performing the dutieib You are my tenant^ as I am God's 
tenant ; and unless I compel you to sell out q[>eedily, and 
relinquish your office, I shall soon be dismissed from my 
awn.'" 



LESSON 40. 
The Ostler asd the Yottko Eabl. 

WE left our van at Chelsea for a few days, and wheeled 
our grindstone and forge up the Brompton Boad, 
halting first not far from the South Kensington Museum, 
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and afterwards in the neighbourhood of Knightsbridge. 
While we were busily at work in the open space just in 
front of Tattersall's, the Marquis of Ascot and Lord Don- 
caster came up and told us that we had no business there 
obstructing the thoroughfare, and must move on directly 
out of the way. 

" Beally, gentlemen, we are not occupying much ground," 
said my master ; '' and I don't see how we interrupt the 
public traffic^ We are two poor men hard at work, and 
not a multitude of horses and asses at play. I am inclined 
to think that you with your sporting occupation are a 
greater obstruction to the public than we are." 

" There, be off at once with your d — nation tinkering," 
said the Marquis; '* and if you have any more of your sauce, 
m kick your a^-e." 

** Kick but hear," said my master ; ** we will move away 
directly to oblige you, but please to hear first what I have 
to say. I understand that you are not the Marquis of 
Bute and Lord Amberley, but two of our great sporting 
noblemen, who, ever since you left school, have had long 
holidays, beginning with New Year's Day and ending with 
Christmas. Now this ought not to be, for ' All play and no 
work' makes Jack a young Turk. The old feudal barons, 
the ancestors of many of our present nobility, were not 
idlers ; they fairly, earned their porridge by hunting and 
fighting. They hunted to a useful end — partly to provision 
their tables^ and partly to free the forests from wolves, 
foxes^ and other animals noxious to agriculture ; and they 
made good police captains in dealing with the numerous 
robber bands that infested the country. In short, without 
their assistance agriculture could not have been carried on. 
The rerU which the primitive cultivator paid to his lord, 
like the tax which he paid to the king, was considered a 
fair and just equivalent for services rendered in protecting 
property ; and a baron had an estate or district of land 
allotted to him only oa the condition of his rendering those 
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•ervices. Then, in the coarse of centuries, as the population 
increasedi and good roads were made, and the military 
forces of the king were augmented and better organized, 
order was maintained and property protected throughout 
the country without the barons' assistance ; but instead of 
their being turned out to seek other employment, they were 
suftred to receive their rents as usual, and their office lapsed 
to a great extent into a sinecure. Those, however, who had 
a £ftir share of virtue and manliness, were determined to 
ewm their rents still, by serving their country voluntarily in 
some other way ; and they began to superintend diligently 
the cultivation of their estates, to erect more commodious 
buildings, introduce machinery, improve the breeds of 
cattle, promote draining, educate farm labourers, and render 
various other services conducive to the general wel&re; 
while, on the other hand, the baser portion of the aristocracy, 
having lost their old military profession, were determined 
not to seek a new one, but to live in idleness and spend the 
annual stipend which they derived from the land, as some 
rectors spend their tithes, not in the cultivation of virtue, 
but in sowing broadcast the rank and pestiferous weeds of 
vice. And now, gentlemen, another moment's patience, and I 
will tell you a little tale as well worth remembering as your 
college Greek : — 

*^ A young earl, who was passionately, fond of sport, and 
devoted his time chiefly to hunting and horse-racing, met 
one day with a poor ragged ostler, who, being long thrown 
out of employment, begged of his lordship a small trifle of 
relief. ' You see, my lord/ said the ostler, ' our town has 
been ruined by these railways. There are no coaches run- 
ning now ; the inns are got to be of no account ; and we 
ostlers and many others, that used to have our living there, 
are turned Jout to starve.' ' Well, but you are not obliged 
to starve, man,' said the earl, ' and have no need to beg ; 
all you folks that were employed on the old road may go 
and get work on the railways. If one profession fails, you 
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must find another ; for the conntiy can*t afford to keep 
Boch strong hearty fellows as jou running about in 
idleness.' ' Bat it is Tery hard to take to anj work that 
you have not been used to/ said the ostler, ' and so you 
would find, my lord, if you were in my plight ; and such 
rich idlers as you cost the country a great deal more than 
poor wretches like me/ ' Rich idlers indeed ! ' said the 
earl ; ' well, I have no need to work, fool ; but I help 
others to it. See what I am giving every week in wages 
to stud-grooms, jockeys, trainers, keepers, and kennel-boys ; 
and see what I am spending in the neighbourhood on 
trade.' * Yes, my lord,* said the ostler, * I know that you 
spend what money folks give you to help trade, and so on, 
and I do the same ; and if my income were larger, I should 
of course be able to give more.' " 



LESSON 41. 
The Good Storekeepers. 

ON the second Sunday of our stay in Northampton we 
went to the Market Hill, and heard Enoch Joyce, a 
poor shoemaker, preaching to a large crowd which was 
there assembled a fierce revolutionary sermon from the 
text, " Woe unto you, rich ! " The preacher was very 
eloquent in his denunciation of covetousness and wealth, 
declaring repeatedly that the love of money was the root of 
all evil. It was this avaricious spirit, he said, that insti- 
gated murders, robberies, forgeries, and most other foul 
crimes; it was this eagerness to be rich that caused masters 
to tyrannize over their servants, and to oppress the poor 
mechanic and his family and worry them into their graves. 
And he looked hopefully to a good time that was coming, 
when the poor would have the political power of which 
they had been so long unjustly deprived, and would be able 
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to redress all their grievancea When the sermon was 
endedy the crowd sung a hymn, and before the good people 
and their preacher dbpersed to get to their homaa^ my 
master addressed them with these words : — 

'' May I beg your attention for a few momenta^ my 
friends V* said he. '' I am not going to preach a second 
sermoui but with your leave will make a few remarks oa 
the one we have heard. Some people get wxong im- 
pressions from reading Sciipture, and you may get wrong 
impressions from the eloquent discourse of Mr. Joyce» 
unless I add to it a brief commentary. There are good and 
bad people in every class : greediness, cruelty, and tyranny 
may be found among the poor as well as among the rich, 
and I hope you will not go away with the idea that wealth 
in itself is a crime and poverty a merit. In the dark ages, 
in the time of the old begging saints, many people enter- 
tained this notion, and there are some few, I am sorry to 
say, who have not even abandoned it now. They explain 
the origin of poverty and wealth by some such old legend 
as this : they believe— that in former days God Almighty 
spread a great table for the daily wants of his children and 
provided it with cake. There would have been enough for 
all, and something over, if the children had only eaten in 
moderation, but some greedy little rascals ate and stuffed 
above their fair share, and, more than that» shovelled 
the contents, of the dishes into their pockets, so that their 
better behaved companions were left hungry and empty. 
It was these gentle, modest, and unselfish children, who 
became the parents of the poor, while the greedy ones were 
the progenitors of the iich ; and some day there shall 
be spread another table of compensation, when the poor 
shall be fed with plenty and the rich starved.— Such 
is the legend, my friends, which, however, I entirely dis- 
believe, and, if you give credit to it, I shall think you 
are fools. For it is plain to me that God Almighty nerer 
intended to bring his children up without work ; he never 
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gave them bread from tlie oven, but only the raw material 
for making it, and they who secured most were the in- 
dostrioas and saving, while those who obtained least were 
the idle and improvident. All wealth is, in its origin, the 
fruit of industry and economy, and the desire to possess it 
honestly is a virtuous feeling which ought to be encouraged t 
it is only an intemperate or a dishonesst craving for it that 
can be considered an evil. The rich people have acquired 
their abundance by being endowed with provident habits 
like the ants and the bees, while the poor have become 
naked and empty by having the habits of grasshoppers. It 
is evident, too, that the latter are not wronged by the 
wealth-storing of their neighbours, but, on the contrary, are 
vastly benefited by it. My parents, and, I believe, all my 
ancestors, belonged to the grasshopper tribe : they lived 
from hand to mouth, and, as &r as I can learn, never 
saved a penny. Well, suppo^ng all English people had 
been of the same improvident disposition, we should have had 
none of these comfortable houses built, nor roads made, nor 
fields cultivated, nor shops and warehouses well filled ; but 
our country would have remained in the same destitute 
condition as any savage region of Africa or Australia. I 
have reason, therefore, to be thankful for living in a land, 
where some of the former inhabitants had much more skill 
and economy than my forefathers possessed, and where, by 
reason of the immense wealth and knowledge which they 
bequeathed, the necessaries of life may be obtained by all 
without any great difficulty. A gratuitous distribution of 
the wealth of the provident class among the improvident, 
which some of you would like to see, so far from being 
a general benefit, would soon carry the country back to 
its primitive condition of poverty and barbarism. If,*/or 
instance, John Honeybee, who with much industry and 
thrift has managed to get £100 in the savings-bank, were 
to take out the little sum and give half of it to his 
penniless neighbour Joe Grasshopper, the unthrifty Joe 
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would keep St. Monday and all the other saint daje, and 
would probably not do another stroke of work till every 
£ftrthing was spent ; and so there would be £50 of our 
national wealth completely wasted. On the other hand, 
when the prudent John, finding Joe in a state of desti- 
tution at the beginning of a hard winter, offers him .£1 
a week, on the condition of his rendering a fair equivalent 
for it in useful labour, he is doing his poor neighbour a 
real service, and the wealth of the country is thereby 
increased. It. is this wise kind of distribution that is 
carried out with so much success by the provident class 
generally, who are the great captains and directors of the 
national industry. And it is manifest, that so far from being 
robbers of the poor, these rich people are the store-keepers, who 
save them from famine ; they supply by means of wages their 
wants in all seasons, just as parents provide for their child- 
ren. Seven years ago, when I was in this town, I remember 
visiting a house which contained but a few shabby articles 
of furniture, and half a dozen little hungry children, who 
were meanly and barely clad. I called the other day at 
the same house, and found a great alteration ; the rooms 
are now furnished very comfortably, and the children are 
clothed decently, and seem by their looks to have plenty to 
eat. The condition 'of those children has been so much 
bettered, not by their own efforts and forethought, but by 
those of their parents, who, having probably doubled their 
income, have got more to spend on their family. In like 
manner, the condition of the improvident class throughout 
England is gradually being improved in the course of cen- 
turies, through the increasing wealth of their employers. 
If you could only go back to the time of the Tudors or the 
Plantagenets, and contrast the hardships and privations 
which working people then suffered with the comforts 
which they now enjoy, you would find that a beneficial 
change has been going on in the country very similar to 
that which I have noticed in one of your neighbour's houses. 
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and has been brought about hj similar means. And yet 
there are many poor people who labour under the illusion 
that the accumulation of wealth is an evil, and that the rich 
neighbours who store and provide for them are their natural 
bom enemies ! The best thing they can do to shake off 
that illusion is to proclaim their independence, and go out 
to Matto Grosso or Bolivia, where they may be their own 
masters, and have as much land as they please. The provi- 
dent class, I will admit, don't always do their duty to the 
improvident to the full extent that they might and should. 
There are selfish and negligent parents, who spend half their 
income on beer, spirits, tobacco, and other luxuries, and so 
deprive their poor children of many necessaries. And, in 
the same way, there are selfish gentlemen who abuse their 
parental relationship to poor people, who squander on vicious 
enjoyments immense sums which they ought rather to spend 
in building better cottages for their labourers, and providing 
them with better schools. But the proportion of good mas- 
ters who do their duty to thoughtless and thriftless working 
men is quite equal to the proportion of good parents that 
are to be found in the latter class ; and it is much better 
that those who know nothing of economy should have bad 
providers, than be left to hunger on their own improvidence. 
I will finish with a story, my friends : — 

"A certain colony was subject to long and severe 
droughts ; during the winter season there fell heavy rains, 
and the people had water in abundance ; but in summer 
time the shallow streams wore often parched up, and there 
was not enough moisture for the cattle to drink, nor even for 
the colonists themselves. Then some of the people who 
were provident began to prepare butts and tanks for catching 
the copious rains of winter that fell on their roofs, and mak- 
ing a good store which should keep them supplied through 
the summer. But others, having no forethought, neglected 
to make these arrangements, and when the dry season came 
they were greatly distressed, not having water enough for 
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cooking and washing, nor even for the qaenohing of their 
thirst. And these improvident people went with their pails 
and buckets to the good storekeepers, and expected to help 
themselves at their tanks, bat were not suffered to cany off 
a quart, unless they would first consent to labour for the 
benefit, or render some other equivalent. This regulation 
offended them greatly. ^ The rain of heaven was sent for us 
as much as for you,' said they, ' and why should you lock it 
up greedily out of our reach, and cause us to perish with 
thirst 1 * ' We never prevented you from catching the rain, 
nor desire you to perish with thirst,' said the storekeepers ; 
* but you must understand that we cannot have a provision 
in scarce times without working for it, and if we had been 
improvident like you, we should certainly have perished 
altogether, or had to seek a new home. We have not stolen 
this rain of heaven from you, but rather have stored it for 
you as well as ourselves ; we have put within the reach of 
your labour what would otherwise have run all to waste. 
And as you neither came to help us in building our tanks, 
nor made any provision for yourselves, it is right that you 
should DOW give us some other assistance, for without 
labouring in some way, no man should taste labour's fruit.* ^ 



LESSON 42. 
The Cobbleb and his Oow. 

IK the spring of 1865 we were travelling through North 
Staffordshire at the time of the great strike in the 
iron trade, and on arriving at Tunstall we attended a large 
meeting of the mutinous ironworkers, and heard them 
debate on their grievances. The masters had very recently 
lowered the pay of their men, and the men who now met 
together were highly offended at this treatment, and 
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resolved that unless they received their usual wages they 
would not work at all ^Oar masters hegrodge ns the 
hard earnings that we get and would like to starve ns," 
said they, *' hut now th^ will have to shut np their forges 
and we will make them smart for their greed/' When the 
men had long debated on the management of the strike, and 
had voted their resolutions, my master endeavoured to 
reason with them and persuade them to return to their 
work. 

*^ My good friends," said he, '' it is not from any greedi- 
ness of the masters that your wages are reduced ; it oomes 
from a diminution ''of their wage fund, or falling off in the 
preifits of their trade. The dvil war now raging in Ameriea 
is consuming much wealth, and is a great blow to all 
kinds of industry. We shall feel the effects of it in this 
country for many years to come, as well as the Americans 
themselves. That calamity has been chiefly brought about 
through the ignorance and bUndness of the working people 
on both sides of the Atlantic^ and now you, instead of 
mitigating the immense evil and distress which has been 
produced by the Liberty<>wor8hipper8, are only aggravating 
it by raising a petty civil war in our own land. Your 
masters are at present receiving fewer orders for lailway 
icon, and the railway contractors want to get their material 
as cheap as they can, just as you are anxious to get cheap 
bread and cheap clothes j therefore, those who in this 
country or in Belgium can work cheapest by reducing their 
expenses will have the meet orders, and those who keep up 
th^r old prices will lose all their trade. Instead of helpinig 
your masters to retain the trade in their hands and tide 
over th^ present difficulties, you wise men of Gk>tham are 
d(Mng all in your power to drive it away. When an 
ignorant and passionate people are suffering from any un- 
foreseen calamity, instead of inquiring patiently into the 
causes and seekii^ a rational remedy, their first thought is 
to find somebody whom they can fix the blame on " ^ 
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visit with severe punishment. It was from this blind 
vindictive spirit that many innocent old men and women 
were put to death in the seventeenth century when a 
universal belief in witchcraft prevailed, and multitudes of 
rude people, who have now ceased to look for witches and 
wizards, are grown scarcely wiser or more", reflective than 
their devil-hunting forefathers. When the cholera broke 
out in Hungary in 1831, it carried off a great many poor 
people who lived in filthy habitations, while their more 
cleanly and better-housed neighbours escaped. The 
ignorant peasantry imagined from this circumstance that 
the disease was produced by a conspiracy of the upper 
classes to sweep away by poison their miserable inferiors, 
and under the influence of this extravagant belief they rose 
in insurrection, sacked the*castles of the nobility, and per- 
petrated the most brutal excesses and atrocious murders. 
St. Petersburg was for several days a scene of terrible riots 
from a similar delusion of the Bussian populace, who 
imagined that the sick' were carried off to hospitals in order 
to be more conveniently despatched by the medical attend- 
ants. I am not aware that there were any cholera riots 
in England at that period, but there were other riots 
indicating quite as much want of common sense and sober 
reflection. A great deal of machine-breaking and rick- 
burning was perpetrated all over the country ; and the 
foolish people, by thus punishing their masters and 
diminishing the national wealth, expected to obtain better 
wages and produce relief in a season of distress 1 Nor can 
I see from your proceedings any indication that the working 
men of the present day are grown much wiser than their 
fathers were thirty or forty years ago. Here we have a dull 
season in the iron trade, and, consequently, a diminution of 
the masters' wage-fund, and your remedy for the necessary 
falling off in your pay is to worry your employers with a 
strike, and so aggravate their losses, and diminish still more 
your own means of subsistence. Workmen who seek to 
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bnlly, intimidate, and coerce their masters, or in any way 
take advantage of them in their hour of trial, are, in my 
estimation, jnst as short-sighted fools as the raffianly master 
who thinks to advance his interest by tyrannizing over his 
men. I would advise you, in dealing with your capitalists 
and captains of indastry, to just take warning from the 
example of Ireland, and see what poor Paddy's hot temper 
has done for him. His remedy for the evils that have been 
brought about by his own negligence is to blow out the 
brains of the landlord or steward who wants to improve 
him, and every murdering leaden bullet from his gun has 
blown a million of British gold from the country ; and 
Paddy is, in consequence, obliged to work for very low 
wages in old Ireland, and live on potatoes and batter-milk, 
or otherwise follow the capital^ which he has driven away 
into other lands, and there learn a more decent behaviour. 
Tour foolish, vindictive strikes, if persisted in, will as cer- 
tainly drive capital abroad as Paddy's gun-shots, and you 
may have to go some day in a very humble plight to seek 
employment amoog strangers in Belgium or Sweden or 
America. Now I want you to remember this little tale : — 
** A poor cobbler, migratiog from a large city to a remote 
country village, for the better support of his numerous 
fiimily, hired a small meadow, in which he^depastured a cow. 
Instead of letting the stream water into the gutters to give 
the grass an autumn flooding, he shut it off as a nuisance, 
nor suffered any irrigation to nourish the pasture in spring ; 
and, therefore, when the hot summer came, it was soon 
parched and bare. Till about the middle of June the cow 
had sufficient keep, with being occasionally baited by the 
roadside ; but then commenced a long droughty and soon 
she fared meanly, and wasted in flesh. The cobbler and 
his wife failed to observe in what degree the pasture was 
getting scant ; but they saw with vexation that their yield 
of milk was fast shrinking, and thought they would correct 
the evil promptly by pursuing and punishing the cow. ' Od 
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rattle her greedy old caroass ! ' said they, as they basted her 
round the meadow with a strap and a broomstiok ; ^she has 
got it in her head to give .ns a short pittance. She will 
soon bring ns down to a qaart' ' Halloa, neighbonr I don't 
tan her hide before she is dead/ said an old farmer^ looking 
over the hedge. 'A bushel of turnips would do her more 
good than your hard knocks. You must get more into the 
poor cow if you would have more out of her ; she oan't be 
expected to make milk without grass, any more than you 
without victuals can make shoes.' " 



LESSON 43. 
The Ships akd the Boats. 

WE leflb Leeds on the 26th of August, and arrived on 
the 30th at Bradford. The trade of the town, whidi' 
had long^been depressed, was now improving a little, and 
the worsted spinners were demanding an increase of their 
wages and threatening their masters with a strike. While 
working in the Manchester Road, we attended a small 
meeting of discontented spinners, who were forming a plan 
to manufacture goods on their own account, and so put into 
their own pockets the profits of the trade which siow went 
to enrich their employers. '* We are fools,'* said tihey, '^ to 
drudge and sweat to keep others in idleness ; we ido all the 
work that has made Bradford so renowned, and we ought 
to have the full value of it. Let us club together and have 
a mill of our own with no masters to rule us, and so recom- 
pense ourselves with both wages and profits.*' 

*^ My good friends," said Tinker, ^< I like to see men 
anxious to better themselves : you may try to get on 
without masters ; the experiment will be worth somethii^ 
at all events ; but I have very little hope of your success. 
The men who are fighting in America under Oxmnt and 
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Lee, because they do all the shooting and slashing, might 
•easily imagine that they do all the work of the battles, 
and proceed to put their officers on one side ; but they 
would soon find oat that the head is as good a worker as 
the hands, and that all their strength and courage, without 
wise direction, would fsiil to secure them a victory. A 
large industrial enterprise requires, just as much as a 
military one, a good calculating head to direct it success- 
fully ; and there are very few such heads to be found 
among the operatire class ; for a working man, who happens 
to possess one, soon acquires, wealth and advances himself 
to a master's position. Look at Peter Link, of Britannia 
Street ; fourteen years ago, as I am informed, he was only 
a poor working cloth-weaver, and now by much energy, 
intelligence, and £ne calculation, he has managed to get a 
factory of his own, where he employs upwards of three 
hundred people. On the other hand, there is Ambrose 
Howkins, of Barkerend, who inherited a cotton-mill and 
a good capital, has now, poor fellow, by bad management 
and repeated miscalculations, got into the bankrupts' list, 
and they tell me that he will soon have to be sold up stick 
and stone. Well, if either of you men, who talk of clubbing 
together, has got such a head as Peter Link ; if there is one 
among you who can keep a watchful eye on the marketEf, 
both for raw and wrought material, and take advantage of 
every favourable turn, one who knows how to organise 
labour in the most economical manner, so as to produee a 
good saleable article at a moderate price, there is a good 
prospect of your joint enterprise succeeding. But without 
such a wise head for your organization and guidance, you 
are sure to be beaten, in the great competing race of 
manufacturers, by the superior calculations of others, and it 
would be to your interest to obtain the services of a good 
manager, even if you had to pay him a high salary. This 
would be equivalent to working for a master, only that tho 
stipend of your industrial captain would be regular, as 
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yoars is now, while your remuneration would become 
irregular, as that, of your masters is now, depending on the 
profits and losses of the trade. It is much better, however, 
that yon, who are unable to tide over heavy losses, should 
receive a regular income, and the stronger masters have 
to depend on varying trade returns; and they are so 
best stimulated to good management, since every mistake 
which they make is promptly punished and every wise 
calculation brings its sure reward. Whatever variation is 
made in a man's pay should depend on the merits of his 
work and not on the management of his master, though 
the master^s success or failure is sure to affect his interest 
indirectly in a less degree. Even if there should, by a rare 
chance, be one of your number possessing a good business 
head, when he once found out what he was capable of 
doing by his calculations, be would soon follow the example 
of Peter Link, and you would not be able to retain his 
services. You have evidently no adequate idea of the 
immense strength of the manufacturing competition which 
you will have to encounter in Bradford. There are plenty 
of shrewd, clever masters in the town competing one 
against the other for excellence and cheapness, who not 
only surpass you in mental power, but have the advantage 
of a life-long experience in their business, and command 
twenty or forty times the amount of capital that you would 
be able to raise. They can effect much larger purchases 
than you, and* execute larger orders, and having also a 
superior machinery and a better organization of labour, are 
able to turn out goods at a price which you could not work 
at without soon bringing yourselves to bankruptcy. The 
head-work of your trade is so different from the hand-work, 
that to undertake it without any special aptitude for it or 
previous training, is almost as rash an adventure as if you 
were to turn painters, and send in your pictures next year 
to the Royal Academy. You remind me very much of 
certain conceited, young literary men, who, being able to 
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express their thoughts on paper, start fiction-writiDg on 
their own account and pnblish their books at a great loss. 
Then, haying learnt a lesson of hnmilitj, they begin to 
seek direction from some experienced literaiy chief, such as 
Dickens or Sala or TroUope, and ply their pens to more 
purpose on the staff of a newspaper or popular magazine. 
In every profession, where a large capital and skilful 
organization of labour are an advantage, the best thing 
people can do is to take a subordinate position, and work 
behind a wise master-head, unless they have one of their 
own. While, for men to start in opposition to masters, for 
hand-workers to combine against head-workers, is the most 
foolish conspiracy imaginable, and however much they may 
annoy and inconvenience their masters, they are sure to 
bring a great deal more harm and loss on themselves. But 
hear the following &ble, my friends, and endeavour [to 
understand and remember : — 

'* In former days, the ships and the boats that met in a 
certain harbour made a treaty of alliance, and agreed to work 
together for the better promotion of their welfare. The 
boats, by reason of their lightness and slender capacity, were 
not able to undertake long voyages alone, or venture ^across 
the wide and dangerous seas. And the ships, on account of 
their great bulk, could not ride in shallow waters, or get 
close to shore for the lading and unlading of their goods ; 
but when they went both together in alliance, they laughed 
at every danger and overcame every difficulty. After 
they had made many voyages together and achieved great 
success, the boats began to get discontented with their 
partnership, because they were not treated as the equals of 
the ships, but rather as humble helpers and dependents. 
' The proud and lofly ships can do nothing without us/ said 
they, ' but we can manage well without them ; it is we that 
supply them with their cargoes ; we lade and unlade them, 
and we might as well pass them by and leave them empty 
in their magnificence, and set out on a voyage for ourselves.' 
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This wUd and visbnarj project they resolved to aooomplish, 
and not many days after the ships were astonished to find 
themselves deserted, and there appeared on the sea a fleet 
of well-laden boatti which were steering for some foreign 
shore. But the voyage of the boats was a pitiable &ilure ; 
when they got a few miles out at sea, some of them capsized 
and lost all their cargoes, others put back to port in great 
haste, and the remainder steered cautiously down along the 
home coast, and disposed of their goods to little profit The 
poor coasting boat-fleet at length consulted a lighthouse, to 
know how they might better their fortunes. * Go back to 
the harbour from whence you set out,' said the lighthouse, 
* and renew your old alliance with the ships.* The boats 
agreed to follow this advice, and returned with all speed to 
the harbour ; but, when they got there, were astonished to 
find that the ships, which they lately deserted, had now 
abandoned them, for on being left to shift for themselves 
they engaged the few boats that fell back from the fieet, and 
also hired rafts and washing-tubs to help them in lading, 
and were now many days on their voyage.'* 



LERSON 44. 
The Farmbr and his Sons. 

ON arriving in Bochdale, we stabled our van at a public- 
house in the Oldham Boad, and visited the Mitchell 
Iley Mills of the Co-operative Cotton-spinners, and the 
Cronkeyshaw Mills of John Bright. And soon after we 
inspected the Co-operative Corn-mill in Weir Street, and the 
store shops in Yorkshire Street, Trafibrd Street, Spotland 
Bridge, and Toad Lane, belonging to the famous company 
of Equitable Pioneers. At the Working Men's Institute 
in Cbeetham Street, we met, one Saturday evening, with a 
number of the Fioneers, and heard them give account of 
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tlieir progress and prospects, and the spread of their associa- 
tions throughout England, and into all parts of Europe. 
''Bochdale is the Nazareth of oo*operation," said Stephen 
Butterworth j *' the little light which sprung up in Toad 
Lane twenty years ago has now gone all over the country, 
and will soon be diffused into all cities and nations of the 
worldJ' " I wish dear old Robert Owen had lived till now," 
said Andrew Clegg ; " it would have done his heart good 
to see how the seed which he scattered among us, and which 
did not seem to have any growth in it for a while, is now 
everywhere taking root, and promises to yield an abundant 
harvest." " You men of Rochdale have reason to be proud 
of oo-operation,*' said my master, '' for you have certainly 
been the pioneers of a great social movement ; but you 
greatly exaggerate its importance. Your society, and those 
which are imitating it in other towns, are very good schools 
for encouraging narrow-sighted men to do more work, and 
teaching them to lay their money out to better purpose ; but 
they will never revolutionize the country in the way that 
you imagine^ and reduce people of all ranks and conditions 
to equality. Your old teacher, Robert Owen, who believed 
that this state of communism would be brought about, was 
a man of great benevolence, a man who would have willingly 
laid down his life to benefit his fellow-creatures ; but in his 
eagerness to remove destitution and misery fifbm the world, 
he suffered his generous sentiments to get the better of his 
reason, and fell into grave miscalculations. He was not 
very profoundly acquainted with the laws of nature, or was, 
at least, entirely ignorant of the law of organic development, 
which makes the progress of society analogous to the growth 
of the individual, and therefore was constantly seeking to 
frame headless bodies, produce supernatural leaps, and other 
extraordinary miracles. Bat he taught you the importance 
of studying the sanitary laws, and taking care of your health ; 
he taught you that international war is an immense draw- 
back to your prosperity, and that it is much better to deal 
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on xeady money terms than on credit ; and these were good 
lessons. It was Owen's ready-money doctrine, I believey 
that first suggested to you the idea of trading more economi- 
cally on that principle by means of co-operative stores ; and 
it is to that principle, and not to the new system of carrying 
it out, that you owe yonr success. The custom of shopping 
on credit is unquestionably an immense evil to the working 
classes of this country ; they lose millions by it every year. 
Dishonest people, who have no more intention to pay for 
the goods which they take off a counter than professed 
thieves, always resort to a credit shop, and then the honest 
who go there are obliged to pay a heavy rogue-tax, that is, 
enormously high prices, to make up for bad debts. I always 
avoid these shops as much as possible, and persuade other 
people to do so, and deal, whenever I can, with the ready 
money tradesman^ who, having no bad debts, can afford to 
sell on reasonable terms. If I had been one of your pioneer 
party twenty years ago, when you mustered your little £2B 
capital and rented a j£10 shop in Toad Lane, I shoald have 
said, * We have neither su£Scient means nor practical know- 
ledge to purchase goods wholesale and warehouse them to 
best advantage : it will answer our purpose better for some 
forty or fifty of us to start a Ready-money Club, and carry 
our orders to an experienced and honest tradesman, who 
will agree to serve us with superior articles at moderate 
prices.' This is precisely the advice that I have given to 
working men in many towns and villages, and, where they 
have acted on it, they have effected a great saving, and I 
believe are trading more economically than they would have 
done by establishing co-operative societies. I never dis- 
courage any societies modelled afler yours, where I find 
them established and working successfully, for I consider 
them good schools of economy, and a great improvement on 
the old system of dealing at credit shops ; but I know that 
there are comparatively few working men who can agree in 
their management, and trust one another sufficiently to make 
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them succeed. Co-operative factories I consider far more 
difficult to establish and cany oo successfully than co-opera- 
tive stores ; you have, in this town, two rare examples of 
such enterprises attaining a moderate success, but jou will 
not find them extensively imitated. Communism, in a still 
more complete form, has been made practicable, on a small 
scale, by the Moravians, Shakers, and a few other religious 
societies ; but it has never been found possible to bring men 
of all classes, and every variety of character, to conform to 
the regulations of a monastery. With respect to the right 
of sharing in a master's profits, I don't see that a man's 
working people have any better right than his customers to 
share in the profits of his trade. It may be very well for 
labourers, in certain cases, to be remunerated by a per- 
centage of profits, as an expedient for stimulating them to 
greater care and industry ; but beyond the advantages which 
would thus accrue to the business, the men would not gain 
anything from this system being generally adopted, for their 
standing wages would be proportionately reduced. In order 
that people should set earnestly to work, and do their best 
at any task, they must be confident of receiving a reward in 
proportion to their efforts. A person sees the reward of his 
labour most clearly before him when he is working entirely 
for himself, although the same amount of exertion expended 
in partnership with others will generally secure him a greater 
reward. Those who work as servants, for a master or com- 
pany, are recompensed in two ways, — directly by daily wages, 
and indirectly by the advantages which will eventually come 
to them from an increase of their employers' wealth ; but 
idle servants, unless employed at piece-work, know that the 
direct reward comes all days alike, and is not exactly pro- 
portioned to the measure of their industry, while that which 
is indirect they are generally too short-sighted to perceive. 
All working men, if virtuous and intelligent, would see that 
it is their interest to do justice to th^ir employers, and make 
their business prosperous, and so increase the general wealth 

L 
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of the oounlry, beokUM they are aa certain to share id this 
wealth, by the way of cbeapened proriaions, as in a fitmily 
heritage ; but as they have, generally, not sufficient intelli- 
gence and breadth of view to see that tbe nation is a great 
industrial oo-operative society, in which every member ehares 
fairly, according to his contribution of capital or work, it ia 
a good policy to educate them with your smaller societies, 
and for masters to encourage tbem to greater dUigenoe by 
giving them a more direct interest in their bunness, or pre- 
senttDg to them more clearly the profits of their industry. 
I will endeavour to malce this poUoy more plain to you bys 
brief tale : — 

" A. certain farmer had three negligent sons who ooold 
not be got to labour willingly in the cultivation of his fields ; 
for they failed to perceive that what was done for their 
father's interest was equally done for their own good. In the 
season of oorn-sowlng they sometimes left their work to run 
many miles after the hounds, and in haytime and harvest, 
when they should have been always at hand and redoubling 
their exertions, they were frequently engaged at a oricket- 
matcb, or else &r away at a fair. The young men, it was 
evident, thought only of their present pleasure, and not of 
adding to their Other's gains for the sake of that portion 
which would some day oome into their own pockets, The 
&rmer, who had tried various means to urge them to 
greater diligenoe, at length thought of the expedient of 
giving tbem eaoh a plot of waste ground, which they 
might bring into cultivation and so labour and grow 
oMtiB for thamRelvML The negligent sons, having this 
ore them, became better husbandmen, 
od earnest to oultivate their patches 
le &rm's improvement." 
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LESSON 45. 
The Fraudulent Citizens. 

WHILE working in Derby during the Whitsun week 
of 1860 we fell in with several members of a benefit 
club. They had just had their annual festival, and learnt 
from the report of the secretary all that had been done in 
the way of relief, and the unfavourable state of their funds. 

*' When we first started our club," said Keuben Rogers, 
" we were all in the prime of life and enjoying tolerably 
good health, and we thought we should never have much 
sickness, and that made us too liberal in granting relief. 
For now we are mostly old men, and have so many invalids 
to support every year that young hearty chaps can't be 
persuaded to join us, and if we go on at this rate much 
longer we shall break the bank, and some of us will fall 
sick and get nothing.'' 

*' And we should have been a little more particular at 
first about the men we admitted," said John Norweb ; " for 
there were several lazy scamps that joined us with the full 
intention of having out more than they put in, else they 
would have thought themselves cheated. I think when 
folks belong to a club they ought to do their best to keep 
it strong and prosperous, and not aim at being a burden 
to it." 

"You are quite right, John, to stand up for public 
virtue," said Tinker ; ^' the members of a club should be 
strictly honest and not too mistrustful of each other. And 
the same straightforward rule of conduct which a man 
follows in dealing with his club, he ought always to pursue 
in dealing with his country. In fact our country may be 
justly considered a great national club, from which every 
member receives benefit in proportion to his contributions. 
And we English people may pride ourselves in belonging to a 

l2 
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rich olub — one tbat is in no daoger of breaking, though its 
funds have been shamefullj wasted on sword-and-gun 
hiwBuits. It matters not whether a oommunity be large 
or small, whether composed of twelve or twelve millions ; 
every member of it is clearly bound to be honest towards 
his fellows, and not seek an nndue amount of benefit, nor 
shirk his fair share of the common expenses : a fraud, 
whether it be practised against few or many, is still a fraud. 
But it is a difficult matter to get men of humble sphere and 
limited experience to take a broad and comprehensive view 
of society and understand dearly their position as the 
citizens of a great nation. Their patriotism seldom extends 
to more than a few miles* distance ; all beyond the limits 
of their immediate neighbourhood seems to their eyes a 
remote foreign region inhabited by people with whom they 
have no friendly relations. As ratepayers, they are quick 
enough to see and to censure a fraud which is practised on 
their parish, but the cheating of their country they 
imagine to be quite another matter, and something rather 
to boast of than to be ashamed. It is quite possible that 
you club men, who justly shrink from taking any undue 
advantage of a little commonwealth, may not have the 
same conscientious scruples about dealing fairly with a great 
one. But at any rate, as you become more enlightened it 
will be plain to you that the nation is nothing more nor less 
than a great friendly society, in which every member is bound 
to pay up his fees, and that a people can no more be 
advantaged by defrauding their government than children 
can profit by robbing their parents. In fact, the more a 
dishonest spirit prevails among citizens the greater will be 
their government expenses. The people of this country 
might effect a saving of millions if they would only resolve 
to pay conscientiously and punctually the taxes as they 
become due in every district, so as to dispense with the 
principal cont of collection. I will say nothing further to 
you now on the importance of public honesty, but will just 
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tell you a. little storj to illastrate the truth and carry it 
with more force to yoar minds : — 

*' A party of jovial citizens, who were drinking together 
at an inn one Saturday evening, made loud complaint of the 
government taxes, and by reason of their payment being 
compulsory, considered them a great bore. When some 
boasted how they had managed to evade the vexatious 
imposts, their trickery was thought to do them great credit, 
and they were greeted with boisteroua applause. Before the 
time came to disperse, one of those among the company, 
whose dishonesty had been so applauded, contrived to slip 
away without paying his share of the charges. Then, as 
soon as the companions whom he left in the lurch became 
aware of his dodge and found that they had to make up 
his deficiency, they were terribly enraged at his roguish 
behaviour, and set off at once in full pursuit of the 
delinquent, as a pack of hounds follow a sly fox. ' Who 
would have thought that the artful rascal would slip off 
and saddle us with his reckoning?' said they. 'But we 
will hunt him down yet and have it out of his pocket or 
out of his skin, or wq'U throw him head and heels into the 
brook.' " 



LESSON 46. 
The Hearth-fire and the Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

THE following is my verbatim report of a conversation 
which took place in a Nottingham factory at the time 
of our visiting that town in 1866 : — 

DreamhectcL "* Well, are you going to the Reform meet- 
ing to-night, Worksharp 1 " 

Worksharp, ''I have not thought much about it, and 
don't suppose I shall find time. What is to be done 
there 1 " 

Drecmihead, '' Ho, Schemer and Screamer will be there 
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to speak, and they are worth hearing any day. I think, 
too, we ought to master as strong as we can, and make a 
good demonstration in favour of our political rights.** 

Workskarrp. *' Well, I am no politician, and many of my 
neighbours that do study the rights and wrongs of the 
country would, in my opinion, do much better to let politics 
alone and attend more to their household affairs. I promised 
my wife that I would make her a new cupboard this week. 
That is a job that I can manage if I stick to it, but to 
go and help mend the constitution of the country is alto- 
gether beyond me : I don't know either the beginning or 
the end of my work.** 

Drea/mhead, ** But, I say, we ought all of us to study 
politics, and take an interest in the affairs of the country. 
The people have been cheated, oppressed, and kept out of 
their political rights long enough, and it is high time that 
they bestirred themselves and got their grievances redressed, 
especially when they have got some good leaders to direct 
and assist them.** 

Warsksharp. " I take an interest in the welfare of my 
country, and so I expect does every Englishman ; but I don't 
want to meddle in matters that are above my comprehension, 
lest I should be wasting time, or doing more harm than 
good. Two years ago, when I came across the Atlantic 
from New York, we had a rough voyage, and some of the 
people on board found a great deal of fault with the cap- 
tain's steering ; but I just held my tongue, and did not 
interfere, because I had not sufficient knowledge of naviga- 
tion to tell whether the captain was right or his critics. 
And so it is with regard to politics ; I find that the cleverest 
and ablest statesmen are divided in their opinions. Schemer 
and Screamer are not agreed on all points, I am told ; and 
when these gentlemen accuse the Government of seeking 
to ruin the country, and the Government or somebody else 
makes the same charge against them, how can you or I, who 
have never been apprenticed to the political business, be 
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expected to decide ? We very often have different opinions 
in our factory as to which way the work should be done. 
Some think this plan is best, and others that ; but we are 
never dictated to by people in the street who know nothing 
about it." 

Tinker, " Well, I am a working man like the rest of you, 
my friends, and, as you are aware, am rather fond of politics. 
I think the more we know of our country and the wide 
world the better, so that we don't wander and lose ourselves 
and neglect our domestic affairs. I should like to see all 
English working men sufficiently intelligent to know 
whether they are well governed or ill governed, able to 
understand the meaning of peace, economy, free trade, 
toleration, and so forth, and eager to help forward every 
good national reform ; but when you Nottingham reformers 
have a quarrel with the Government, and kick up a row, it 
is not to mend matters, but to make them a great deal worse. 
Your Luddites were going to regenerate the nation, and set 
all things right in a great hurry in 1811, when they went 
about breaking stocking-frames afid driving a deal of trade 
from the town. And your parliamentary reformers in 1831 
manifested their political wisdom by burning down the 
castle, destroying a large silk-mill, and damaging many 
other houses, so as to bring on the town a heavy burden of 
taxation for indemnifying those who suffered. These men 
wanted to make Nottingham notions more powerful in the 
national legislature, while the advocating of any really 
good domestic reform, such as the improvement of the town 
drainage, or the enclosure of the immense belt of waste 
ground which hemmed it in and prevented its natural 
growth, never once entered their heads. I believe that the 
English Parliament presses hard on its ancient limits, 
and requires new building-ground as much as your 
borough did previous to the late common enclosure ; but 
the method of your reformers would demolish it altogether, 
even as the Luddites demolished your looms. There is an 
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old saying, that in order to have a clean street every honse- 
holder should sweep before his own door ; so if we would 
have a great reform of the national government, we should 
begin by reforming ourselves. Every Nottingham weaver 
has got plenty of work to do in helping govern the 
country, if he will only attend to it. He is king of his own 
castle ; he is prime minister, chancellor of the exchequer, 
home secretary, and everything else under his own roof ; 
but I am sorry to see in many instances that his domestic 
duties are wholly neglected, his finances are sadly mis- 
managed, and his little subjects are in a state of mi8ery and 
anarchy. If, instead of presuming to put things to rights 
in the Palace of Westminster, he would be content with 
reforming his own household ; if instead of running bawling 
about at political meetings and coming home half-drunk, he 
would give his best attention to training his children np 
in orderly and virtuous habits, this town would not be 
burdened with its present heavy police rates, and your 
barracks and their costly military tenants would be no 
longer necessary. And if every householder throughout the 
country could be got to do his duty in this way, and every 
town and every parish wer6 made orderly, quiet, and 
peaceable, there would not be much governing work for 
the Parliament to do, and the question of Parliamentary 
Beform would be a matter of very little importance. 
Many of you Nottingham men have got it in your heads 
that a reform oi Parliament will lead to a reform of the 
constitution of nature, and bring about a sort of happy 
millennium, so that people may live without much labour 
and reap in abundance where they have not sown. Ton 
believe, at any rate, that your condition will be greatly 
ameliorated by something that is said and done in the 
great debating-house at Westminster, and not by your own 
exertions. The sooner you can disabuse yourselves of this 
seductive and mischievous illusion, the better will it be for 
your welfare. Two thousand years ago the inhabitants ol 
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this country were all sank in a state of poverty and bar- 
barism, and how have they since managed to scramble oat 
of it ; and advance themselves more or less to positions of 
comfort and affluence f Not in a single instance by having 
Parliamentary assistance, but by putting their shoulders to 
the wheeL Robert Peel, Josiah Wedgwood, Richard 
Arkwright, and many thousands of English working men 
within the present century have reached various heights 
on the hill of prosperity with a great deal of arduous 
climbing ; and now, some of you poor millennial politicians, 
expect to obtain more fEivourable conditions, you hope to be 
conveyed up some day to a positioi^ of good circumstances 
in a fine Parliamentary chariot drawn by fairies ! You are 
ever ready to believe in the Utopian discoveries of quacks 
that promise a magnificent future world in which mankind 
shall find happiness without having to go through the 
confounded old school of virtue, and observe the regulations 
and discipline of industry, temperance, economy, honesty, 
patience, and the like ; but you will learn after awhile, my 
friends, if yon only put your brain tackle to work, that the 
same laws of nature which wiser people have had to conform 
to for the bettering of their condition must be respected 
by you, and it will become plain to you that self-reform 
is the true reformation. This lesson, which I want you to 
learn and remember, I will now simplify with a tale : — 

" One dark evening some village people saw in the 
neighbouring marsh the light of a will-o'-the-wisp, and the 
more ignorant among them began to run after it with 
wonder, believing that they should soon find a good sub- 
stantial bonfire, or be well rewarded for their pursuit. A 
sturdy young carpenter, seeing how his neighbours were all 
up and on the move, speedily caught the excitement, and 
thought he would run with them ib the place of the fire 
and share in the profits of the discovery. So he set out 
with long strides and paddled away with good armstrokes, 
being fully resolved to catch the advanced crowd that was 
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going ahead like a herd of wild buffaloes. But before he 
had got far from the door of his cottage he was stopped by 
his friend, an old blacksmith, who said, ' Go back and tend 
to your hearth-fire, John ; for that will give 70a warmth 
and comfort, while the phosphorus fire in the marsh, which 
those fools are running after, is a will-o*-the-wisp, which — 
having drawn them from their homes over hedge, ditch, and 
mndhole — will presently vanish and vex them with dis- 
appointment.' 
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LESSON 47. 

 

The Sick Man and the Sound Horse. 

WE happened to be working in London in the spring 
of 1867, when many political meetings were being 
held, and the artisans of every trade were greatly excited 
at the prospect of Parliamentary Eeform. Three Loudon 
mechanics, who were acquainted with Tinker and had 
listened to some of his discourses, came to us one day in 
Tottenham-court-road, and were anxious to know his 
opinion of the programme of the Ileform League, which 
advocated the extension of the suffrage to all men« Having 
a special engagement in our trade to attend to just at that 
time, my master could not well accede to their request, 
but he promised to meet them on the following Friday 
evening at Sherrington's Coffee-house, which is very near 
Cumberland Market. When we got there at the time 
appointed, we found the three men, and nearly seventy 
others, whom they had brought with them, waiting in. 
the market square, expecting to hear an oration. My 
master was not greatly pleased at this prospect, for he 
always said, *^ The more people that crowd together the 
less sense," and ** The man who means to teach well must 
not have a very large class." But about twenty of the men 
who mustered in the market had heard him before, and 
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were anxious to hear him again, though they did not quite 
accord with his views. When, therefore, they all promised 
to be orderly and gentle as a flock of sheep, and as still as 
mice, however much his words might offend them, we went 
into the middle of the market, and he addressed them as I 
give the report :— 

'' Tou will now please to consider yourselves at school, 
my good fellows, for I want to teach you if I can, and not 
to bamboozle yon. I believe I have lived longer in the 
world than any of yon, and have travelled a great deal 
more, and given more attention to politics, and now I am 
willing that you shall have the benefit of my observation 
and experience, if it is worth yonr accepting. Not being 
the editor of a working man's journal, or a parliamentary 
candidate, or a professional agitator, I feel quite inde- 
pendent of your favour, and can afford to say to you just 
what I think, and a great deal more plainly than many 
would dare. And I don't want to insult you either, but 
am anxious to free you from illusions, and tell you candidly 
what I believe to be your true interest. There are some of 
you who seem to regard me as a sort of traitor to my class, 
because I don't side with working men in all their quarrels, 
and advocate their cause through thick and thin. And the 
same charge has been brought against John Plnmmer, of 
Kettering, and several other mechanics who have come to 
entertain sound views on social economy, and have dared 
to be a little more impartial than the generality of their 
fellows. Tour notion of friendship seems to be very much 
like that of the Highlander who said, ' It's a puir friend 
that winna tak' your part when you be in the wrang.' 
There are many young gentlemen educated at Oxford and 
Cambridge who advocate the cause of working men with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and you don't consider them 
traitors to their class. Richard Cobden refused to take the 
part of his country in the Hussian war and became very 
unpopular on that account^ and yet he was not a traitor but 
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his country's best friend. If people were all prejudiced and 
narrow-minded and determined in every controTerey to stick 
hard to their class, party, country, or sect, there would 
be everlasting warfare, and no such thing as justice, re- 
conciliation, and peace. To come to the question of 
Parliamentary Beform, which is now engaging so much 
attention : where I think you working men decidedly wrong 
in contending for manhood suffrage is, that in the poa- 
session of that suffrage, yon evidently want to make an 
unfair use of your numbers for settling all controversies 
with your employers. Supposing Russia had a quarrel 
with Sweden, or France had a dispute with Belgium, 
which it was proposed to arrange amicably by a congress, it 
is plain that the larger country would not be entitled to 
send members to that congress in proportion to its population, 
or the decision would be effected by might, and not by justice; 
In the trade disputes which you wisely agree to settle 
by councils of arbitration rather than have recourse to 
strikes, you never think of being represented in proportion 
to your numbers, but are satisfied with meeting the masters 
on equal terma In advocating manhood suffrage, however, 
you expect to have a representation according to numbers 
in the great council of Parliament, and so obtain a vast pre- 
ponderating influence, and carry everything by might in 
favour of your own class. Even if yon were quite equal 
with your masters in point of civilization and intelligence, 
and were not in any way dependent on them ; if, in short, 
your two classes were related precisely as two neighbouring 
countries, this representation based on numbers, which you 
desire, would not be consistent with justice ; but when we 
take into consideration your actual subordinate position, to 
make you, by an overwhelming vote-power, the rulers over 
your masters, would be perfectly monstrous. It is only 
where a number of individuals enter into a friendly contract^ 
and are all on precisely the same footing, as in a benefit 
club, or religious society, that the demooratio suffrage which 
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yoQ want to obtain can be considered fair and equitable. So 
fiir from the multitude being entitled to reign supreme where 
there is much difference of capacity and influence, if the 
laws of nature stand for anything, the superior few have a 
right to rule the inferior many ; the great suns of the uni- 
verse have a right to control their planets, and the planets 
to govern their satellites ; the nation's political chiefs are 
justly set over its industrial masters, the masters over their 
workmen, and the workmen over their children. To attempt 
to reverse this natural order of society, as they are doing in 
America, can only lead, as it has done there, to a calamitous 
civil war, and an immense destruction of human life. A 
great deal of nonsense has been written and spoken about 
human equality and the rights of man ; I believe if there is 
one political right more clear and indisputable than another, 
it is the right of reason to rule over passion. And wherever 
we find individuals who have not sufficient reason of their 
own to keep their passions in subjection and provide for 
their future wants, somebody else must find the reasoning 
power for them. Supposing your children were to get up a 
clamour for personal suffrage, and declare that on all ques- 
tioDS relating to the government of your household, the 
keeping of the cupboard, the control of the purae, and so 
forth, they were entitled to vote by ballot ; you would tell 
them at once, that if it were not for your providing, there 
would be no cupboard or purse to manage, and that reason 
should never yield to the cry of pasbion under your roof. 
Now, you are only able to start housekeeping, and provide 
for a family in the way that you do, through the superior 
judgment and forethought of your employer, who has estab- 
lished a large flourishing business, and he, in consequence, 
stands morally related to you as a parent, just as you are a 
parent to your children. Tou admit that a master's judg- 
ment is worth more than that of his combined workmen in 
the management of a factory or a forge, and that the men 
should not presume to interfere with his business arrange- 
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ments ; and yet you would have them go by him and out- 
vote him in the direction of the higher affairs of state. Our 
English commonwealth is nothing more nor less than a great 
industrial union or confederation of businesses ; and this 
confederation ought surely to be directed by the master 
minds who have established it, and not by the subordinate 
hands that have given them assistance. No railway or 
canal company ever permits its servants to have a command- 
ing voice in the framing of its laws and the ordering of its 
affairs, and neither should a great republic or a monarchy. 
It is quite certain that the working men, the majority of 
whom are uneducated, would not add to the wisdom of our 
national legislature ; and as to their being specially repre- 
sented for the sake of making known their grievances, they 
have, like women and minors, plenty of advocates in Parlia- 
ment already for that purpose, to say nothing of their 
tribunes of the press. The only possible good that could 
come from your sending a hundred men such as Beales, 
Potter, Bradlaugh, Odger, and Jones to represent you in 
Parliament, is, that their one-sided arguments would there 
be well answered, and you would be all the more enlightened 
for hearing the other side of the question, if your journals 
gave fair reports ; but anyhow the results would disappoint 
you, and then, if you were to renew your agitation and get a 
majority in the House, it would end with revolution and 
war. I should have no objection to manhood suffrage, if 
political manhood were determined by mental development, 
and not by mere bodily bulk and year-numbering. In my 
opinion, a genuine man is one who has acquired the provi- 
dent habits of storing up wealth for future wants ; while he 
who lives from hand to mouth and saves nothing is a veri- 
table child, no matter what his stature may be or how long 
it is since he was bom. And a true reformed Parliament 
is one that improves in character and intelligence like a 
reformed man, one that becomes more calm and deliberative 
than heretofore, and has a greater command over its 
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passions; but your plan of reformation would make the 
Parliament of England the verj reverse. See what an 
amount of passion and brutality universal suffrage sends into 
the American parliaments, where many of the members are 
little better than a set of drunken ruffians, and they have 
often been known to draw their bowie-knives, in the heat 
of debate, and wrestle and fight on the floor. The United 
States has, in proportion to the intelligence and civilization 
of its people, about the worst government in the world ; 
because, in the construction of that government, the calm 
reasoning voice of the enlightened few is completely drowned 
by the clamour of the unreasoning multitude. The inhabi- 
tants of British India and the people of Kussia, although to 
a great extent ignorant and semi-barbarous, have far more 
enlightened and civilizing governments than that of America, 
for in those countries, however defective may be their 
administration of justice, reason is always over passion and 
sentiment, the childish multitude are kept under for their 
good, the masters take their proper place, and the best 
minds are invariably found at the top. The Russian people, 
with all their ignorance, have never torn up their railways, 
desolated their fairest provinces, and sacrificed a million 
of lives in a civil wai*, for the premature emancipation of 
the serfs ; and I think they might very well send to the 
workiug-men voters of free America such a fable as I now 
have for your instruction : — 

^* A certain man, who had abused his health by a long 
course of intemperate living, and was become a confirmed 
invalid, took his stick one fine summer's day, and hobbled 
forth into a neighbouring pasture-field .to get the benefit of 
a little fresh air. In the middle of the pasture he met with 
a fine strong horse which was there grazing, and he stayed 
for a while to look on with admiration at his sleek sides,hiB 
free and graceful movements, and his noble proportions. 
' How is it, Mr. Dobbin,' said the sick man, ' that your con- 
stitution and health are so much better than mine 9 I have 
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hi more intelligenoe than jou have, and am better housed, 
and able to get many oomforta which you know nothing 
about, yet you are in first-rate condition and I am in a rery 
bad plight ; you are fresh, and sound, and vigorous, and I am 
much enfeebled and diseased.* ' I think I can explain the 
mystery to you, Mr. Fuddler,' said Dobbin, as he held up 
his head, shook his toppet on one side, and cleared his mouth 
of a quid of sweet grass ; * I know that I am not able to 
govem myself wisely, and therefore seek direction from a 
superior mind , while you are not much more capable of self- 
government than I am, and yet will not have superior 
direction. I have Reason for a master, and therefore my 
diet is properly regulated ; I am never suffered to eat and 
drink what is unwholesome, or indulge my appetite to any 
dangerous excess ; while you, that are too conceited to obey 
Reason when it does not reside in your own brains, are now 
under the very inferior government of Passion, and are 
humoured to everything that you happen to lust after, 
however much it may be for your hurt 1 * " 



LESSON 48. 
The Rival Churches. 

WHEN my master had finished his discourse in Cum- 
berland Market, there was much conversation and 
questioning with the men who came to hear him, and some 
fully acknowledged the truth of his reasoning, but the 
majority assented only in part ; and not being able at that 
time to answer all their questions completely, he promised 
to give them a second address in another week, if they 
would meet him in Clerkenwell Qreen. We went, therefore, 
when the appointed evening came, and found our hard- 
working friends waiting in front of the Sessions House, and 
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my master was ready with the hour, and proceeded to 
address them in these words : — 

<< I told you, my friends, the other evening, that it is 
only such provident people as have stored su£Scient wealth 
to render them independent of alms in the event of a 
twelvemonth's sickness, that can be considered men in a 
political sense ; and that all others, whether they belong to 
the working class or begging class, are mere children in 
intellect, and therefore not duly qualified to have a voice in 
the construction of the national government. And I believe 
that the provident people who have built the nation should 
be permitted to have one or more votes in its management, 
according to the extent of their property, as in the case of 
railway companies. The possession of wealth, we know, 
does not always indicate a corresponding share of wisdom in 
man, but it is the best general voucher that we have for 
that sober, calculating, economical wisdom which is most 
required for directing the business affairs of a great country. 
No fool has ever been found capable of retaining wealth 
long, and no truly wise man has ever been idle, improvident, 
and destitutes. When a man has got a little property in the 
savings-bank, or elsewhere, as a guarantee for his prudence, 
it entitles him to a vote just as a ticket entitles him to a 
seat in the railway train ; and they who want to rush to the 
poll without this guarantee are, in my estimation, on a par 
with the prize-fighting roughs who broke into a train at 
Waterloo Station some time ago, and got a ride for nothing. 
Some of you think that this property qualification, which I 
stand up for, cannot be a just one, because all parties in the 
present Parliament are determined to abandon it, and give 
to every householder aud hutholder, however poor and im- 
provident he may be, the same voting-power that they give 
the great landlord or manufacturer who employs a thousand 
workpeople. But you must understand, my friends, that 
the great parliamentary leaders have resolved on this course, 

M 
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not because tbej think it right and reasonable, bat because 
they find themselves, like the Waterloo Station authorities^ 
too weak to resist the popular violence. Both Whig and 
Tory chiefs yield to the cry for household suffrage just u 
they gave way to the mad cry for a war with Bussia some 
years ago, and will yield to any other popular clamour if it 
be only sufficiently loud and long enough sustained. If you 
that are followers of Beales and Bradlaugh, perseyere in 
your agitation for manhood suffrage, or boyhood suffirage if 
you like, I am certain that you will get it in time, and am 
equally certain that its possession will do you no good. The 
present suffrage concession is, howeyer, not so much owing 
to the weakness of English statesmen as to their party 
rivalry, which causes them to bid one against the other for 
popularity, in order to obtain power, just as two candidates 
will bid against each other at a borough election. It is very 
much like the foolish indulgence and pandering that you 
may witness in your own homes, when Aunt Betsy and 
Aunt Jane come to see you at the same time, and each wants 
to ingratiate herself in the children's ibvour, while you, most 
likely, who are anxious that reason should reign in the 
house, will be glad to see them both gone. When people 
with childish minds entertain visionary notions, or demand 
impracticable things, such as the laws of nature will not 
permit them to have, there are two ways of dealing with 
them — ^they may either be humoured in their errors or 
reasoned out of them. The first method is that of the 
woman and the priest ; the second is that of the man and 
the philosopher, — and which do you prefer, my brother 
mechanics ? — will you have reason or sentiment to rule over 
you? — philosophy or priestcraft? The great majority of 
working men, I know, prefer the latter rulers, for they are 
too childish to be reasoned with ; they would rather be 
humoured in all their wild illusive ideas of a coming political 
millennium, than enlightened and corrected; but it is so 
much the worse for them. If you would see the stratagems 
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of priestcraft employed on a magnificent scale, for the control 
of a silly multitude who will not listen to reason, you would 
do well to look, not to Spain and Portugal, but to republican 
America, where they are all free and independent citizens 
in the enjoyment of universal suffrage. I am not alluding 
to Mormonism, Spiritualism, and the like, which impose on 
that superstitious people, but to other quackery — ^the political 
priestcraft which is so extensively resorted to by the great 
rival parties for influencing the government elections. The 
way to win a majority of votes for a congressional candidate 
is to start flagrant falsehoods, to get up false appearances, to 
bogie and bamboozle the simple electors^ and work on their 
passions by every kind of jugglery and imposition that 
human cunning can devise. The unscrupulous politicians 
who are the greatest adepts at this trickery, are sure to com- 
mand the multitude in America ; while the country's most 
enlightened men, who, too honest and highminded to resort 
to such stratagems, trust simply to reason and justice. And 
themselves neglected and deserted. We have already, I 
think, quite enough of this political priestcraft in England, 
and the lower the suflrage is carried the greater will become 
its influence io humouring, cajoling, and misgoverning the 
ignorant people who are not able to govern themselves. 
When you see the great rival leaders of Parliament abandon 
reason, and bid against each other for popularity, don't ima- 
gine that they are making wise concessions, and working 
for the country's good. I will tell you a story, my friends : — 
" In .a certain city of the East there were two rival 
Churches, of the Latins and the Greeks, which contended 
one against the other for the guidance and government of 
the citizens. The Greek priests were shrewd, crafty men, 
and, seeing that the ignorant people hungered for miracles 
and were easily imposed on, they got up theatrical illusions, 
and discovered relics, and invented Actions, and resorted to 
many other crooked arts for the advancement of the glory 
of their sect. And their theatrical performances took well 
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and caused great excitement, and brought together large 
audiences ; for the people believed that their fictions were 
authentic, that their relics were genuine, and that their 
wonders were the work of angels and spirits. The Latin 
priests were vexed to see how the Greeks acquired strength 
and renown by humouring the passions of the multitude, 
while they, who were more honest, declined in proportion, 
and became a sect of little account. But all that they said 
to disparage their rivals and ezpose their hollow tricks 
failed to arrest their popularity ; the church of the jugglers 
was constantly thronged, in spite of the ridicule that was 
cast on their wonders, and the majority of the city believed. 
At length there arose a Latin priest, who was crafty like 
the Greeks, and resolved to advance the glory of his Church 
by the same juggling tricks for humouring the passions of 
the multitude. * Seeing that the people will not hear 
reason and are only ruled by cajolery and imposture,' said 
he, ' we must bring them by such arts over to our side, 
otherwise we shall be clean deserted ; and it is surely better 
that they be lured by craft into our orthodox Church than 
into the Church of the heretics.' His fellow priests consented 
to this policy, and they set to work at once to invent fictions 
and pious frauds that should surpass all the wonders of the 
Greeks ; and their jugglery had great success in dividing 
the multitude, insomuch that the Greek priests were 
highly enraged to see so many of their marvel-loving 
flock going over to the Church of their rivals, who had 
impudently borrowed of their inventions and copied of 
their craft." 
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LESSON 49. 
John Bull, Jenny Bull^ and Young Jack. 

WHEN my master had completed his lesson at Clerken- 
well Green, it was plain, from what followed, that he 
had not said enough to satisfy his hearers, and must consent 
to address them again. He promised, therefore, to meet 
them in Hyde Park at the end of another fortnight and 
give them a little further iostruction. On going to the 
park at the time appointed, we found the men waitiDg near 
the Marble Arch, and there were also lounging in that 
vicinity many idlers and roughs, who were waiting for some 
new diversion. My master, on seeing this, said, ''Let*s 
go over into the Qardeos, my men, or we shall soon have 
His Majesty here, and I am not going to soft sawder him." 
We agreed with his views ; theu, dividing our company of 
eighty-four into three parties, we went across the Park 
by different ways, and met in a quiet place among the 
tall trees of KeDsiogton Gardens, where he spoke again 
to the working men, and I here give the report of his 
words : — 

" Ton will remember, my friends, that I said something 
at Clerkenwell Green about our great political parties which 
bid against each other for popularity. Some of you are 
very curious to know what party I belong to, and the more 
especially as I have declared that I am neither Whig, Tory, 
nor Radical. But I think these old party divisions have 
need to be altered, as they are likely to cause much con- 
fusion. If it were asked whether I belong to the Man- 
party, the Woman-party, or the Boy-party, I should say at 
once that I belong to the first, and that most mechanics 
belong to the third. And my object in addressing you, who 
are of the same humble station as myself, and very intelli- 
gent representatives of the Boy-party, is to reconcile you, if 
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possible, to the wise government of our political Men, because 
I am convinced that it will be for your good. The Boy- 
party form a decided majority of our adult population ; but 
they are governed by Passion, and if left to themselves 
would be in a state of hopeless confusion and anarchy. The 
Woman-party are governed by Sentiment, which is only 
a more unselfish and higher kind of passion, and equally 
needs direction ; while the Man-party are governed by 
Beason, and they have the best right to reign over all, and 
manage the business of the country. Some years ago, when 
travelling in the Midland counties, I did a little work in a 
village where the houses had all suffered more or less from 
window-breaking by a party of riotous lads, who paraded 
the streets in the dark winter evenings. An old carpenter 
of the place said to me, * We are all under boy-rule here, for 
the boys do just as they like with their mothers, and their 
mothers manage their fathers ; and what we want more than 
anything else is a good schoolmaster to govern the boys.* 
The carpenter was right, and what a good schoolmaster would 
do for the boys of that village, I want to do to a very humble 
extent for the Boy-party of this country. I want to reason 
with them, prevent them from being humoured and spoilt 
by our stateawomen, and reconcile them to the superior 
government of our statesmen, I am anxious to convince 
improvident working people that their provident employers, 
whom they are apt to regard as enemies, are in reality their 
natural friends— in short, their moral fathers, and that it 
will answer their purpose far better to meet them in a spirit 
of gratitude, than in a spirit of rebellion. The claim which 
they often make to share the master's profits without being 
affected by his losses, is extremely unjust, and only one 
degree removed from the communistic claim to share his 
whole estate. When the foolish, but generous, Marquis of 
Hastings won a few thousand pounds by horse-racing two 
years ago, a party of greedy musicians went to his residence 
in the hope of getting a per>oentage of his gains, and. were 
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not satisfied when he sent them out twenty-five pounds. 
Now that the Marquis has lately lost a heavy sum, the same 
party will not snbscrihe twenty-five farthings towards re- 
imbursing him j and working people generally have pre- 
cisely such one-sided notions of shariog in the fortunes of 
their mastera Nothing can be more unjust than the com- 
munistic principle of ignoring property claims, and making 
all electors equal in respect to voting power, which the 
advocates of working men's claims are now forcing the 
Crovemment to adhere to. And the Government are ex- 
pected at the same time to put a final stop to bribery j but 
can it be wondered if outraged property should resort to 
bribery more than ever, to defend itself from such an un- 
bearable wrong ? Here is Franklin Wedgwood, a great 
self-made manufacturer, who by his industry and genius has 
added largely to the national wealth, and provided employ- 
ment for 500 men j and yet his voice in the construction of 
the Government is to be of no more account than that of 
Tim Thriftless, or Joe Beerhead, who inhabits a neighbouring 
cottage, and is just on the verge of pauperism. At the next 
general election, Franklin makes up his mind to vote for 
Simon Just ; but he finds that a majority of his working 
men are determined to vote for Luke Leveller, the Com- 
munist, who, if he gets into Parliament, will vote for an equal 
division hoth of profits and estates. Is it likely, then, that 
any anti-bribery Act will deter this great manufacturer from 
spending a few hundred pounds in some ingenious way 
towards changing the opinions of his ignorant working 
people, and diverting them from their revolutionary purpose ? 
His bribery, in whatever way conducted, will not be against 
justice, but against injustice ; and his conscience will tell 
him that he has fully as good a right to spend money in 
keeping Luke Leveller out of the House of Parliament as 
in keeping a burglar out of his own house. Some of you 
tell me that property is sufficiently represented in the House 
of Lords ; but you know as well as I that the House of 
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Lords, 80 long as it is encumbered with hereditary incom- 
petence, is little better than a dead dog. The House 
of Commons commands the House of Lords ; it is the 
Malakoff that commands the whole city, aod it will soon be 
commanded itself by the guns of democracy, unless they 
can be turned aside. To hear the talk of some of your 
favourite advocates, and to read the articles of some of your 
newspapers, one might easily imagine that the working class 
are the great reformers and improvers of the world, the 
pioneers of civilization and progress, and that the master 
class are mere stupid, antiquated idiots, and barbarous ob- 
structives. This flattering picture of yourselves, which is 
constantly being presented to you, is not simply untrue ; it 
is exactly the opposite of truth. Nearly all the great me- 
chanical inventions that have economized labour and added 
immensely to our national wealth, we owe to the master class; 
while the working people have generally regarded these 
new births of genius as their enemies, and have &>olishly en- 
deavoured to destroy them. The masters have contributed 
immense sums of money to establish hospitals for the sick 
poor, and schools for the instruction of poor children : the 
men, on the other hand, have given their money with the 
greatest liberality for the support of public-houses and 
pawn-shops. Our great sanitary reforms have been brought 
about 'by the employers of labour, and haTe, in most in- 
stances, been resisted by the employed. And in respect to 
politics, while peace, economy, and free trade have been ad- 
vocated with the greatest earnestness by the representatives 
of the masters, the working men's champions have been the 
stanchest upholders of clanship, social war, extravagance, 
and protection. In short, the working class, or improvident 
class, as I might call them more correctly, have been, so far, 
educated and civilized entirely by the superior intelligence 
and parental care of their employers, and instead of ad- 
vancing as willing scholars, they have manifested at every 
step a perverse, truant-playing dispo8iti#n, and have en- 
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deavoured to fight their way back into barbarism. To 
enable these untoward scholars to govern their masters, or 
to prevent the masters from keeping them in their places 
by any other means than that of bribing them with tofiy 
and gingerbread, is surely not the right way to contribute 
to the school's improvement. As the children of a fibmily, 
however well governed and cared for, are always craving 
for more liberty, and desiring to govern themselves, so will 
it be with the impt>ovident class of a nation ; and it is the 
duty of the provident or ruling class to yield to their 
petitions with very great caution, and only in proportion to 
their advance in intelligence, or they will use the power and 
liberty which they acquire to dissipate the national wealth. 
The Ionian Islands have been much worse off since 
they got rid of the paternal government which they had 
from the English, and have been left to govern themselves. 
India would be as rapidly impoverished, if its people were 
left — as they would like to be — to manage their own affairs ; 
and the Americans, being placed in peculiarly favourable 
circumstances, have not gone ahead in consequence of their 
freedom from the control of superior minds, but in spite of 
it. A wise and strong government will not treat an igno- 
rant people as spoilt children ; it will maintain order among 
them, protect them from lawless violence, look after their 
health and their education, listen to their grievances, and 
neglect nothing which may conduce to their material and 
moral welfare ; but it will never be moved from its firm 
purpose by any outbursts of passion, or yield to unreason- 
able demands. If a nation be governed ever so wisely and 
justly, there will always be a party of disaffected people in 
it, bawling for some Jacobin or Jack-Cade scheme of equality, 
and when a GU>vemment is so weakminded as to thiuk more 
of satiafying the demands of these noisy few than it studies 
the interests of the silent many, it must, in the natural 
course of things, soon cease to be a Gk>vernment, and give 
place to more sensible men. A country is in most danger 
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of being injured by unwise concessions to agitation where 
the parental authority, as it might be called, is too much 
divided, and the great governing parties bid against each 
other for popularity. The disaffected multitude are very 
quick to see and take advantage of any such manifestation 
of weakness. They know that if &.ther Tory will not yield 
to their clamour, in all probability mother Whig will, and 
if mother Whig rebukes them, and sends them away empty* 
handed, they run with all confidence and make their com- 
plaints to father Tory ; and then if there is not a good un« 
derstanding between father and mother to stand by each 
other and resist these demands, the bairns are certain to be* 
humoured and spoilt. But I hope better things of you, my 
good friends; I hope that however foolish your political 
parents may be, however much they may quarrel and berag 
one another at times, and wheedle you to take sides with 
them, you, the intelligent children of the nation, will never 
be spoilt children, but will have sense enough to tell them 
to drop their row, and look after the interests of the house. 
I have surely said sufficient now to teach you plainly that 
the children's interest is the same as that of their parents 
and providers ; but I will repeat the lesson in the form of 
a parable : — 

'^ John Bull, with his wife Jenny, occupied a good farm 
and reared a large family of sons, whom they trained up to 
habits of industry. As the elder boys increased in strength 
and arrived at the age of independence they got away from 
the old folks and entered into business by cultivating farms 
of their own. But the Benjamin of the family, who was 
commonly called Toung Jack, still remained at home under 
his parents* protection. Jack, as a matter of course, was a 
great favourite with his mother, and, as his parents had 
thriven in business, was better fed and more humoured 
than any of his elder brothers had been. The good-hearted 
old Jenny was always lightening his burdens, pitying his 
hardships, concealing his faults, taking his part right or 
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wrong, helping him out of trouble, and giving him extra 
pocket-money and many other little nice things. And Jack 
was by no means slow to take advantage of his mother's 
weak points, and was worrying her every day for some 
additional favour till she yielded to his requests ; but he 
never requited her kindness with gratitude. And, more 
than that, he became saucy and disobedient to both father 
and mother, and he often got drunk and neglected his duty, 
and he squandered his pocket-money on all manner of boyish 
luxuries, and then was constantly begging for more. John 
Bull, seeing that his youngest son was in great danger of 
being spoilt with over-indulgence, took him out into the 
garden one day at the back of the house and talked to him 
in a serious mood with the view of reforming his character. 
' I tell you what, Jack,' says he, ' it's of no use going on like 
this ; you have had your fling for a pretty good while, and 
I can see what will come of it, and I can't stand it any 
longer. You get at the blind side of your mother and make 
your complaints, and she pities you and humours you to 
everything ; but you ought to begin to have sense enough 
now not to take advantage of her weakness, for it is only 
doing yourself harm and us too. You take me to be your 
greatest enemy because I look after you and try to keep you 
a little within bounds, but I am all the while doing my duty 
and caring for your good* I don't want to see you quite 
spoilt, but am anxious to make a man of you. And I know 
very well, that if I were to let you have all your ways and 
grant you everything that you ask for, you would soon 
make a bankrupt of me. You talk as if you were very 
hard done by, but you don't know what real hardship is. 
I used to live on barley bread and sleep on a straw mat- 
tress, and had not half the comforts that you have, when I 
was a boy. And if you only just cast your eyes round in 
the neighbourhood, you may see other boys nowadays a 
great deal worse off than you, but far more contented. I 
want to teach you to have your heart in your work and 
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take care of your earnings ; I want to train you up in the 
way you should go, as the wise man says, and by-and-by, 
when you are grown older and have got a little more sense, 
you will know that I have been your beet friend.' " 



LESSON 50. 
The Drab-coat School. 

DURING our last stay at Edinburgh^ we were walking 
on the Galton Hill and fell in with John Bright, the 
member for Birmingham, who had oome there on a political 
tour to entertain the Edinburgh reformers. ''You do a 
great deal of talking with the people, friend John/* said 
my master, " and now I want to have a little talk with 
you ; I have got a bone to pick with you respecting your 
Glasgow oration. My man Tom and I are plain, hard- 
working folks, we neither flatter other people nor wish to 
be flattered ourselves, and so far agree with the Quakers ; 
but if the newspaper reporters have not erred, you, that 
profess to be an honest Quaker and a friend of working men, 
have hurt them by gross flattery, and have pleaded for 
them as a black-leg lawyer who covers the faults of his 
clients. You are reported to have said that the working 
men have created all our national wealth, have built all our 
houses, ships, railways, and so forth, and are therefore 
entitled to have an overwhelming majority of votes in the 
direction of our national affairs ; that is, because the hands 
of the nation have done as they have been directed, they 
are henceforth to rule in place of the head ! Now what 
would you think of us if we were to go to Rochdale and 
tell your workpeople, that they have a just right to 
vote by secret democratic suffrage in the management of 
Cronkeyshaw Mills and the rest of your property there, 
that has been produced by the work of their hands I . The 
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people themselyes, with tlie exception of one or two com- 
munists, would certainly laugh at us, and had the working- 
men reformers of Qlasgow heen a little more enlightened, 
they would have laughed at your ridiculous oration. I 
helieve you to he on the whole a decidedly honest man, and 
must acknowledge that you have done the country a deal of 
good service. In 1846 you were next man to Oobden 
in securing the triumph of Free Trade ; yon ably seconded 
your friend in withstanding the foolish Papal-aggression 
panic, and the still more foolish French-invasion panic, 
while you surpassed him in the noble protest which you 
made against the mad current of opinion that carried us 
into the Russian war. I heartily approve of all that you 
have done in Parliament to combat the sectarian and 
patriotic prejudices of your countrymen ; but their class 
prejudices, instead of labouring to soften down and remove, 
as a genuine statesman would do, you have unwisely em- 
bittered aud aggravated. I ascribe this partly to the 
immeuse influence which popularity has in warping the 
miud of a successful agitator, and partly to your Quaker 
education. You must see that I, in travelling about the 
country as a poor tinker, am very advantageously placed 
for forming an impartial judgment on the political con- 
troversies of the nation, because there is no great disturbing 
force brought to bear on my reason. I am attached to no 
particular interest ; am neither flattered nor hated ; am 
free and independent of all parties. But supposing that by 
harping well on one string, I became a member of Parlia- 
ment and « man of note in the country, and on waking up 
every morning found myself extolled as a perfect hero by 
one set of newspapers and denounced by another set as a 
seditious firebrand, I must of necessity be affected by this 
tremendous war of passion brought to bear on me, and 
should no longer be capable of viewing political ques- 
tions so calmly as I do now. And so I believe that you, 
having acquired an eminent partisan position, would need 
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to be something more than human to entirely disregard all 
praise and censure, and be capable of reasoning on many ' 
subjects with anything like fairness and impartiality. You 
have not made long sea voyages as I have, but I dare say 
you have heard how the aberration of the compass-needle is 
brought about on board ship by such disturbing influences as 
the attraction of a cargo of iron, and how the disturbance is 
counteracted by an ingenious contrivance called a Correcting- 
Plate. It seems to me that every popular agitator has the 
compass-needle of his mind disturbed by a similar magnetic 
attraction, and I would advise you, as you value sound 
judgment, to provide yourself with a good correcting-plate 
to remedy the disturbance ; and I would also recommend 
its adoption by your philosophical friend John Sbuart 
Mill, who has recently resigned his high position as a 
national judge to descend into the region of passion and 
become a partisan representative and popular advocate. 
But the influence which a sectcuricm education has in 
narrowing a man's views and warping his political judg- 
ment, it is far more difficult to correct. You are a 
Quaker born and bred; and as I happen to be a radical 
reformer as well as you, we will go at once to the root 
of Quakerism. Josephus, the old Jewish historian, whom 
I used to read a good deal in my sea voyages, tells us that 
in his time, about eighteen hundred years ago, there was in 
Palestine a religious sect called Essenes, who all dressed 
alike and had their meals in common, were liberal in alms- 
giving, fervent in prayer, and strongly opposed to war and 
the taking of oaths; and so formed a kind of monastic 
brotherhood, very similar to the contemporary society of 
primitive Christians. But mark the diflerence : the Essene 
sect were strictly conservative, both in maintaining their 
* communistic rules and in adhering to the cumbrous Jewish 
law. They refused to grow ; they would not recognize the 
law of social development, and, in consequence, soon ceased 
to exist. On the other hand, the wiser Christians were 
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reformers and progressioDista Under the lead of Paul, 
their Chiirch was emancipated from the double yoke of 
Judaism and communism and adapted to the constitution of 
Gentile society. Other modifications and developments 
went on for the space of three centuries, when it formed 
an alliance with the state and became established through- 
out the Roman empire. Had it not been for this accom- 
modating, developing, and reforming spirit, rendering it 
acceptable to all nations and all ages, it would have never 
reached England, or even Europe, but must have disappeared 
with the kindred sect of Essenes in the land of its birth. 
To George Foz, however, who had never studied thoroughly 
the history of civilization, and who was ignorant of the 
natural progress of nations and churches, the departure of 
Christianity more and more from the primitive simplicity of 
the apostolic brethren seemed all wrong, and he endeavoured 
to set it right by running about the country raising mobs 
and preaching against the clergy and the ^^ steeple-houses." 
The Church of England, adapting itself to 'the growth of 
the national mind, has, in spite of his fanatical preaching 
and prophesying, continued to flourish from that time to 
this, while the Quaker sect, if its members had not, as in 
your case, liberated themselves to a great extent from its 
primitive discipline, would have been long ago extinct and 
buried by the side of the Ebionites and the Essenes. A 
more mistaken reform movement than that of George Fox 
seeking to revive the pre-Paulian Christianity of the 
Gospels was never preached in any age of the world, nor 
one that ever met with a more decided failure; but the 
Fifth Monarchy Men, the Anabaptists, the Moravians, the 
Shakers, and various other fanatical sects have fallen into 
simUar revival errors, and they are still obstinately main- 
tained. Even Garibaldi, in his address to the Italian 
priests some time ago, said, ' Bestore the ancient Christianity 
which proclaims self-denial, mutual forgiveness, and the 
holy doctrine of the equality of men.' It is not to be 
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wondered, therefore, that jon and other gentlemen who 
have been educated carefully in Quaker notions of social 
economy, should never be able after to free yonrselTes 
entirely from the prfjudioe, or that you should influence to 
a considerable extent the politics of your country in the 
human-equality direction, though you must surely see that 
such a thing as a Quaker nation would be an impossibility. 
Men of Utopian views will often render important services 
to a nation by agitating for practical reforms ; but when 
such people have achieved a few triumphs, they are in great 
danger of being urged on by their enthusiasm to attempt 
revolutionary changes, which are sure to end in fiiilure. 
Craribaldi, in conducting his physical-force agitation for a 
united Italy, was eminently successful against the rotten 
power of the king of Naples, and also against the Austrians, 
when acting in concert with the national forces supported 
by their French allies ; but when led by these triumphs to 
think himself invincible, and unable to rest from his 
revolutionary work, he attempted to capture Bome in 
defiance of pope, king, and emperor, his rashness was severely 
punished by the reverses of Aspromonte and Montana. I 
hope, friend John, that you will make better calculations^ 
and not spoil your career of successful agitation by a 
disastrous Aspromonte or Mentana. There is plenty of 
good practical reform work still to be done in this country, 
and such as will not require for its accomplishment the 
stirring up of a fierce -revolutionary war after the manner 
of your friends in America. The great eyesore to you, as 
it was to Robert Owen, is social inequality, the irregular 
progress which mankind are making in the acquirement of 
intelligence and wealth ; but this unequal development of 
individual minds is natural, and cannot be prevented by any 
of your democratic regulations for reducing mankind to 
a uniform level. Tou cannot civilize Hindoos, CaflPres, 
Maories, and all the barbarians and semi-barbarians of the 
British empire, by giving them equality of voting power ; 
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and you cannot make the children of the provident and 
the improvident classes equally wise and prudent by 
educating them at common schools. I completed my little 
school education at the age of eleven, when I was taken 
away to work in the fields ; many of my rustic companions 
were kept two years longer at the same establishment, and 
in consequence learnt a little more — got as far as fractions 
or cube root, perhaps ; but I find now that some of these 
more favoured companions are extremely ignorant, and that 
our relative advance in intelligence does not depend so 
much on the amount of elementary instruction that we 
acquire at school as on the moral training which we receive 
at home. It matters not how much you cram ignorant 
minds with instruction ; if they have no appetite for it you 
cannot make them digest it ; but when once they begin to 
hunger and thirst after knowledge, and have acquired the 
fcrt of reading, which is the key of the cupboard, they will 
set about and feed themselves, whether in the school, in the 
field, or in the factory, in the barrack-room, or on board 
ship. I have often thought that such levelling reformers as 
you and Garibaldi, who cannot reconcile yourselves to the 
social inequalities of old Europe, would do wisely to emi- 
grate and found democratic colonies in the New World 
after the example of your great co-religionist, William Penn. 
If you were to go out to Uruguay or Paraguay and pur- 
chase a fine tract of land, as you have the means to do, 
there would be none of our confounded aristocrats, bishops, 
and ' steeple-houses ' to annoy you, and, by making a Penn- 
treaty with the Indians, you might have everything your 
own way. And, as you would have no lack of admiring 
followers to join you from both sides of the Atlantic, your 
colony would soon become a flourishing Brightland, the 
pattern republic of a new confederation of Friendly States, 
which would, after a while, embrace all South America. 
Example is a better teacher than precept, and I believe 
that by thus turning colonist and instituting good laws, 

K 
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yoa would reform your ooantry and benefit the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race more than jou are ever likely to do by 
noisy agitation, and especially if you could purchase one of 
our idle war ships for the conyeyance of your emigrant 
firiends. The good example of your paternal government 
at Bochdale is already worth more to the country than aU 
your eloquent levelling orations. But I will end with a 
story, friend John, such as I told you some years ago when 
we happened to meet in Hyde Park : — 

*' In former days a certain benevolent man founded a firee 
school in which the scholars were as brothers of one fiumily ; 
they had their meals together in common, they all slept on 
beds of the same pattern, and they all wore broad-brimmed 
hats and drab coata And therefore these scholars were 
commonly called the DralnxMit boys, and the institution in 
which they were educated was called the Drab-coat SohooL 
So long as the boys continued to live together at theif 
school, they were great sticklers for equality and uniformity ; 
but when once they grew up and got abroad in the world, 
they discarded more and more their old school regulations^ 
and acquired different fashions and attained different ranks. 
But after a while, when some of the poor Drab-coat Scholars^ 
wandering about in the world, fell in with rich schoolfellows, 
who once were their equals, they began to rebuke these 
more prosperous brethren for departing so much firom the 
primitive equality, which they considered a very great 
wrong. ^ How is it^' said they, * that all this unevenness 
and difference of rank and condition has come upon us, who 
at one time were gentle, unoovetous children, dressing in 
the same homely apparel and eating our bread £rom the 
same board f This corruption among the Drab-ooat scholars 
and sad fiJling off from their primitive doctrine and disci- 
pline should be no longer suffered to continue^ and it is our 
mission to preach a great revival to the brethren, that they 
assume the regulations of former days, and return to their 
common diet and common clothes.' " 
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LESSON 51. 
The TJnpopulak Pastoe. 

DURING the Bussian war, Richard Cohden, who was 
then member for the WeiSt Riding, laboured with all 
his might to allay the storm of passion which had been ex- 
cited all over the country by the English newspapers. He 
made able speeches both in Parliament and out, and wrote 
many letters to convince his unreasoning constituents of the 
folly of the war and of the urgent need of a restoration of 
peace. But he laboured in vain, and, with all the reputation 
of his free-trade teaching, could hardly get a hearing from 
the maddened people, who even regarded the benevolent 
Prince Albert as a traitor, because he dared to advise them 
f9r their good. When this war — which inflicted much loss 
and injury on all parties — was at length brought to an end^ 
without affording satisfaction to any, our infatuated and 
impenitent countrymen still believed in their multitude of 
false prophets, and disregarded those who told them the 
truth. And as soon as the next general election arrived, 
the men of the West Riding turned their backs on their 
good and faithful member, Richard Cobden, and sent to 
Parliament in his stead one who was a pliant follower of 
Lord Palmerston. It was not long after this manifestation 
of folly and ingratitude that we arrived in the town of 
Leeds; and while working near the Com Exchange, my 
master reasoned with a party of electors respecting their 
unwise decision. They excused their rejection of Cobden 
on the ground that they considered him a crotchety man, 
and not a good patriot, following steadily the guidance of 
the popular Prime Minister of England. ** It is true that 
Lord Palmerston is popular,'' said Tinker, *^ far above Glad- 
stone, Cobden, Lowe, and Stanley ; but how has he acquired 
his popularity) Just because he is not a reformer and 
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teacher, but m ' jollj good fellow ;* because be takes a deligbt 
in flattering English prejadioe and bnlljing foreign powers^ 
and is tboroogbljr imbned with all the vices and imper- 
fections of his coantiymen. The man whom an ignorant 
and TicioQS people ever adore, is not a good, honest teaebw, 
but an unprincipled friend ; not one who endeayoors to 
enlighten, reform, and gnide them, bnt one who^ moving cm 
their own level, is always readj to bnmonr their propensities 
and relieve them as mnch as possible from the consequences 
of their immoral acts. He who would be the idol of sach a 
community must never think of telling them of their fiuoilts 
or improving their manners and habits of lifo ; bnt must be 
prepared to sympathiae with thor barbarous diversions and 
champion their quarrels through thick and thin, and must 
not have on any occasion a more refined conscience than 
tbey have themselves. Mere popularity is therefore no 
proof of merit in a public man ; to be worshipped by an 
ignorant, vicious, and beer>beaded people, who will not 
listen to reason and good counsel, should be r^^rded as a 
mark of disgrace. In every country there are sure to be 
an enlightened few wbo understand and appreciate men of 
genius, but the common herd of people can never be de- 
pended on for choosing a wise and great man ; popular 
favourites, if not almoners, are generally prizefighters, quacks, 
impostors, mountebanks, and fools. But to you that set 
Palmerston above Gobden, I will now tell a story from 
which you may get some instruction : — 

'^A poor but virtuous young pastor, being placed in a 
rude, benighted, and immoral parish, b^;an to set about 
with great leal to instruct and reform his parishioners ; bnt 
thereby be became so extremely unpopular, that they got 
up a petition for his removal, and forthwith presented it to 
the bushop. * Now what is it that you have got against 
your minister t ' said the bishop. 'Is he in the habit of 
getting drunk f does he lead a gay, sporting life^ and neglect 
duUest has be run himself extrmvaganUy in debtf 
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* O no, mj lord 1 ' said the petitioners ; * his faults are just 
about the opposite of all that, only a great deal worse. The 
man is nothing more nor less than a miserly teetotaller ; he 
never gives away a pint of beer or a glass of wine, nor 
spends half a quarter so much among us as our old vicar 
did. We take him to be half an infidel, for he says that the 
world is more than ten thousand years old, and he neither 
believes in ghosts nor in witches. He very rarely goes into 
a house without insulting people ; we have uever heard him 
preach a word against the Pope and the Sooinians and the 
other enemies of the Church, but he is for everlastiug inter- 
feriog with his neighbours' a&irs and finding &nlt with his 
own parish.' 
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LESSON 52. 
Honesty and Libebty. 

WHEN we were working near the- Pavilion at Brighton, 
a party of young students came u>p, who were red-hot 
revolutionists just home from Oxford, and engaged in 
collecting money to aid the insurrection in Crete. They 
asked no subscription from us, seeing that we were poor 
working men, but they communicated their plans to us, and 
told us how muclr they hoped to do for the benefit of the 
people and the general liberation of Europe. We gave the 
young gentlemen no thanks for their benevolent intentions, 
but my master puzzled them greatly with political questions 
and endeavoured to cool their ardour; and he even per- 
suaded them to abandon their enterprise. ** I fear, my 
noble students, that you will not improve the human 
race with your liberation projects," said he, " for you are 
manifestly disciples of Shelley and Byron, and your politics 
are made up of dream& Intelligent and lively young men, 
who are long confined at school under masters and tutors, 
are sure to be ardent worshippers of liberty, and at length 
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they go forth with a shout of revolution and are eager to 
unchain the world. And the busy old world is astonished 
at their riotous proceedings, and believes that the new 
prophets have broken out of Bedlam, or else have been 
commissioned by the devil for the disturbing of mankind. 
Charity begins at home, young gentlemen : before you send 
money to help the Cretan mountain robbers and their 
friends, the filibusters of Athens, you ought rather to raise 
a fund to aid the distressed Fenians, or make a subscription 
to deliver the roughs of Brighton out of the hands of the 
police. But you have no love for the ugly roughs of your 
own country, especially when you meet them in dark 
evenings and on lone roads, while the fiercer armed roughs 
that live afar off in Crete and the Morea, yon imagine to 
be heroes, because you see them through the blue haze of 
your books. It is not desperate and prolonged fighting in 
the manner of the Cretans that entitles men to have 
independence ; that which gives them a right to self- 
government is honestly working for their bread. A half- 
barbarous people, who have a passionate longing for liberty, 
will make tremendous efforts to obtain it ; but, when they 
once get it, they prize it very little, and will not be at any 
trouble to keep it, by living peaceably and conforming to 
moral laws. No conquered people have ever fought more 
bravely to secure their independence than the Poles, who, 
in consequence, have won for themselves the sympathy and 
admiration of half Europe ; but if they had been successful 
in their fierce and obstinate struggles, they would only have 
used their liberty, as in former times, to quarrel and fight 
among themselves, and so, when worn out with anarchy, 
would have yielded to some new invader. The Greeks, 
with their half- bandit armies, have always fought well for 
freedom, but they would not have had virtue enough .to 
keep what they won in their last struggle with Turkey, if 
it had not been guaranteed to them by the great European 
powers. It is truly wonderful what arduous exertions and 
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enormous sacrifices a vicious people under restraint will 
often make to break their fetters and roam at large as wild 
beasts ; but how to live wisely and make a good use of the 
liberty which is won with so much pains, is a thought that 
never enters their heads. Instead of sending your money, 
my young friends, to help the freebooters of Crete to 
make war od Mussulman villages under pretence of being 
Christian martyrs and Greek heroes, give what you can 
to help our poor English colonists to go forth with spades 
and hoes to reclaim the barbarian world. I will tell you a 
little story which may serve for your instruction, and you 
may repeat it to your friend Swinburne the poet, who is 
also one of the wild fanatics who break out of colleges to 
fall down and worship the great goddess Liberty : — 

** A desperate young burglar having been arrested and 
thrown into prison, contrived very skilfully to manufacture 
rude tools which he hid away in his cell, and after many 
nights of incredible labour, he dug beneath two walls and 
climbed a third, and so managed to effect his escape. 
Before six weeks had elapsed, he was taken in another 
theft and brought back to the old prison, where he 
bemoaned his fate bitterly to the chaplain, because he was 
now shut up in a stronger cell than before, and was more 
vigorously guarded and loaded with irons. * Ah, Robert ! ' 
said the chaplain, ' you have certainly great capabilities ; 
many people have been astonished at the courage and 
strength and perseverance that enabled you to get through 
these walls ; but it surprises me most that you did not 
afterwards employ your herculean powers to better 
purpose ; if you had only worked half so well for Honesty 
as you have done for Liberty, how much better would she 
have rewarded your pains ! " 
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LESSON 53. 
Kjnq Reason and Queen Sentiment. 

DUIIING the Christmas of 1859 we were working at 
Bedford, when there was much discassion going on 
about the management of the town charities, which are 
worth every year several thousand pounds. A party of 
Bedford tradesmen, whom we met in Mill Lane, made loud 
complaint of fraudulent trustees having got their charities 
largely in debt, and put in their own pockets what should 
have been given to the people. ** My good friends," said 
Tinker, " the charities which are claimed by this town, and 
by all other towns, are the property of the nation, and they 
want reforming down to the very root, even as the old 
monasteries were reformed. God never enabled any man 
to foresee many centuries of human progress, or commis- 
sioned him to make laws which shall perpetaally bind 
posterity, and arrest the onward march of education and 
social improvement. Even the text of such great prophetic 
legislators as Moses and Mahomet, to which so much reve- 
rence is attached, is sure to be spiritualized from time to 
time, or suffered to become a dead letter, with the more 
advanced teaching of religious reformers, who are sensible of 
the new wants and altered circumstances of their age. Is it 
not astonisbiug, then, in how many instances we suffer little 
pig-headed lawyers, with the last will and testament of some 
private individual in their hands, to stop up the path of 
progress and hold us back to the absurd and barbarous cus- 
toms of antiquity ? Some patriotic English gentleman, who 
fought in the Crusades, dies and leaves an estate to provide 
arms for his native town. It is set forth in the will, that 
the annual rent of the property shall be paid into the hands 
of trustees, to be by them spent in the purchase of new 
bows, arrows, battle-axes, and suits of armour, to whatever 
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extent the money will afford. A reformiDg trustee of the 
present day proposes to devote the money to the purchase 
of rifles. * For/ says he, ' these old-fashioned arms that we 
continue to manufacture are of no use whatever hut, as 
lumher, to be sold to the Jews.' ' No I no 1 ' says a stem 
lawyer who is present^ ' none of your innovations ! the 
money must not be spent as you in your wisdom may think 
right, but according as the testator directed; it was his 
pleasure that the kind of arms which are here specified 
should be provided year by year, and we must keep to the 
letter of the will.' Mauy of the old charities of the country, 
even when relieved from their ancient legal fetters, and 
reformed of their abuses, by no means contribute to the 
public good. Some years ago, when travelling through 
Northamptonshire, I came to the parish of Helpington, and 
was greatly pleased with the energy and intelligence of the 
inhabitants, who had lately clubbed together, and raised a 
subscription, and had . built themselves a National School. 
And the people, young and old, were all proud of their 
school, and equally proud of the master, and the little 
scholars were orderly and regular in attendance, and punc- 
tual in bringing their pence. On travelling a mile or two 
further, I arrived at the neighbouring parish of Chariticurst, 
which unfortunately had been, for nearly two centuries, 
provided with a free school that nobody cared for or prized. 
The people of the place were noted wide around for their 
drunkenness, ignorance, and insolence ; and as to the free 
scholars, they were free to play the truant as often as they 
pleased, and to break the school windows at night. The 
parish was still more unfortunate in having other liberal 
charities of bread, coal, and money heaped upon it, which 
had made it a great almonry and paradise for idlers, such as 
would not be tempted away by any offer of higher wages, or 
prospect of bettering their condition by hard work. And 
the management of the charity funds was a bone of conten- 
tion in the parish j it gave rise to perpetual bickering and 
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bad blood. The benevolent foanders, who meant to do good 
with the money which thej bequeathed, had in reality sown 
discord and mischief ; their alms had fostered idleness and 
drunkenness, and caused no end of grumbling and discontent 
among the people, bat had not awakened a particle of grati- 
tude. It is plain, therefore, that the Qovemment, which is 
the principal trustee of all charities, should not suffer pro- 
perty which was bequeathed long ago by short-sighted 
people, to be devoted to the injury of any parish, but should 
use it for the good of the nation. The early Christians 
considered it the highest act of virtue to bestow all their 
property in alms ; and St. Serapion, in order to obey strictly 
the Gospel precept, ' Sell all thou hast and give to the poor,' 
parted first with his goods for the parpose of charity, and 
then with his clothing, till he stood in a single garment, and 
at length sold himself for a slave. This practice of extreme 
almsgiving threat-ened to impoverish the whole Church, and 
was therefore discreetly abandoned ; but wealthy Christians 
without children still considered it a great merit to give 
their property to the poor when they died. And hence it 
is that we have, scattered all over the country, a multitude 
of mismanaged estates, and a great many parishes like that 
of Chariticurst, and interminable squabbles and Chancery 
suits, and a general diminution of the public wealth. Such 
untoward results have made the enlightened Christians of 
these days a great deal more discriminating and careful in 
their bequests ; they consider, before they give, what will 
be the probable effects of their bounty — ^whether it will be 
likely to encourage virtue, or rather to foster vice. And 
unless they are quite sure that the property which they 
propose to leave for the benefit of a parish or town will be 
wisely managed, and contribute to the general welfare of 
society^ it is far better that they should give it to the 
country. It is plain, too, in spite of the eloquent teaching 
of Douglas Jerrold, Dickens, Kingsley, and other good* 
hearted sentimental writers, that, when we want to confer 
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the greatest possible * amoant of benefit on om* fellow- 
creatures, sentiment is not a safe guide. It is not enough to 
have warm sympathizing hearts for the sufferings of humanity ; 
our hearts must be directed by cool calculating heads^ since 
an unreasoning sentimentalist may actually do a great deal 
more harm by inconsiderate gifts than his selfish neighbour 
will do by many thefts. Mistaken philanthropy, in con- 
nection with politics, has caused an immense deal of mischief 
and desolation in the world, and hence we may safely endorse 
the hard saying of the first Napoleon — that a moral blunder, 
with respect to its consequences, is often a hundred-fold 
worse than a crime. Benevolence is like a river : if suffered 
to run in a wrong course, it carries great destruction and waste 
with it ; but when conducted in the right channel, it conveys 
incalculable blessings, and spreads on every side abundant 
fruitfulness and prosperity. Now listen to this parable, my 
friends :— 

^' A certain country was inhabited by a race of barbarians, 
who were extremely sensual and ignorant, and uncouth in 
behaviour, their chief delight being in drinking, hunting, 
and war. They at length had to rule them a good-hearted 
lady, who was known by the title of Queen Sentiment, and 
she established music-halls in every part of the land, and 
engaged clever musicians, who endeavoured to charm them, 
and soften their manners with sweet sounds. She was also 
very bountiful, and taught many of her barbarous subjects 
to abstain from plundering each other, and rather take 
pleasure in giving alms of their abundance to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor. But with all the generous acts of 
her Government, and the refining of the people's tastes, 
vice and misery still prevailed in every part of her do- 
minions, and could not be charmed away with either music, 
or prayer, or benevolence. After reigning many years, this 
good and gracious queen was married to King Brcason, who 
at once set about to give her able counsel and wisely im- 
prove her estate. He taught her to bestow her alms to a 
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worthy end, and he sent into all the mnsio-halls able 
lectarersy which should not merely charm and soothe the 
passions of the people with sweet sounds, but awaken and 
guide their intelligence. Then was there an excellent re- 
form throughout the country, and a great advance in virtue 
and in well-being, for the people no longer wandered about 
blindly this way and that, according as their feelings im- 
pelled them, but opened their eyes watchfully to see whither 
their impulses would tend." 



LESSON 54. 
The Lame Wizabd. 

FROM Dorchester we went down to Weymouth, and 
stayed a few days. The season of bathing had now 
just begun, and the town was excited by a recent visita- 
tion of spirit-rappers. A party of clever jugglers, who had 
come over from America, were travelling about the country, 
and setting ignorant people agog by their magical exhibi- 
tions in dark rooms, and even many learned graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge were imposed on by their pitiable 
illusions. While we were walking on the Esplanade one 
evening after our day's work, we fell in with a party of 
gentlemen who were reading with much interest the 
Spi/ritudL Magazine, and talking of the extraordinary 
miracles of these modem days, which had lately been pre- 
sented to their eyes. My master having heard their opinions 
for some time, resolved to put their spirit wonders into a 
fair balance, and ascertain what they were worth. '' I have 
not seen the astonishing feats which you speak of, gentle- 
men,'' said he ; " but I don't value greatly any hugger- 
mugger wonders whether they be wrought in out-of-the-way 
places, or exhibited in dark rooms. The marvellous works 
which have been performed in all ages by men of genius. 
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siicli as the invention of optical-glasses, steam-engines, guns, 
balloons, diving-bells, and telegraphs, are miradea of light 
They are open to the strictest scrutiny ; they are capable of 
being repeated at any time and in any place ; they have in 
them, what we might call, a reproductive seed life, and so 
become of great and permanent benefit to mankind. On 
the other hand, the wonders which are wrought by the 
Spiritualists for astonishing and exciting the multitude are 
all mirctclea of darkness. They will not bear a searching 
public examination ; they are incapable of being reproduced 
on other stages, and under less favourable circumstances ; 
they dazzle, like a rocket, the eyes of simple-minded spec- 
tators, and are then gone for ever. Our learned Protestants 
have made a great noise respecting the credulity of poor 
Catholics, who are gulled by the pious frauds of their priests ; 
but are they themselves any wiser than Italian and Portu- 
guese peasants, when they believe in these spirit-rapping 
illusions? Why are not the mediums put to a plain 
common-sense testi If they are able, as they profess, to 
give us supernatural revelations from departed spirits, they 
can surely give us superior inventions and discoveries. Let 
them therefore first attempt these more moderate per- 
formances within the reach of natural abilities ; let them 
reveal something useful in the way of Watt, Faraday, 
Ericcson, Herschel, Livingstone, ChampoUion, and other 
such men of genius, and if they consider the working of 
mere human wonders beneath their exalted powers, we may 
justly consider whatever they profess to do beneath our 
notice. How you ought to treat these American jugglers that 
come among us, I will show you in a story, my friends : — 
" A lame wizard called one day on the king of Norway, 
and exhibited various magic feats, and pretended to bring 
him visions and revelations from the moon. The king being 
very doubtful of the truth of this story, desired the wizard 
to mount in his presence, and make the journey over again. 
* Nay,' said the wizard, ' when I go to the heavenly regions 
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I am like unto a spirit, and am no longer visible to mortal 
eyes.' ' Well,* said the king, < you can at least give me 
some proof of yoar extraordinary soaring powers by climb* 
log up yonder high mountain.' * To ascend yonder moun- 
tain,' replied the wizard, ' is wholly beneath my vocation. I 
leave such inferior feats as mountain-climbing to be accom- 
plished by hunters and travellers.' * Ah, pitiable pretender !' 
said the king, ' you refuse to work honest wonders, because 
you are unable, and your invisible miracles of darkness are 
only as my dreams. He that has not sufficient strength and 
agility to climb up a mountain, need not talk of visiting 
the moon.' " 



LESSON 55. 
The Shrewd Showman. 

IN the neighbourhood of Swansea we stayed for an hour 
to hear a Mormon elder, who was preaching to Welch 
peasants by the road-side. He told us that the saints of 
their Church were establishing in Utah the Fifth Monarchy 
which should prevail, as the prophet Daniel had predicted, 
over all other kingdoms of the world, and he exhorted us 
all with great earnestness to flee from the terrible doom, 
which would shortly fall on the Gentile kingdoms, and find 
refuge in the fold of the true Church. Some of the people 
who stood by asked the elder to give satisfiMstory proof of 
the truth of his doctrine by working before our eyes a great 
miracle. He evaded this challenge by saying that miracles 
were not given to believers, but only to those who had faith. 
Before we saw the signs and wonders of the Church, it was 
necessary that we should enter the Church, and believe, and 
be baptized, and become saints. Then, after reading a 
passage from the Book of Doctrines and Covenants, in which 
it was promised that certain signs and wonders should 
follow those who believed, he proceeded to say, *< The Book 
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of Mormon has now been published upwards of thirty years, 
during which time many scores of thousands have believed 
and obeyed it. Now if they had not received the promised 
signs would they have continued to believe the work year 
after year 1 If they had fiEuled to receive the promise, would 
they not have pronounced it an imposition long ago 1 Of 
course they would ; but the very fact that tens of thousands 
do remain steadfeist in their belief shows most conclusively 
that they have found by actual experience that the promised 
signs do follow, and therefore that the Book of Mormon is 
of divine origin." When the elder had finished his dis- 
course, one of his friends spoke to the same purpose. Then 
several of the people followed with their opinions, and my 
master also made a reply. '' The Mormons,*' said he, ^' have 
many good qualities. Let us hope that they will soon get 
rid of their polygamy, without taking in its stead our 
European prostitution. Tbey are, at all events, a thoroughly 
industrious people, and deserve our sincere thanks for plant- 
ing civilization in a remote Western wilderness. I should 
have liked them much better, however, if they had done all 
their good work, like the colonists of Lord Lyttelton, in 
connection with the old Church of England. I am far from 
considering their religion a mere base imposture, because 
its prophets and elders have had recourse to ancient stra- 
tagems for exciting the enthusiasm of the multitude. But 
their way of gaining converts by working on people's hopes 
and fears certainly reminds me very much of the cunning 
of the medical quack, who promises extravagant super- 
natural rewards for accepting his nostrum, and threatens 
terrible punishments for rejecting it. And, without any 
disrespect to our friend the elder whom we have just heard, 
I cannot submit to his argument, that the fact of the converts 
continuing steadfast in the faith is a demonstrative proof 
that the miraculous favours which have been promised them 
are actually received. When they have once cast in their 
lot with the chosen people, and are safely penned in the 
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Oharob's fold, the obanoes are strongly in favour of their 
remaining there, and making the best of their bargain, 
whether their expectations are fully realized or not. Those 
who are warm, excitable, and imaginative, soon get infected 
with the enthusiasm of the saints, and, following the ex- 
ample of their elder brethren, fast, pray, and have visions, 
and work themselves into the belief that they actually re- 
ceive in part the promised wonders and signs ; while the 
more sober and matter-of-fact converts, if they happen to 
express any disappointment at not obtaining the miraculous 
signs which they looked for, are easily put off with the 
explanation that it is because of their unbelief, because they 
are not yet truly converted. So they keep on steadfast to 
the Mormon Church, hoping that their faith will increase 
more and more, till at length they shall receive all the super- 
natural favours that they were led to anticipate, or that 
they ehall at least be safe at death to enter into the saint*s 
paradise. But I will make the Mormon policy more plain 
to you in a little tale : — 

'' A travelling showman having set up his booth on a 
village green, began to discourse with much eloquence about 
the exhibition of wonders to be seen within, and also of 
the moderation of the charge. * Mr. Showman,' said an old 
waggoner, ' will you please to give us a sample of your 
wonders just down here in front of the booth, and then, if 
we think the sample is pretty good, we will trust to its 
being a fair one, and step in and buy the whole sack 9* * No, 
old friend, that will never do. You are not offering fair 
terms,' said the showman. ' Those among you who suspect 
me capable of deception, shall not be admitted at any price. 
If you can trust me, I will undertake to give you satisfac- 
tion. You shall see and be astonished as you never were 
before in your lives ; but you must pay first I would 
willingly give you a sample out here if it were in my power ; 
but unless you pay the price of seeing and take your seats 
there inside, the wonders will not work at all.' *' 
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LESSON 56. 

The P&oselttikg Smoked 

TTJ'HILE trayelling iu Yorkshire, we encountered a 
V * great number of Methodists, and were present at 
some of their revivals. In a village near Wakefield a cer- 
tain local preacher resided, who was known by the name of 
Old Huntsinner, and was a very active zealot in spreading 
the Methodist excitement in that neighbourhood, and 
carrying on the work of conversion. One Monday morning, 
as we were working in that part of the town which is called 
Westgate Common, Huntsinner came up and made various 
interrogations for the purpose of sounding us and ascertain- 
ing our spiritual condition. We told him that we belonged 
to the National Church ; but that did not satisfy him, for 
he contended that our Church, as we called it, was nothing 
but a mixed multitude. We then informed him that we 
were reasoning Christians, and not members of any emotional 
tribe ; and tbat a cool Church seemed to agree with our 
spiritual constitutions better than one with much heat. He 
at once set to work to reason against reason, and related 
his religious experience at great length, and exhorted us to 
be truly converted while there was yet time, and receive, as 
he had, the witness of the Spirit. ** My good friend," said 
Tinker, *' I have not the least doubt that you wish us well, 
and would like us to sit on the same form with you, and 
look abroad on the world through Methodist windows ; but 
we are not the right kind of fish for your net. God 
Almighty never meant people to be all of one sort^ and it is 
of no use your trying to make them so. If you were to 
keep your eye on the public-houses, and have a little more 
discrimination in seeking for converts, you would have, in 
my opinion, much better luck. Tou find a deal of fault 
with the rationalizing tendency of the Church of England, 
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but such is the true way of human progress ; that mankind 
should be first sensual, and afterwards imaginatiye, and then 
rational, is only what God has ordained, and your own 
Church is moving in the same direction, perhaps even more 
rapidly than ours. All religious sects that originate in an 
outburst of enthusiasm will, in the course of time, gradually 
cool down, grow comparatiyely quiet and rational, and glide 
more and more into conformity with the Qentile world. 
Occasionally, a few of their more ardent minds, becoming 
sensible of the continued declension which is being made 
from the society's primitive religious standard, will en- 
deavour to arrest it, and return to the faith and practice of 
their founders. And so a controversy is excited ; the en- 
thusiastic revival party, by appealing to the records of the 
sect, and contrasting their past with their present customs, 
will clearly prove the degeneracy which has taken place ; 
while the non-enthusiasts will be forced to seek some 
colourable ground to excuse or deny it, Hinless they are 
prepared to show that what their opponents call degeneracy 
is true and necessary progress. The majority of modern 
Methodists are grown much more ^ worldly-minded,' that is. 
more rational, than the original followers of John Wesley ; 
they wear the same gay clothing as their neighbours, they 
have ceased to fast, they no longer court persecution, and 
are become in fact only Methodists in name. Wesley, it is 
well known, in the course of his ministry, performed several 
extraordinary cures, which both he and his followers firmly 
believed to be supernatural ; but intelligent modem 
Methodists are renouncing that belief, and explaining the 
miracles satisfactorily by natural causes. They agree with 
Robert Southey and other investigators, that the cures 
were in some cases real, and produced by strong mental 
excitement, and in other cases were only apparent, and 
resulted from several of the patients mimicking diseases, in 
order by their sudden riddance to increase the general 
wonderment and extend Wesley's fame. We may see, there- 
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fore, precisely the saine rationalizing tendency in your Wes- 
leyan Church as in the Charch of England j and it is not 
to be deplored and fought against as an eyil ; nay, it is just 
as unwise and barbarous to oppose it as it would be to en- 
deavour to prevent a simple and credulous child from grow- 
ing up into an intelligent and rational man. It is no doubt 
very pleasant to have the religious sympathy of our neigh- 
bours, to know that they enjoy the same books and sermons 
as we do, and delight in the same devotional services ; but 
people of different mental development cannot possibly think 
and feel exactly alike> and it is very foolish and wrong to 
look for it. The duty which God requires of us all, is to 
balance our passions wissely and keep ourselves in a state of 
good moral health ; but this may be effected by various 
means. We are not all required to use the same spiritual 
food and physic, for that which admirably suits the taste 
and constitution of one, may be unwholesome or nauseous to 
another. Because your particular system of treatment for 
moral disease is extremely soothing and satisfying to your 
mind, you fancy that it would have an equally beneficial 
effect on everybody, if they could only be induced to give it 
a fair trial ; but this argument from experience will serve 
just as effectually all the proselyting sects in the world. I 
will now give you a parable, my friend, from which you 
may learn toleration : — 

''A railway-passenger, who was travelling from London 
to Liverpool, pulled out a pipe at the commencement of his 
journey, and invited his fellow-passengers to join him in 
blowing a cloud. On their confessing themselves strangers 
to that kind of enjoyment, he began to reason with them 
on the many virtues of Tobacany, on the fierce persecutions 
which it had everywhere encountered and overcome, on its 
wonderful propagation throughout the world, and on the 
inestimable benefits which it had conferred on mankind. 
' Do you think,' said he, * that this practice could have so 
prevailed among all nations and races of men if it had not 

o 2 
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been esaentuJ to their comfort and health f I myself have 
had foil proof of ita wonderfbl efficacy in the healing of 
aorrowB and the aasoagiDg of griefi^ and if you wOl only 
make trial of it^ yon will know of yoorselveB and be oon- 
Tinced of the troth of my words.' * Why, bless the man ! ' 
said another traTeller, * will yon have ns believe that anch 
practices as tobacco-smoking, snnff-taking, and opinm-chewing 
are essential to hnman health, jnst becaose they are very 
prevalent in the world t Any cmtch that men are aocos- 
tomed to lean on in distress they will easily imagine to be a 
necessary for all people, bnt those who have never need it 
will probably be better without it. As for your Tobacany, 
I don*t want a dmg which is a soother and folae sattsfier, 
caosiDg men to sit down content in the midst of their 
troable% when they ought rather to rise up and put them 
away by profitable exertion.' ^ 



LESSON 57. 
Thb Bbio and h£b Ballast. 

ON our first Sunday in Dundee, as we were going to 
St Andrew's kirk, we caUed at the house of CoUn 
Graham, an old shipmate of my master's, and found him 
sitting by his fireside and reading a Scotch newspaper. 
Soon after our arrival, there came in a sour>&oed P^by- 
terian minister, who at once charged poor Colin with 
profaning the Sabbath, and b^jsn to rebuke him with 
unbecoming severity. My master was not backward in 
taking the part of his honest friend and shielding him from 
Sabbatarian intolerance. 

*' You gentlemen," said he^ ** are not soffidently dis- 
criminating in your Church between good and bad conduct : 
the com of yoor Christianity has need to be well winnowed 
and deared from much rubbish and cha£ On this first day 
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of the week, which is not the Jewish Sabbath, but has been 
set apart by the people of Christendom ever since the reign 
of Constantine for recreation, instmction, and rest, you 
consider the reading of news, no matter how serious and 
important, to be a very great sin ; but the heaHng of news 
from any of your neighbouring gossips, you reckon to be 
no sin at all. You allow, however, that news-reading is 
perfectly innocent when the news comes to you by way of 
a letter or in any Tnomuacrvpt form, and what you hold to 
be so especially shocking and wicked in a Christian man, 
is the reading of news that is printed. I cannot bring my 
little common sense to approve of such Pharisaical super- 
stitions. I cannot see that printed news is in any degree 
more injurious to the mind of man than that which comes 
directly from the tongue or the peu. Tou will be opening 
the Bible presently and reading, perhaps, from the book of 
Judges or the book of Chronicles, what will be a piece of 
war news to those who have never heard it before, and I 
hope your congregation will not only be amused by your 
reading but morally instructed. My friend Colin has been 
reading of a great modem battle in America between 
Protestant Christians — a battle fought on a Sunday, mind, 
just a fortnight from this very day — and his reading has 
certainly been instructive to us and has furnished matter 
for much serious reflection. What astonishes me is, that 
these good Sabbath-keeping Christians of America should 
not be able to settle their political controversies by any 
better method than that of appealing to rifles and swords. 
The ministers, instead of pacifying and quieting down their 
congregations, are actually inciting them to the combat. 
There is Parson Brown putting on a military suit and leading 
his flock into battle like a pack of wolves to worry the 
flock of Parson Smith ; there are thousands of Methodists 
saying their prayers, and then rushing in to kill their 
brother Methodists ; and there are hosts of Episcopalian s* 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists hewing down 
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their religious brethren in the same barbarous feshion. 
The whole civil war, with its daily increasing horrors, is 
truly awful to think about, and is enough to make a good 
Christian man run clean away from Christendom and find 
some uninhabited wilderness where he may live in solitude 
and weep. Now these fighting parsons in America who 
hounded their flocks on to maim and slaughter each other 
a week ago last Sunday, I dare say you consider great 
saints, while my friend Colin, who sits down to-day in his 
quiet cottage to read of their murderous work, you rebuke 
as a heathen man and a sinner. I appeal to a higher court 
for the trial of their respective cases, and deem it a very 
fortunate thing that you are not the judge of the world. 
A superstitious observance of Sunday, or the Sabbath, as 
you erroneously call it, constitutes the main part of the 
religion of many of you Scotch people. My opinion on the 
subject is very much like that of Archbishop Whately and 
St. Paul : I believe that Christians have no more to do with 
the Sabbath of the Decalogue than they have with the 
Feast of Tabernacles, or the Jewish Sabbatical Year. The 
institution of holy places and holy times has, no doubt, 
served a very good purpose in the world's religious education 
by awakening feelings of profound reverence in rude and bar- 
barous minds ; but the enlightened religious man has no need 
of any such aids to devotion. To such men as Wordsworth 
and Carlyle, every day is a Sabbath, and every spot on earth 
is consecrated ground. The setting apart of the first day 
in the week for rest and public worship was a wise and 
politic regulation of the bishops of the primitive Church, 
and they never contemplated, then, that any sect of 
Christians would come to observe it with as much super- 
stitious rigour as the Jewish Sabbath was observed by the 
Pharisees. We ought to make the Sunday as useful to 
us as possible for re-invigorating both body and mind ; and 
it is utterly absurd to expect all people to observe it in 
precisely the same fashion, however diversified may be their 
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week-day employments. Our fine ladies that are running 
about and taking their pleasure all the week, enjoy going 
to church two or three times on the Sunday : it is a whole- 
some and refreshing change for them, and the same may be 
said of the greater part of the ministers who consult their 
tastes and provide their devotional entertainment. But 
they cannot reasonably expect that the peor mechanic, who 
has been shut up in the forge or the factory from Monday 
morning till Saturday night, should have the same Sunday 
feelings and desirea What he rather needs by way of 
corrective, is to get out and breathe the fresh air and 
worship God in the fields. And if he hears only one good 
sermon in the course of the day, or reads only a ' Family- 
Herald ' essay and digests the matter thoroughly, he will 
not be worse instructed than some of his devout neighbours 
who hear and read a great deal more. The superstitious 
man errs chiefly in confounding the disciplinary regulations, 
which serve a temporary or special purpose in his religion, 
with the permanent laws of morality, and supposing that 
they are of the same universal obligation. The Mussulman 
believes, that the painting of pictures and the making of 
images are as great a sin as murder ; the Jew imagines, that 
the eating of swine's flesh is as bad as getting drunk ; the 
Catholic is under the impression, that those who fail to keep 
the Lenten fast are on a level with adulterers ; and the 
Scotch Calvinist dooms the sensible man, whom he calls a 
' Sabbath-breaker,' to the same hell to which he consigns 
the liar and the thief. The evil consequence of this making 
pure religion inseparable from its old, ragged, worn-out 
ecclesiastical garments, is, that many young and inex- 
perienced reformers when rejecting one, are very apt to 
cast the other off along with it. Having been taught to 
attach as much importance to mere conventional regulations 
as to the fundamental laws of morality, the natural reaction 
against excessive legal restraint is liable to carry them into 
licentiousneas. When they have once learnt that there is no 
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sin in breaking tbe fourth commandment of the Jewish Deca- 
logue, thej are in great danger of going further and dis- 
regarding the seventh or the eighth. It has often been 
remarked that superstition is a less evil than sensualism, 
that it is better for a man to observe too many laws than 
none at all — and this is quite true ; but superstition, when it 
occupies the place of worthier sentiments and affords a false 
satisfaction to the human conscience, is not so much an aid 
of virtue as an allj of vice. The Mahometans who make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, attach so much importance to that 
religious act that they generally consider themselves licensed 
to take many little unfisdr advantages in trade over their 
less sanctified neighbours ; and hence has arisen the Turkish 
proverb, * If your companion has made the pilgrimage once, 
distrust him ; if he has been twice to Mecca, cut him dead.' 
And 80 it is with many of the privileged saints in this 
country ; they comfort themselves with the reflection, that 
if they do now and then violate the laws of temperance, 
chastity, aud honesty a little, they are, at all events, good 
Sabbath-keepers. And there can be no doubt that if the 
American people, whom Colin has just been reading about, 
were not greatly encumbered with religious quackery and 
superstition, they would have much more morality, and so 
would not have disgraced the age and shocked the whole 
civilized world with their barbarous civil war. The fact is 
that every individual man, every nation, and every church, 
has only got sufficient strength and capacity to carry a 
certain weight of religion ; and therefore it is highly im- 
portant that what religion they are respectively burdened 
with should be of the best quality. Instead of carrying a 
load consisting chiefly of ecclesiastical rubbish, which just 
serves to balance their passions and keep them steady in 
their life's course, they should endeavour as much as possible 
to disencumber their minds of this barren material, and 
acquire in its stead the superior religious conduct, which is 
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profitable both to themselyes and their fellow-men. Bat I 
will make this still more plain to you in a parable : — 

^'A new brig that was chartered by a company of 
merchants went forth on her voyage to foreign lands. But 
when she had taken in her cargo of goods she was not yet 
fall laden, and was tossed aboat with violence on the waves. 
Then the sailors went on shore at a certain islan'd and 
gathered hardens of sand and rock, which they laid abroad 
carefully at the bottom of the vessel, and so she became 
ballasted, and was neither too stiff nor too crank, and went 
on her voyage in safety. But when they arrived at another 
port they found merchandise in abundance of all that was 
needed for the full lading of the brig, both iron and timber 
and grain. Then the captain commanded the sailors^ 
BAying) * Throw out the ballast from the bottom of the brig, 
and make room for better lading ; for why should we carry 
rock and sand of no value when such goods abound as are 
of much worth and highly esteemed in the country whither 
we go ? ' So the sailors threw out the sand and rock from 
the bottom of the brig, and took in useful goods of the 
market till their lading was full, and they put forth again, 
and sailed stoutly and had a prosperous voyage, and when 
they came at length to the port of destination their welcome 
was great." 



LESSON 58. 
The Captain and the Crew. 

AS we were waiting in Palace-yard one Friday afternoon, 
just before the meeting of Parliament, John Stuart 
Mill, the member for Westminster, and Kobert Lowe, the 
member for Calne, came in together, and they were talking 
of the Bill for the Representation of the People, which 
was then making its way through the House. Bobert Lowe 
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1>eing acqaainted with my master^ and having heard of his 
lecturen to vorking men, saluted ns kindlj, and spoke of 
Parliamentaiy Keformy in order that Mr. Mill might know 
something more of English working men's political opiniona 
•< We mechanics are nearly as mnch divided in oor views as 
you gentlemen that debate in the House," said Tinker. 
** The great majority of our class are decidedly in &vour of 
this Household Suffrage scheme. I don't think very highly of 
it myself. Some say that, like the fox who called the grapes 
sour, I despise the measure because I am only a vanholder, 
and shall not get a vote by it ; but I really am not fool 
euough to want a vote. While I can travel all over the 
country as I do, and talk politics, and influence the opinions 
of my countrymen, what need have I to be one of ten 
thousand to send another man into that House to talk for 
me 1 I am not at all opposed to Parliamentary Keform, 
gentlemen ; but what I want to see is a broad comprehen- 
sive scheme of rational reform, and not a weak concession 
to popular clamour. There is plenty of room for making 
improvement in our government engine. One of its chief 
defects is, that it produces too much talk, and not enough 
work, as Lord Stanley says. At the end of every session 
the shelves are burdened with a waggon-load of abandoned 
bills, and if its incapacity to discharge the increasing busi- 
ness of the country should continue, we shall have need to 
adopt the federal system, and have three or four provincial 
parliaments to attend to provincial affairs. Another defect 
in the present constitution of our imperial Parliament is, 
that local prejudice is too much represented in it and 
enlightened public opinion not enough. Many able and 
experienced statesmen who do their best for the general 
welfare of their country, are liable to displease the narrow 
and shallow people of their borough, and to get ousted at 
the next general election, when, if they had a national con- 
stituency to appeal to, such as Mr. Hare proposes, they 
would be triumphantly returned. Then again, the House 
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of Lords should either elect ltd own members, or the 
coantry should elect them by a suflfrage based on property, 
and all our elections should be conducted in a much more 
quiet and economical manner than they are at present. A 
few reforms of this class would effect an immeuse improye- 
ment in the English legislature ; while your concession of 
household suffrage will not add anything to the wisdom and 
efficiency of the Parliament, but will only tend to make 
that which was bad considerably worse. There is not 
perhaps much danger of working men electing a majority 
of political quacks to advocate their views, as they would 
like to do, because their masters and rich neighbours have 
too much influence over them ; and men of the Beales, 
Potter, and Bradlaugh stamp are generally too poor to sit 
in Parliament, or bear the expense of an election ; but if 
they don*t elect their favourite stump orators, we may be 
quite sure that their votes will only enable a wealthy local 
ignoramus to defeat an enlightened statesman, and they will 
thus lower the intellectual standard of the House by send- 
ing there a larger proportion of representatives of narrow 
views, and not above the level of mediocrity. If the Poet 
Laureate of this country were to be elected by household 
suffrage, it is very evident that Tennyson would have to 
give place to Tupper, and in all probability Tupper would 
have to yield to the author of the last silly popular song. 
I want to see as much wisdom as possible sent into that 
House, and ignorance and prejudice excluded. The progress 
of the English Parliament should be like the progress of a 
university, from a lower standard to a higher, and not the 
reverse. It is not to be expected that every member should 
be a philosopher, or a man of genius. A few of that class 
may be very useful to enlighten the House on difficult 
questions ; but if they constituted a majority, they would 
very probably proceed to enact many hasty and impractical 
reforms, and so repeat the errors which were committed 
by the leaders of the French Hevolution. Neither is it 
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desirable that every member should be a brilliant orator, or 
a fluent speaker. Many of your present noisy deolaimera, 
who are eager to please their constituents with much talking, 
are mere wind-bags, never in a single instance helping 
the House to a decision, but only delaying the progress of 
its business. What we really require of the majority of 
the members is, that they should constitute a silent, thought- 
ful, unbiassed national jury, willing to listen to reason 
from either side, and ready to decide on every question 
according to its merits. But the greater portion of the 
members elected by household suffrage will not form a free 
and unbiassed jury ; they will be more than ever bound hand 
and foot by the pledges that are required of them by sec- 
tarian and local prejudice. They will be sent into that great 
school of government to represent the narrow views of their 
constituents, and will not, under any circumstances, be allowed 
to yield to the reasoning of superior minds. The majority 
of English householders cannot be got to understand high 
politics ; an enlightened Minister of State will often have 
to frame measures for the welfare of the empire which are 
extremely repugnant to popular prejudice, and it is not 
desirable that he should be controlled by it, and diverted 
from his purpose. Sir Robert Feel, for instance, found it 
advisable to increase the Maynooth Qrant. He knew that 
there was no more effectual means of enlightening the Irish 
people than by providing them with ministers better in- 
structed and inspired with more kindly and friendly feelings 
towards the State ; he knew that the Catholic Ohurch must 
be reformed by internal culture, and not by external as- 
saults; he knew that its superstitious members may be slowly 
educated out of their errors ; but can never be made to 
relinquish them by hostile argument. Yet narrow-minded 
Protestants of the no-Popery school could not be brought 
to see things from his lofty view-point, and his wise policy 
had to encounter a tremendous opposition from the sectarian 
prejudice of the country. We, who have the general wel&re 
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of the nation at heart, should endeavour to liberate our 
statesmen as much as possible from the domination of every 
kind of popular prejudice, and not suffer them to become 
its slaves, as they are in America. Our wise men are of no 
use to us if they are not to be permitted on any occasion 
to follow a policy which is above the comprehension of fools. 
I will endeavour, gentlemen, by the help of a little story, to 
make this more intelligible : — 

" One fine autumn day, a merchant ship was gliding along 
under full sail on the blue waters of the Indian Ocean. 
The captain, who was sitting in his cabin, observed the 
barometer sink very rapidly, which he knew must be caused 
by exceeding thinness of the air, which indicates the near 
approach of a whirl-storm. He immediately went on deck 
and ordered all the sails to be furled ; and the astonished 
crew obeyed the order with the greatest reluctance, for 
they thought that the captain must either be drunk or had 
otherwise suddenly gone mad. But scarcely had the simple 
sailors completed their task, when the skies lowered, and 
the waves rose, and there came upon them the most terrible 
hurricane that ever ship encountered, and they were only 
just in time with taking in the canvass for the saving of the 
vessel, and their lives. They were tossed about all night 
by tremendous waves, like emmets in an almond-shell, and 
on the next day, when they had ridden through the storm 
in safety and rested themselves, they fell in with one or 
two wrecks. ' Ah ! that would have doubtless been our 
fate,' said the sailors, ' if we had not been more ably com- 
manded. We muttered many oaths, and wished our old 
man to the devil, because he ordered us to reef in fine 
weather ; but it is plain that he can see further ahead 
than the rest of us, and, when we thought him mad, he 
was wise.* " 
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LESSON 59. 
Thb Gas-hoube and THB Free Lights. 

AT Brifltoly we attended the examination of a school 
belonging to a sooietj of Free-dreamers, who stood 
out with great obstinacy for the voluntary system of edn- 
cation, and would have no assistance from Government. 
When the little scholars had been put through their review 
and set at liberty, the friends of the school began to make 
speeches in favour of their institution, and begged support 
from the charitable public. The Eev. Samuel Homerton 
said, that their school had been established on the noble 
principle of independence ; they held, that the Government 
had nothing to do with the education of the people, but that 
the people should be left free to educate themselves. They 
found it rather hard work at present to compete with the 
neighbouring schools which were receiving Government aid, 
but he knew that they were fighting in a good cause, and 
doubted not that, with the timely liberality of their friends, 
they should ultimately gain a great victory. The Rev. 
Andrew Hushlight spoke in tbe same strain, and went on 
at considerable length to predict the failure of all Govern- 
ment schemes of education, and the universal prevalence of 
independency and nonconformity. When one or two others 
had expressed their opinions respecting the excellence of 
the school, and of the system on which it was founded, my 
master resolved that he would speak a little, and give the 
Free-dreamers some of his free thoughts. ''My worthy 
independent friends," said he, " if your system of education 
has such surpassing merits it ought to be carried out to the 
uttermost ; if the 't)eople should be left free to educate them* 
selves, why do you interfere with the families, and not 
rather let every household provide its own mental suste- 
nance 9 You establish your school here, and urge the simple 
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people of your sect to send their children to it, and conform 
to all its rules, and unless they comply with your solicita- 
tions you threaten them with hell. A number of families^ 
by no means exactly alike in their breeding and tastes, are 
induced to supply you with scholars, and they find it rather 
hard to fall in with your discipline and accord with all your 
educational drill. The Smiths disapprove of your system of 
monitors ; they think it a great shame that their children 
should be instructed by the neighbours* boys that are no 
better scholars than themselves. The Browns are discon- 
tented because their children are taught to spell by writing 
from dictation, and not by learning lessons from their old 
spelling-books. The Walkers say, that there is a great deal 
too much reading done at your school^ and not enough of 
figuring and writing, and that there is also much favour 
shown to some of the scholars, while their boys are treated 
as dogs. Now, how do you answer the complaints of these 
&milies? ^Bear dissenting brothers,' say you, 'when we 
establish a school for many families, we cannot have one 
rule for the Smiths, another for the Browns, and another for 
the Walkers, so as to humour every whim, but we must 
establish a catholic and reasonable system, to which all should 
endeavour to conform.' That is, you Free-dreamers have 
one set of weights for buying and another set for selling ; 
yon preach independency to the nation, and conformity to 
the people of your own flock, and if you increased sufficiently 
in number, and obtained a majority throughout the country, 
you would begin to preach conformity to all. Your system 
is nothing but rivalry, and if independency is a sound prin« 
ciple, the families that disapprove of your rules should act on 
it ; they may justly refuse to be aided by your government 
grant, and set about, as true voluntaries, to establish, if they 
can afford it, private schools for the education of themselves. 
While, if you maintain that these discontented families have 
narrow views, and that your conformity is better than their 
independency, I will go further than that, and contend that 
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oonformitj to the Oovemment system of eduoation is better 
than your independenoy. Let us be a united and orderly 
nation, my friends, with great national institutions, and not 
a confused multitude of sects : if our countrymen play a 
game which is not to our liking, we should endeavour with 
good humour to reform the game, and not go into a dissent- 
ing comer and have the sulks. It is impossible for those 
who direct the national education to frame a system that 
shall satisfy all tastes, though it may be a broad, liberal, 
and catholic system, to which all sects might reasonably 
conform. No great institution is absolutely perfect ; look 
at our national language, for instance, with its many bar- 
barous irregularities of spelling and inflection, which strike 
the eye of an educated foreigner. Men, who are sensible of 
these imperfections, know that it is much better to conform 
to the national fashion of speech, however faulty, than to 
band themselves together and establish independent dialects. 
And again, all people are agreed that a uniform national 
Bible, however defective may be its translation, is better 
than a hundred sectarian editions. Our educational light 
can be more effectively and economically diffused by the 
national government than by a multitude of local authorities, 
as I will endeavour to make clear by a parable : — 

** In the centre of a great city there was erected a gas- 
house, which had ramified communication with every quar- 
ter, and at evening time illuminated the streets, and lit up 
the dwellings of the people. After a while there were 
certain discontented citizens, who complained that their 
gas-house was scandalously managed, and gave a poor light- 
ing, and so they clubbed together in small parties, and 
resolved to be independent, and establish free lights of their 
own. And they put in their windows candles and lamps to 
illuminate the world, and the city gas-light they denounced 
as a wicked abomination, which had been raised from the 
fire of Tophet or Tartarus. And they said to their neigh- 
bouring people in the city, ' Have nothing to do with the 
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light of that gas-house, but come over to us and be members 
of our voluntary club, that so you may provide your own 
lights.' But the neighbours said, ' We esteem our gas-house 
an excellent invention for the diffusion of light through the 
city, far better than a multitude of independent lamps, and 
we will not give up a good engine because of its bad manage- 
ment, but will have it under wiser direction.' " 



LESSON 60. 
The Three Builders. 

ON our last visit to Rugby, at the time of the fair, we 
purchased a new horse, and stayed in the town a little 
over a fortnight, doing work for many gentlemen, and 
among them the masters of the school. One Wednesday 
afternoon, when the scholars were engaged at football in 
their playground, we happened to meet with Dr. Temple 
and two of his assistant-masters, who chatted with us for 
nearly an hour on all sorts of things, but chiefly on the 
subject of education. *'We have both been to National 
Schools," said Tinker; ''and were never at any higher 
academy. I picked up most of my little learning on board 
ship, and I expect your scholars teach themselves in much 
the same way, only you tell them what books to look into, 
and I had no master's direction. You can't make a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear, gentlemen ; I mean, your work 
must be according to your material; you can't turn out 
good scholars unless they have got good brains. I knew a 
shrewd chap down in Yorkshire, some years ago, who had 
never been brought up to any trade, and so he went to 
Botherham and opened a school, although he had very little 
learning. He said that a new school is sure to attract a lot 
of dunces, and idle, discontented, reprobate boys which are 
the refuse of other schools, and may thaP; in spite of the 

p 
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loaster's merits, be kept for yean in a degraded pontioD. 
Bat he made up his mind to shunt this heap of rabbish that 
threatened to impede him, and have a more &YoiiTable 
start ; that is, he politely declined, for a few months, all the 
idle and doltish boys that were offered him, and canvassed 
far and near for intelligent scholars, whom he received on 
very favourable terms. These sharp lads whom he selected 
wanted very little teaching; they taught themselves in 
fact, while he just managed to consult the books and keep 
one lesson ahead of them ; and so ho got the reputation of 
being a first-rate master, and his school went up at a gaUop, 
for he was credited with giving his scholars their brains. 
There is no doubt a wide difference between a good teacher 
and a bad one. I am inclined to think that many people 
who have acquired heaps of knowledge, keep it as misers 
hoard their gold, and don*t know how to communicate it to 
others ; and I believe that the best schoolmasters are not 
always the most high-learnt men, but such as have the best 
knack of managing unruly boys. Schoolmasters are some- 
thing like train-drivers ; they have plenty of leisure, and 
don't work many hours together, but they have need to 
look about them pretty sharply while they are at it, and 
reach certain stations by certain times, for they have on 
their hands the care of many passengers, and are held 
responsible for their passengers' lives. What astonishes me 
is the immense deal of barren, unproductive labour that is 
expended in most English schools, and such as I never 
witness in any other department of our national industry, 
unless it is in some of the workhouses. I happened to call 
at a workhouse in Essex two years ago, and found a number 
of big lads engaged in beating heaps of sand with thick 
wooden billets, which, I was told, was to exercise them and 
strengthen their muscle& I said that it would be much 
better to strengthen their muscles by putting them into a 
good forge, where they might beat iron. The sand-beating 
of the schools that I object to, is the setting boys to learn 
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the dead laDgnages, and go through other similar exercises, 
when there is no prospect of the knowledge which they 
acquire being turned to good account in their future indus- 
trial life. So far as I can judge from my travels, our 
farmers are, in respect to their circumstances, the most ill- 
taught class of people in this country ; and yet I know 
several who have been here to your school, and to other 
good schools, and have had a great deal of money spent on 
their education. They are taught Latin and the use of the 
globes ; they learn to parse and analyze English sentences ; 
they are instructed in Euclid and algebra ; and are supposed 
to be respectably educated ; but they are very rarely able 
to write a decent letter, or keep correct accounts, or calcu- 
late the cost of draining a field, and, from being entirely 
ignorant of commercial law, they often commit serious 
blunders and are involved in grave difficulties. I remember 
meeting with a Hampshire farmer some years ago, who had 
been educated at the Boyal Agricultural College of Ciren- 
cester, where they exercise them with a sand-beating of 
science. He had studied geology, mineralogy, chemistry, 
botany, physiology, mechanics, and a little of almost every 
science ; but in the management of a farm he was greatly 
surpassed by some of his shrewd neighbours who had hardly 
any education but that which they acquired in the cattle- 
yard and behind the plough. Surely it would be possible to 
give the cultivators of the soil a less ambitious, but more 
practical and useful school-training — one suitable to their 
station in life and calculated to be of daily assistance to 
them in the exercise of their industrial calling. But the 
errors of our educationists, and their misdirected labours and 
wasted efforts, I will make more apparent in a fable : — 

" In a certain colony there were three neighbouring 
villages which desired to build schools for the training and 
instruction of their children, and they selected each a 
builder to undertake the work in the manner which he 
should please to design. Then the builder of Eaton set 

p2 
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about to study dasncal modelsi and take them to pieces 
with great diligence, and carefully assort the materiala 
He analyzed the Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the 
Oomposite style, and then proceeded to the Italian and the 
Gothic ] and his studio was well filled with columns, cor- 
nices, entablatures, gables, pediments, quoins, plinths, and 
pinnacles ; and he had all kinds of mouldings assorted and 
ticketed, — ^the cyma recta and the cy ma reversa, the cavetto, 
the ovale, the bead, the scotia, and the torus ; but while he 
thus analyzed and labelled the work of ancient builders, 
there was much precious time wasted, and he made no con- 
struction of his own. The builder of Souton chose a good 
spot for the erection of his school, and drew a noble plan of 
the edifice, and marked out the ground on a scale of mag- 
nificent dimensions ; but when much time had elapsed, and 
the people of the place expected to see a good habitable 
building completed, he had not finished laying the founda- 
tions. The builder of Norton was a man of more sense, 
who never dreamt of reaching perfection, but always made 
his aims in proportion to his means, and therefore he cal- 
culated the amount of material within reach, and what sort 
of building it would be possible to erect in three years. 
And the reasonable task which he gave himself to do, was 
at the set time fully accomplished, and the people of Norton 
had a well-furnished and habitable school erected, while the 
people of Souton> and the people of Eaton, had scarcely got 
a beginning of walls.'' 

LESSON 61. 
The Colt-breaker and his Critics. 

WE were walking on Southampton pier one Saturday 
morning, and fell in with a party of gentlemen who 
were looking out for the arrival of the West-India mail 
packet, and talking a great deal of the Jamaica insurrection, 
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and of the conduct of ex-Governor Ejrre. Some of them 
attacked Mr. Ejre with much bitterness for the execution 
of Gordon, the mulatto, and said he ought to suffer in turn ; 
while others very warmly defended the ex-governor as a 
good servant of the country, and one who was deserving of 
honour. 

''Gentlemen,'' said Tinker, ''this Jamaica insurrection, 
and the manner of its suppression, is causing a great con- 
troversy throughout the country, and yet there is not much 
in it for the maintaining of two opinions. We know, both 
from our own colonial experience, and that of our French 
neighbours in St. Domingo, that negro insurrections are not 
to be trifled with, for they are of much the same dangerous 
nature as uncaged rattlesnakea — 1 dare say you read the 
account in the papers the other day of one of these reptiles 
getting loose in a menagerie at Tunbridge Wells, and causing, 
through the forbearance of the keepers to kill it promptly, 
the death of a valuable horse and a buflalo. — With respect 
to the man Gordon, I believe he ought not to have been 
executed, although undoubtedly a mischievous agitator. In 
former times no Gk>vernment thought of showing any mercy 
to this class of people ; they were regarded as the trumpeters 
of rebellion, and were seized and put to death with as little 
ceremony as if they had been taken in battle. But enlight* 
ened and powerful Governments have no need to exercise 
this severity ; and it is their policy to avoid making political 
martyrs if they possibly can, as was well exemplified in the 
mild treatment which the Chartist leaders received, and 
also Smith O'Brien and his fellow-conspirators in Ireland. 
The execution of Gordon, the weak and vain mulatto agi- 
tator, was therefore an unnecessary severity, a political 
mistake ; but it was far from being the heinous crime or 
flagrant act of injustice that it is represented to be by the 
intemperate prosecutors of Mr. Eyre. I have read some- 
where that the ancient Egyptians, who were cat-worshippers, 
killed in a great tumult no less than seven thousand Roman 
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soldiers because one of their number had imprudently 
killed a sacred cat ; and I believe there are Liberty-worship- 
pers who would like to retaliate in the same proportion 
against our white colonists for the martyrdom of one of 
their black saints. In the suppression of a formidable 
rebellion, I have no doubt that there are always a certain 
number of lives sacrificed which might have been prudently 
spared ; but where is the wise general capable of restraining 
all his subordinates on such occasions, or able to draw an 
exact line of justice so as to neither err on the side of leniency 
or severity ? It is one thing to judge an insurrection or a war 
at a safe distance, and say what should or should not have 
been done, but quite another thing to be mounted on a 
horse and manage to steer clear of excesses in the midst of 
it. The idle, gossiping people, who are always overlooking 
their industrious neighbours, and eager to point out any 
imperfections which appear in their work, are generally 
ignorant of the peculiar difficulties which have to be en- 
countered in each case, and therefore never think of making 
any allowance for them. If a cooper^s cask is not so neat 
and well-fashioned as certain others which may - be seen ; 
if a former has Bome very deficieDt crops in his fields ; if 
a general loses a battle, or fails to capture a city ; if a 
governor is unpopular, or hardly able to suppress an insur- 
rection, the fault-finders never wait to examine witnesses^ 
or hear what is to be said for the defence, but proceed at 
once to a verdict of condemnation. Yet the cooper's cask 
may be a piece of very creditable or first-ratic workmanship^ 
considering his bad material ; the farmer's crops, if judged 
in connection with the stubborn soil and wet season, may 
deserve praise j the general may have done wonders, with 
the difficulties that lay in his way ; and the governor, when 
the character of the people that he has had to deal with 
is taken into account, may be found worthy of his country's 
gratitude. But I will tell you a little story, my friends : — 
^'A colt-breaker was one day mounted on a wild and 
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intractable young horse, which reared and kicked furiously, 
and then trotted a little while, and then started into a 
gallop, but could no way throw him out of his seat. A 
party of idle folkn, who stood by and looked on, were very 
free in finding fault with the man, and disparaging and 
despising his horsemanship. ' That fellow can't ride a bit,' 
said one ; ' the horse is completely master of him, and can 
ran about just where he likes.' ' He seems to be no better 
than an old woman in the saddle,' said another. * Heigh 
up there ! we shall soon see him go to grass ! ' ' Why the 
deuce don't he give the horse more rein ) ' said a third 
critic. * He ought to clap the whip into it pretty smartly,' 
was the opinion of a fourth. ' I think he must punish the 
poor thing terribly,' said the next man who came up, ' else 
it would go as well as any other horse.' After a little while 
an old groom came along, who, hearing the observations of 
the critical party, said, ' Grentlemen, I have had something 
to do with wild colts, and can tell you that it is much easier 
to stand by and find fault with another man's rough riding 
than to help him mend it, or to go and ride better 
yourselvea' " 



LESSON 62. 
The Plummet and the Leaning Towers. 

IN the news-room at Salisbury there were Churchmen, 
Dissenters, and Catholics collected, and a discussion 
was going on as to whether the education of the people 
should be left to the sects, or be under the direction of the 
State. The majority were agreed that our schools should be 
strictly sectarian, and that State teaching was undesirable 
and not to be depended on, because the Government had no 
certain standard of truth. My master held another opinion, 
and contended that the State has a standard of truth which 
is superior to that of the sects. 
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«In every country throughout the world the State is 
guided by reason," said he, ** but the sects are guided by 
conflicting authorities. Now, authority can bring the 
children of one family into agreement, or the members of 
one Church ; but in order to reconcile a number of families, 
or harmonize a number of Churches, they must resort to the 
high court of reason. The rival Churches, which congregate 
under one roof at Jerusalem, settle all their squabbles by 
appealing to State reason ; they know that it would only be 
a wasting of breath to appeal to Ecclesiastical authority. 
And the various sects and Churches of England can only 
have reconciliation in the same manner. One sect will 
never be able to obtain empire over the other sects ; they 
may put forth their respective authorities as special 
pleaders, but reason is the great peace -maker and judge of 
all. And the more intelligent and enlightened the people 
become, the more do the Churches grow into accordance 
with the State, and make reason their standard of truth. 
So long as people have weak, childish, imaginative minds, 
they are compelled, in forming their opinions, to take every- 
thing on trust j but as soon as they acquire reflecting power, 
they weigh and measure carefully everything which is 
presented to them, and the rule of authority is superseded 
by that of reason. The world's religious sects differ so 
widely from each other, only because their fundamental 
doctrines have been in every instance received from 
authority and never subjected to apy rational test. The 
most enlightened men in every country are now, however, 
distrusting the venerated opinions of their forefathers, and 
reconstructing their faiths from the bottom by strict rule 
and line. This work of reconstruction or reformation is 
greatly disturbing society, and causing a severe and painful 
conflict between reason and sentiment ; but it will end in 
bringing all the religions of the world into agreement, and 
delivering mankind from sectarian strife. The way in 
which the world's contending Churches are thus being 
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slowly reformed and brought into peaceful accordance hj 
one divine standard of truth, I will endeavour to make plain 
by a parable : — 

" A young architect set about with great diligence to 
build up a tower of observation; but — being hasty and 
careless, and not duly testing his work at every step — the 
structure yielded to the prevailing winds of that country, 
and inclined far out of the perpendicular of truth. At 
length he proceeded more carefully, and learnt to make 
use of the plummet in testing every stone which was added 
to the structure, and so built very truly and uprightly on a 
fieJse foundation, and then had great difficulty in reconciling 
his work, or making the old and the new square with each 
other. Desiring to be truthful at all costs, he set to work 
vigorously, and pulled down his tower to a great distance 
in order to rebuild it from that stage by rule of plummet, 
and still he found much incongruity between his upper and 
lower work, which should have been all in a line. He now 
determined to effect a thorough reform by pulling down to 
the very bottom, and building truly on a true foundation* 
While he proceeded with great care to re-establish his 
tower on right principles, he was worried by many different 
advisers, each of them desiring him to follow some favourite 
pattern. One said, ' If you intend that your work shall be 
true and stable, take for your guidance the great square 
tower of Bologna.' * You can only build correctly,' said a 
second, ' by copying with much care the famous round tower 
of Pisa.' A third counsellor said, ' If you wish to avoid 
error and establish your work perfectly, look for a model to 
the beautiful tower of Saragossa.' The architect, after 
hearing many other of these pleaders for pattern-work, said, 
* Thank you, gentlemen, for your kind and earnest counsels, 
but I happen to have with me such a thing as a plummet 
that I am accustomed to rely on, and believe that with its 
help I shall more certainly build my tower aright than by 
imitating any of your ancient and illustrious examples.' " ^ 
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LESSON 63. 
The Suk akd the Sacred Lamps. 

ON the 14th of May we attended a great meeting at 
Exeter Hall, where the priests of Pope Puritan were 
mustering their forces, and making a rich collection of 
luissionarj money from the pockets of the benevolent for 
the purpose of converting the world. The building was 
crowded with fine ladies and gentlemen, but contained 
very few working people like ourselves. On the platform 
were a number of popular ministers and their friends, a 
few missionaries, and two or three men of colour ; and some 
eloquent orations were made, which caused the fair portion 
of the audience to laugh a good deal at times, and occa- 
sionally they shed sympathetic tears. On leaving the 
building, there was much tinkling of coin, which made 
sweet music to the missionaries' ears ; but my master and I 
refused to put a farthing in the plate, and gave a shilling 
instead to Charing Cross Hospital. As the people continued 
to flow out from the Hall and mingle with the passengers 
of the Strand, we got into a group of zealots, who were 
intensely excited by the speeches of the missionaries, and 
complaining that the country did not respond sufficiently to 
their appeals. 

'' As the country becomes more enlightened," said Tinker, 
" its wealth will be diffused more liberally, and also more 
discreetly for promoting the welfare of mankind. If I had 
a thousand pounds to spare, I would give it to Miss Bye, to 
convey poor neglected women where they may find new 
homes and husbands, for, in my estimation, she is doing 
more good than all the missionary societies in the world. 
The missionaries, I will grant you, are benevolent men 
influenced by the very best motives, but instead of carrying 
blessings wherever they go, they ofben, through mistaken 
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zeal, act the part of revoIutioDary firebrands, and bring 
about an immense deal of mischief. Eighteen years ago I 
was at Charleston, in South Carolina, and having a week's 
leave from my ship, I went a little way into the country, 
and saw many negro slaves at work on plantations under a 
master's direction. When their day's work was ended, 
some of them took guns and went out in search of game, or 
went fishing, while others collected in front of their cabins 
and sung songs and danced to the music of the banjo. 
These plantation slaves appeared to me to have quite as 
much liberty as English sailors usually get, and to enjoy 
as much happiness. They were poor simple savages under 
a good system of compulsory education, and were as well 
looked after and taken care of as the children at a boarding 
school. Well, about two years after, I happened to be at 
Kingston, in Jamaica, where I saw lots of free negroes 
wandering about, who could not be tempted by any wages 
to work on plantations, but lived in the style of cotter 
farmers by cultivating small patches of ground. They 
were many of them nearly naked, and others half-consumed 
with disease, and they were altogether about the most idle, 
improvident, dissolute, and miserable set of people that 
ever came under my eyes. On remarking to a gentleman 
of Kingston the striking contrast between the condition 
of the Carolina negroes and that of the free blacks of 
Jamaica: — 'Ah, indeed!' said he, 'our negroes were 
getting on at one time as well as those of Carolina or 
Cuba, but Exeter Hall is converting them into savages.' 
I had then, probably, never heard of Exeter Hall before, 
and did not understand his meaning, but I soon learnt 
from others that Exeter Hall was regarded as the head- 
quarters of the numerous missionaries who had visited the 
West Indies, and had been active in sowing discontent and 
efiecting a premature emancipation of the slaves. Now I 
have no doubt that those missionaries intended to do good, 
but, from not properly understanding the negroes and the 
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treatment which was required to civilize them, they in 
reality did an immense deal of harm. And so are they 
liable to do mischief in India^ China, and every other 
foreign cotintry that they visit, through not being inti- 
mately acquainted with the sentiments of the native people, 
and I don't approve of sending missionaries abroad to 
preach to any besides our own colonists. As to the notion, 
that it is our duty to proselytize in every quarter, that 
all those countries, which have different forms of public 
worship from our own, are in a state of heathen darkness, 
and cannot get on till we are good enough to send them 
our religious light, it is utterly preposterous. €rod has 
made the illumination of the world universal, moral light 
as well as physical light is everywhere freely difiused, 
although the different nations and tribes and individuals 
have never profited by it to the same extent or become 
equally enlightened. It was said some years ago of certain 
interested opponents of free trade, that they would mono-^. 
polize the light of heaven if they had it in their power and 
sell it out to the people by gas-measure. This is just what 
the great rival religious companies have endeavoured to do, 
or have pretended to do, in their proselyting enterprise of 
distributing moral light to mankind. Each company pro- 
fesses to have received under the divine seal certain letters- 
patent, empowering it to sell and distribute throughout the 
world the only genuine divine light, and it denounces every 
rival company as a set of forgers and impostors. Such 
quackisb pretensions as these are sure to obtain credit in 
every country among the ignorant and superstitious multi- 
tude, but intelligent and thoughtful minds know well, that 
one religious inspiration is not more sacred or genuine than 
another, and that all our lights, whether of the press, the 
pulpit, the school, or the forum, come from the same divine 
source. I will now give you a story, my friends, which 
will make this great fundamental truth still more manifest 
and clear : — 
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'' The priests of ancient Greece had in their temples 
sacred fires, which were reputed to have fallen down from 
heaven, and at these thej kindled lamps and torches and 
sold them to devout people, who so propagated the fire in 
their homes. One day Socrates met with two men who 
carried lamps of this kind, and they were hotly disputing, 
for one accused the other of selling a false light, instead 
of the true light which came down from heaven. 'My 
friends,' said Socrates, Hhink you that the gods give us 
light as an article of merchandise, which is only to be sold 
at this or that shop, and which any man may easily coun- 
terfeit? Our true light of heaven is the inimitable sun 
which shines in all places, and may be enjoyed by all 
people without price. One priest says, " The celestial fire 
has only descended in our temple." Another says, " Nay, 
the true divine light descended in that place alone." .But, 
believe mo, there is no such partiality ; all the oil and 
straw and wood that we burn, all the fires of our houses, as 
well as the sacred fires of the temple, have come down from 
heaven, and are the veritable ofispring of the sun.' " 



LESSON 64. 
The Dollar and the Ghazi. 

DURING our stay in Lincoln, we attended a religious 
meeting which was convened to raise funds in support 
of the Turkish Missions, and many people were present, and 
able speeches were made in behalf of the proselyting cause. 
But before the meeting was over, my master stood up and 
spoke against the enterprise for making war on the religion 
of the Moslem people ; for he was convinced that it would 
lead to no good. ''My kind-hearted friends and fellow- 
Christians," said he, " it is not very pleasant work to be 
throwing cold water on warm undertakings, but sometimes 
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it is needful to be done. So long as a religious people keep 
their fire to their own hearths and their own altars, no one 
has a right to interfere, but when once they begin to scatter 
abroad their firebrands, to bum down the houses of their 
neighbours, the devouring flames ought to be qaenched* 
God has made the nations to differ in their sentiments, and 
has never appointed us to. convert the Moslems to our forms 
of worship, or the work would have been accomplished long 
ago, as early as the time of the Crusades. For two hundred 
years the Christian armies of Europe were poured iuto 
Palestine to fight against the Crescent, but with all their 
bravery could not prevail. And, since the failure of the 
sword to overcome the faith of Mahomet, zealous mission- 
aries have gone forth from Bome, Paris, and Jjondon, to try 
their milder form of warfare, but have met with no better 
success. The effect of their preaching is as the blowing of 
the north wind on the cloak of the traveller — instead of 
unloosing and liberating the Moslem, it causes him to tighten 
his creed. The missionaries treat the Koran in precisely 
the same way that the tramping infidels of this country are 
accustomed to treat the Bible : they pick out and parade all 
the hard and barbarous passages in it, but pass over its good 
precepts, and keep its excellencies entirely out of sight. 
And they are listened to by a few half-educated irreligious 
people, who want to have more liberty for the gratification 
of their immoral propensities, while all the true believers — 
such as read the Koran daily, and act up to its best teach- 
ing — regard their discourses with horror. If there is any 
one precept of the New Testament which we Christians 
ought to bold in highest esteem, it is that which enjoins us 
to treat others as we wish to be treated ourselves, and is the 
foundation of all friendly and courteous behaviour. But are 
we acting in accordance to this precept by sending abroad 
our well-armed theological critics, to assault the religion and 
shock the devout feelings of our Mussulman neighbours t 
How should we like them to annoy us in the same fashion, 
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to send companies of Jesuitical missioDaries to prowl about 
in all our towns, distributing conversioDist tracts, and using 
every conceivable artifice to undermine the faith of the 
people f There is not the least doubt that, if such proceed- 
ings were actually attempted, they would excite so much 
popular indignation among us, that the foreign assailants of 
our religion would either be murdered or mobbed out of the 
country. If we really wish to convert the Turks and Arabs 
to our religion, we must go to work in a very different way; 
we must begin by reforming ourselves, and attract them to 
us by the light of our superior example. They acknowledge 
that we excel them in the useful arts, and are ready enough 
to adopt oar mechanical inventions ; and "it is quite evident 
that if they were to see any religious and moral excellence 
in us, they would be equally willing to copy our purer lives. 
Let us convince them, then, that we are less superstitious 
and bigoted than they, and more courteous ; let us show 
them that we are more temperate in our habits, and more 
honest and truthful in oar dealings ; and we may rest assured 
that our improved conduct will impress them more favour- 
ably than all the proselyting efforts of our missionaries. It 
is quite natural for a man, on the mere strength of local 
prejudice or educational bias, to believe that his religion is 
the only true one ; a bigoted sectarian is no more capable 
of correctly estimating the relative merits of his creed than 
a fierce patriot is able to form an impartial judgment of the 
wars and disputes of his country. The best men are those 
who are sufficiently humble-minded and enlightened to 
acknowledge their faults, and perceive the good qualities 
which belong. to their neighbours; the best patriots are 
such men as Cobden and Chevalier, who teach their conceited 
countrymen to correct their own errors, instead of abusing 
and quarrelling with foreigners ; and the best Christians are 
those who, like Washington Irving, Lamartine, and Carlyle, 
instead of compassing sea and land to make proselytes, 
endeavour by all possible means to reform the intolerant. 
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slandering, self-righteoaa people of their own oommunion. 
But now just give attention to this parahle, mj proselyting 
firiends^ and perhaps it may be for your good : — 

<< A dollar and a ghazi happening to meet one day in the 
pocket of a traveller, who was on his way from Syria to 
Egypt, could by no means agree, and vexed each other hotly 
with controversy. 'You have not come from the true 
mint,' said the dollar, * you are a piece of the devil's money; 
you have the plain mark of falsehood upon you, and must go 
the way of all other counterfeits/ ' Nay,' said the gbazi, * the 
true money bears on it the sacred mark of the crescent and 
the star circle, and not an unlawful idolatrous image ; I am 
the true money, it is quite indisputable, and you are a false 
and heathenish coin/ While the discussion proceeded in. 
this way and could not be settled, the traveller at length 
arrived at a city, and entering a large bank he gave in what 
money his pocket contained. The banker took the dollar 
and the ghazi, and, without regarding long their outward 
devices, sounded and weighed them, and being well assured 
of their purity, he cast them both into his treasury.** 



LESSON 65. 
The Absateb and the Gold-Company. 

BEFORE leaving Shrewsbury we visited the news-room 
in Dogpole^ and fell in there with a learned Catholic 
layman, who was reading the Wea^ituter Gazette. He 
denounced with great bitterness the heretical writers of 
England, France, and Germany, who continued to assail 
with their criticism the holy Catholic fiedth ; and said that 
these men were Satan's emissariesi and were designing to 
bring on the earth a deluge. 

** It is true that your Church has many rude assailants," said 
Tinker ; '^ and if Catholics were always tolerant and oour> 
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teoas and well-behaved themselves, I should consider that 
they were UDkindly treated ; but when your missionaries 
are roaming about and making war on all other religions of 
the world, how can you complain or feel any surprise at 
your own faith being assaulted in turn ? The intellectual 
combat which is going on all over Christendom is like a 
debate in Parliament : they give and take blows on both 
sides, and those who have the best* arguments will in good 
time prevail. And your journals report faithfully whatever 
is said by the champions of their own cause, but that which 
is argued in reply by their opponents they refuse to make 
known. If your cause is just and true and honourable, 
why do you fear hostile argument ? why do you object to a 
fair trial and an open court ? Nothing of any pretension 
should be allowed to circulate in the world without being 
thoroughly tested and proved. The critics that examine 
carefully every new book and every work of art, as soon as 
its birth is registered, are a useful class of men, who greatly 
help people of less experience to a correct estimation of the 
various productions that come before them. They may be 
occasionally partial and spiteful in their judgments, but they 
will not be all in this evil mood together ; if one tries to 
throw the dirt of slander, or to pass off an extravagant 
caricature for a fair and truthful portrait, he will soon be 
detected, and the mischief will recoil on his own head. No 
good, honest, sensible person has need, then, to fear or dis- 
like the most searching ordeal of criticism ; it cannot, by 
trying ever so, make him worse than he really is ; it will 
bring some of his faults to light, and enable him to correct 
them, but will never, by any amount of crooked artifice, 
find means to conceal his merits. And if every individual 
should, from these reasons, be prepared to meet criticism 
with confidence and good humour, so should every political 
party and each religious sect. What, then, are we to think 
of your powerful Church, which claims to have pure, un- 
adulterated truth for its doctrine, yet calls down the fiercest 

Q 
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impreoations and threats on ererj ooe who sabjects it 
to critical tests f Could the opponents of the Church, by 
the severest criticism, throv discredit on its pretensions 
more effectually than its friends are doing by their un- 
willingness to submit it to a fair trial 1 I will now give 
you a parable for consideration, my friend, which will make 
the whole matter more clear to your eyes :-» 

''In a certain country of great commerce, there were 
seTeral kinds of money in circulation for the payment of 
labour and purchase of goods, and the different money-pieces 
were of metal yariously alloyed and far from being equal in 
purity. But there came into that land a gold-company of 
lofby pretensions, who promised to serve the people with 
good coin. ' All the money which is abroad in the world, 
except our own, is base and worthless,' said they; 'but 
come unto us, you that are discerning and prudent, and we 
will supply you with pure gold.' And very soon a great 
number of people went to the company, and took of their 
gold with all confidence, and its circulation was widely ex- 
tended. But one went to the company, and said, ' Gentle- 
men, my friend David the Assayer has been testing your 
gold in his furnace, and he reports that it contains a large 
mixture of alloy.' Then some of the company's officers 
went to David in a great passion, and seized him by the 
coat, and shook their fists in his face, saying, * You wicked, 
abominable wretch 1 son of the devil 1 why do you want to 
burn and blemish our money, and give it a bad name V 'I 
am truly sorry that you are angry, gentlemen,' said David. 
' I wish you no harm, but being an assayer, I tested your 
money fairly, in order to discover its worth.' ' Your testa 
are imperfect and untrue,' said they, ' and you only sought 
to damage our money ; but we know that it is pure and 
genuine, by the stamp which it bears, and by the testimony 
of those who delivered it into our hands.' ' Ah, gentlemen ! ' 
said David, ' a stamp and a testimony are not to be trusted ; 
we must not depend on the decisions of other people, bat 
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must examine and judge for ourselves. But, as you tell the 
people that your gold is genuine and that of the other com- 
panies is spurious, why should you avoid the assayer, when 
you ought rather to invite him ? why do you dread the fire, 
the acid, the hammer, and the scale 9 You need not say 
that I have injured the character of your gold ; it is damaged 
by your own distrust.' " 



LESSON 66. 
The Wooden Saracen. 

IN a village near Hull we did a little work for the clergy- 
man of the place, and on the following Sunday attended 
his church. A few days after we met with him in Albion 
Street, near the Hull Literary Institution, and he kindly 
shook hands with us, and asked if we remembered his dis- 
course. My master said, '' I don't remember anything very 
edifying, sir; but I recollect that you entertained your 
rustic parishioners with a very good sham fight last Sunday, 
and routed the armies of the infidels.'' The clergyman was 
curious to know what my master meant by entertaining the 
people with a sham fight. "I mean,'' said Tinker, *Hhat 
you fought against sham unbelievers, who are easily beaten, 
and your parishioners supposed that they were real ones. 
It was the policy of th^. Chinese generals, when the Celestial 
Empire was invaded by white ' barbarians' or disturbed by 
Tae-ping rebels, to get up fictitious victories, and hide their 
reverses from the people. Bands of pretended prisoners 
were paraded through the towns, and so a false impression 
was made which satisfied the Imperialists for a while, but 
at length the untoward position of affairs could be no longer 
disguised, and they were radely awaked from their dreams 
of security by the arrival of the enemy at the gates of Pekin. 
It is this Chinese policy of concealing reverses that you and 

Q 2 
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other clergymen are adopting in fighting against the rebels 
and barbarians of the Chnroh, and it is attended by the 
same amount of temporary success : the simple orthodox are 
quieted and contented for the present, but they will be 
undeceived by an earthquake at last. A Church which 
flourishes and obtains a wide dominion by means of ex- 
aggerated pretensions is very much like a company trading 
on a fictitious capital ; the day of settlement may be post- 
poned from year to year by all manner of ingenious strata- 
gems, but it must some time inevitably come. The pious 
frauds which were successfully practised by the Fathers 
necessitate, on the part of their successors, the invention of 
other pious frauds, for the purpose of reconciling their in- 
consistencies and covering their defects ; and so the miracle- 
play is kept up for the astonishment of the world, till at 
last the whole series of illusions go altogether, and nature 
will no longer be cheated. Honesty is undoubtedly the best 
policy in the long run, for nations and Churches no less than 
for individuals : if we gain a little temporary advantage and 
renown by trickery, we have to pay dear for it in the end. 
The rude ecclesiastical champions who, in former times, 
thought to save labour by their crooked artifices, little 
imagined what an amount of argumentative trouble thej 
were thereby entailing on their wiser inheritors. If they 
had acted on sl\ occasions with manly honesty, how much 
more simplo and straightforward would your task be at the 
present time ; you would only have fo fight in God's service 
against the vices and follies of the age, and no man could 
controvert your words of truth. But now you have to 
combat for virtue and pure religion with your right hand, 
and with your left are expected to defend the Church's in- 
defensible claims and mistakes of ignorance, and are so 
placed in a position of great difficulty, which compels you 
to resort to crooked logic and polemical craft, and you can 
only make a fair show of defeating your opponents by mis- 
representing and caricaturing them. To fight a battle with 
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an absent antagonist bj patting a puppet of our own 
making in his place, has never been regarded by those who 
understand real warfare as a very noble or creditable per- 
formance j and after a while, when your hearers come to 
know more about the heretical imps that you combat^ you 
will have to paint them with some approach to fairness, or 
otherwise let them alone. But J. will tell you a little tale, 
sir, which may perhaps be worth your bearing in mind : — 

^'In the time of the Crusades, a certain vain, foppish 
gentleman delighted to show an assembly of rustic people 
his valour and expertness in arms by tilting at a wooden 
Saracen, which gave him an easy victory. While he was 
practising at this w£ur game one fine summer's day, there 
stood by among the spectators a valiant old knight, who had 
fought many years in Palestine, and had lost his right arm* 
As the vain gentleman rode furiously at the wooden figure 
and tilted it over with his lance, he shouted out, ' That is 
the way to finish the Saracens.' ' Ah, my friend ! ' said the 
old knight, ' if victory could be had at such a cheap rate, the 
wars would have been long ago ended ; but I rather fancy 
that a real living Saracen, on the plains of Syria, is not quite 
so easily beaten as that man of wood ! ' " 



LESSON 67. 
The Beleaouebed City. 

DXJBING his seafaring days, my master read with much 
interest Dean Mil man's ^' History of the Jews ;" and 
when he finally left the sea, he took the liberty to call at 
the Dean's house, on purpose to thank him for the instruc- 
tion derived from his book. The Dean was not a little 
pleased to fiud that his work had been read and appreciated 
by a poor man, and they had much conversation together, 
and became sincere friends* On calling once at the Dean's 
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house, in the exercise of our trade, we learnt from the ser- 
vants that he was then away from home, and on the morrow 
would be at the cathedral along with Bishop Tait. From 
this information, we resolved to visit the cathedral on the 
next day, at an hour when we should be likely to meet him. 
Accordiugly, we threw aside our dingy working-dress, and, 
having put on our best toggery and got our shoes polished, 
walked at a brisk pace from Islington to Ludgate Hill, and 
were soon under the dome of St. Paul's. In about ten 
minutes after our arrival, we met the two eminent clergy- 
men ; and the Dean, now that he was in higher company, did 
not pass us by as some proud dogs would, but pleasantly 
shook hands with us and kindly introduced us to the Bishop. 
Moreover, he told the Bishop that we were useful political 
gossips, moving about all over the country, and promoting 
an interchange of thought between men of different views 
and circumstances, very much in the way of the old Scotch 
beggars, only that, instead of begging, we preferred to work 
for our living. The Bishop, on hearing that we had lately 
attended a meeting of the British Association, and had con- 
versed with Huxley, Grove, and Tyndal, desired to know 
what we thought of the men of science, and whether they 
continued to maintain their hostile attitude towards the 
Church. 

'' So far as my observation goes, gentlemeu," said Tinker, 
'' the violence of the old feud between the clergy and the 
philosophers is greatly relenting, and I should be most happy 
to see a treaty of peace concluded between them, for one 
party will never entirely vanquish the other, and there is 
nothing to be gained by prolonging the war. It used to be 
said by the fathers of the French Brcvolution, that mankind 
would never be in a prosperous condition till the last king 
should be hung with the bowels of the last priest ; for they 
foolishly imagined that kings and priests had cunningly- 
leagued together to keep the people in a state of ignorance 
and superstition, for the purpose of profiting by their services. 
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Because the clergy invariably repressed advanced thinkers 
and men of genius, such as Galileo, they were supposed to be 
the determined enemies of human progress ; but it is now 
generally admitted, that the immense good which they have 
effected by refining and helping forward the barbarous rear- 
ranks of society, has far more than counterbalanced the 
occasional mischief which they have done by checking the 
world's pioneers. I am confident, from what I have seen of 
the rural districts, that there are at least a fifth part of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, at the present day, firm 
believers in witchcraft^ although Mr. Lecky, in his recent 
' History of Rationalism,' supposes that the belief has en- 
tirely disappeared. Now, it is evident, as I have often said, 
that the English clergy are not upholders of this supersti- 
tion ; it exists in spite of their teaching ; they might, perhaps, 
with greater earnestness have done considerably more towards 
eradicating it, but they are scarcely more deserving of blame 
in this respect than the journalists and the philosophers. 
The priest-hating reformers have also learnt much to modify 
their opinions from the present condition of America, where 
Mormonism, Spiritualism, and a hundred other fanatical 
beliefs have sprung up, entirely through the absence of an 
educated clergy and a national church. A great deal, too, 
has been done to conciliate scientific and literary hostility, 
by the liberal, genial, and modest spirit of a large number of 
our Protestant ministers, who no longer, in consequence of 
the ordination ceremony, deem themselves peculiarly holy, 
and expect that all laymen, both learned and unlearned, shall 
come and reverently sit at their feet. They can read, I 
presume, the signs of the times, and are fully aware that 
they now hold but a secondary position as educators of the 
people, that they have, in fact, only the nation's junior pupils 
under their care ; and they make the best of their altered 
circumstances by readily adopting the improved educational 
methods of the age, and co-operating in a cheerful and 
toleraDt spirit with their lay associates. The philosophers 
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of the present day are disposed, from all these considerations; 
to take a favourable view of the clergy, and to acknowledge 
that, by condescending to the level of popular sentiment, they 
are useful mediators between civilization and barbarism, and 
should on no account be wantonly attacked and obstructed 
in their vocation. Bat^ if they cease to make war on the 
Church, they expect that the Church's orthodox champions 
will be conciliatory in turn, and equally refrain from 
assaulting them. They expect that there shall be no more 
Galileo- persecutions, no more hounding the dogs of popular 
prejudice on men of genius such as the illustrious Darwin, 
because they happen, after much arduous toil, to discover 
new regions in the world of science which had never been 
dreamt of before. The higher we climb, the further do we 
see back on the path of human progress : we know a great 
deal more about the ancient Britons than Alfred and William 
the Conqueror did ; we are much better acquainted with 
early Roman history than were Livy and Yirgil ; and are 
more fully and clearly informed than Origen and TertuUian 
respecting the condition of the primitive Christian Church. 
In every dim hazy region of antiquity further discoveries 
may be looked for in future years ; and investigation, when 
it is conducted in a quiet philosophical spirit, and for no 
worse purpose than that of adding to the sum of human 
knowledge, is worthy of every enlightened man's encourage- 
ment. When an honest and laborious historical investigator 
happens to advance theories which don't harmonize with our 
sentiments, or square with our preconceived notions, we 
ought not to accept his opinions hastily, and without care- 
fully considering the evidence on which they are based ; but 
it is in the last degree unjust to condemn him hastily, load 
him with anathemas, and regard him as an irreligious man. 
Whatever may be the result of the philosophical inquiries 
and speculations which are going on, we may rest assured 
that they will never overthrow our religion any more than 
Galileo's discoveries, which so frightened the Church in his 
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time. * Who,' says Lamartine, 'is the man that will say, I 
am a Christian because there is such a decisiye answer in 
such a book, or such an insurmountable objection in another? 
Every sensible man who is asked to give an account of his 
fdth, will answer, — * I am a Christian because the fibres of 
my heart are Christian, because my mother has made me suck 
a Christian breast, because the sympathies of my soul and 
my mind are for that doctrine, because I live on the air of 
my own time, and do not attempt to foresee what will feed 
posterity.' It is by such plain, honest arguments as this 
that Goethe and Carlyle have pleaded effectively for the 
Christian faith ; and, in my opinion, you clerical gentlemen 
who are anxious for peace, would do wisely to borrow a few 
leaves from their books, and abandon the juggling stratagems 
of the old evidence writers. I begin to fear that I am 
encroaching on your valuable time, and so will finish with a 
story, which may be worth a little consideration at your 
next leisure hour : — 

" A certain holy city with its temple was defended by an 
ancient waU, which, according to the tradition of the priests, 
was not of man's building, and neither had any earthly 
foundation; but was brought down from heaven by a 
company of angels, and placed in its position round about 
the city, and upheld by supernatural power. There pre- 
vailed, however, a long and obstinate war between this 
fenced city and the unbelieving world, over which it sought 
to extend its dominion, and armies of infidels came up from 
time to time and assailed the wall fiercely and made great 
breaches in it, and threatened to burst through and capture 
the holy temple, and pull it down even with the ground. 
Then the priests and high captains of the city gathered all 
their forces and fought with great vigour to beat off the 
troops of the besiegers, and they laboured day and night to 
repair the wide breaches that were made in their wall^ and 
they also erected for its covering other walls and fortifica- 
tions without, the best that modem skill could devise. But 
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there came up, again and again^ other armies of infidels more 
ahle and artful than the first, and thej approached with 
masked hatteries, and made great saps and trenches, and 
threw down the outer fortifications, and began to breach 
the sacred wall more than ever in order to take the temple 
and the city. And when the priests and officers sought to 
rally their forces again, they found great discontent in the 
city, for many had become weary of the long and costly war, 
and, seeing no prospect of successfully resisting the repeated 
assaults of the infidels, they desired to have peace. And 
they said to the priests, * If this sacred wall of our city * 
was not of humati building, but was brought down from 
heaven as you say, why does it need human defences ? The 
stars have never been in danger of filling ; the moon has 
never been pierced by arrows, nor the sun battered by balls. 
God will defend His own work. If, however, this ancient 
wall of defence is like other walls, and was erected long ago 
by the contrivance of men, it will presently be taken by 
the cunning of men, do whatever you wilL' " 



LESSON 68. 
The Hops aitb the Kidney-Beans. 

DXTBING the summer of 18d9, we were working for 
about three weeks at Worcester, and late on a Sunday 
evening, when returning from the cathedral service, we feU 
in with a Jew and a Mormon, who were debating Very 
strongly as to which of them had the true faith. My master 
being a reasoning Christian, and having no prejudice against 
either sect, persuaded them to meet him on the following 
Wednesday evening, and state their cases briefly and plainly, 
in order that he might judge their controversy. To this 
they consented, and came to us about seven o'clock, in 
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Foregate Street, where tbey resumed their debate, of which 
the following is my verbatim report : — 

Orson Price. '* It is commonly said that the Mormons 
are a heathen set of people, because they have the law of 
polygamy ; but the same institution was maintained by the 
holy men of old, and neither is it ever forbidden in Scripture. 
Polygamy was wisely permitted to the Israelites, in order 
to keep them from fornication ; while the Boman Pagans 
suffered men to revel in fornication, and would not have 
the remedy which polygamy provided. Who are right then, 
the Mormons, who follow the Bible, or the modern Jews, 
who have apostatized from the law of their fathers, and 
taken to the worse law of the Pagans ? We, who form the 
Church of Latter Day Saints, resemble the Former Day 
Saints in possessing miraculous gifts, and being instructed 
by continued revelation. God never spoke once for all to 
His chosen people, but revealed His will at various times 
and in divers manners, to Enoch, to Koah, to Abraham, to 
Moses, to Samuel, to David, and to the prophets, before 
and after the Captivity. At length there came a long period 
of unbelief and apostasy, when God was not properly sought 
after j when no signs and wooders appeared, and the voice 
of the inspired revelator ceased to be heard in the land. 
Then the corrupt Jewish Church declared, that the heavens 
were closed for ever, and divine communion cut o% and 
they sealed up all they could find of former messages in a 
canon of Scripture, and called it the complete Word of God. 
Therefore when, long after, Jesus and the Baptist appeared 
as shining lights in a benighted world, bringing a new reve- 
lation, attested by wonders and signs, their announcements 
were so strange and unlooked for, that few people could 
be brought to believe. Those who did regard the message 
of Jesus, were not the learned rulers of the Church, 
but chiefly poor and ignorant men, who were free from 
educational biae^ and they were favoured with abundant 
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miracles, gifts of Healing, yisions, and inspirations, such as 
the world had never before witnessed. Bat, towards the 
end of the first century, revelation became more and more 
rare, for the Christian Church in turn had begun to &11 
into apostasy, having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof, as was foreseen by Peter and Paul. And at 
length the corrupt bishops of the Church, in imitation of 
the old rabbins, declared that revelation had ceased alto- 
gether, and was closed up in a canon of Scripture, and that 
nothing could be known in future of God's will, but by con* 
suiting this Scripture, with the help of the Church's tra- 
ditions. But now, after eighteen hundred years of apostasy, 
further light has appeared, for the prophet Joseph, after 
earnest prayer, obtained a revelation to restore the Christian 
Church to its normal condition, as it was left by the apostles 
of Jesus. And, as might be truly looked for, this revela- 
tion of the Latter Saints is rejected by the Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews of our con'upt age, even as the revela- 
tion of the Former Saints was rejected by the Sadducees 
and Pharisees. It is certain, as our great apostle Pratt has 
said, that written revelations were never intended to 
supersede verbal and continued revelations through the 
living ministry. If the Christian Church had not been 
corrupted, successive apostles and prophets would have con* 
tinned with her, endowed with all the powers and gifts of 
the first, and their revelations would have been equally 
sacred with those given at the first, and there would have 
been no such thing thought of as the canon of Scripture 
being completed. New-revelation deniers say. The miracles 
of Former Saints were true ; but your miracles are false, 
which is precisely what the ancient unbelievers of your 
nation said to Paul, Jesus, Elijah, Samuel, and Moses. It 
is clear and indisputable that the founders of the Mormon 
Church are not impostors, because many have suffered 
martyrdom in behalf of their testimony, and others have 
submitted to great persecution, and have left their homes aa 
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missionaries, and gone to preach in remote parts of the 
world. That a people when persecuted for their faith, and 
driven beyond the borders of civilization, should start a new 
empire in the space of a few years, and send missionaries 
into all nations, is marvellous indeed ; but that all this 
should be done by appealing to false miracles would be more 
strange and incredible than any of the miracles themselves. 
Those Jews and Christians who have properly studied 
the Bible, will believe in its counterpart the Book of 
Mormon, without any help of miracles, because they work 
in harmony as a lock and its key, and are found to agree 
one with the other. That which the Eosetta Stone has 
done for the hieroglyphics of Egypt, the Book of Mormon 
has done for the mysteries of the Bible, and we are assured 
from this internal evidence, that it cannot be other than 
divine. Had it not been for the discovery of the Lost 
Book, nothing would have been known of the Jjost Tribes, 
and their continued apostasy, and many doctrines im- 
perfectly revealed in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
would not have been clearly understood. The joining of 
the Book of Mormon, which is the Stick of Joseph, to the 
Bible, which is the Stick of Judah, is very plainly foretold 
by Ezekiel ; and Isaiah also prophesied of the Book with 
equal plainness, and John in the Apocalypse, when he spoke 
of the downfall of Babylon. Take the testimonies of Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, respecting the recovered Book, in connection 
with the testimony of John concerning the restoration of 
the gospel by an angel, and add to this the testimony of 
Daniel concerning the Stone cut from the mountain without 
hands, representing the kingdom of the Latter Day Saints, 
and we have a combination of prophetic evidence in support 
of our religion, sufficient to satisfy the most incredulous, 
and destroy unbelief out of the world.*' 

Awron Cohen, " You blame the Jews, Mr. Price, because 
they are not polygamists as their forefathers were, and 
consider yourselves the true successors of our ancient 
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prophets, becanse you have revived their patriarchal insti- 
tution which we have abandoned. I look at it in a different 
light ; I believe that polygamy was very right and proper 
for oar rode ancestors, hot is not lawful and becoming for 
as in these dajra, and I think you have done quite wrong 
in picking up and wearing our cast-off garments. The 
eminent prophets of our nation, whose writings are 
contained in the Bible — such as David, Solomon, Micah, ^ 

and Isaiah — were men of extraordinary genius, who nn- < 

doubtedly gave new light both to our own Church and 
to the world ; but that which you call a new revelation is 
a great plagiarism on our old prophetic -writings, and does 
not add a glimmer to their light. Because we Jews don't 
publish new Bibles from time to time and keep up a suc- 
cession of prophets like those which instructed our fathers 
in the time of the Monarchy, you have no reason to 
maintain, that we are a God-forsaken people, and that our 
Church is utterly corrupt and apostate. I believe we hare 
as true spiritual communion with Gk>d now as ever our 
ancestors had, only we have ceased to follow the same forms 
and methods of teaching. When the Jewish Church dosed* the 
canon of Scripture as a matter of policy, it did not prohibit 
further divine revelation or cut the telegraph wires by 
which our inspired men have continued to have intercourse 
with heaven. The people who inhabit the suburbs are in 
my estimation just as good citizens as those who live 
within the walls ; I mean, that the writers of the Apocrypha 
and of the Talmud are as truly inspired prophets as those 
who lived at an earlier date and had their utterances 
enclosed in the Sacred Canon. And I must say as 
much for the later Jewish authors, such as Maimonides, 
Manasseh Ben-Israel, Lessing, Moses Mendelssohn, and 
other eminent men who have communicated much light 
to our people. These men were really and truly Gk>d'a 
prophets, and so are Sir Moses Montefiore, and Dr. Adler^ 
and Dr. Benisch, and a host of others, although they don't 
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wander about the country in the peoaliar gaise of the 
ancient prophets or receive the prophetic name. And if 
we were to keep enlarging the Scripture canon, year after 
year, to enclose all our inspired writings, we should have in 
time such a Bible as could not be contained in the British 
Library. But the founders of your Church, those who 
have written the Book of Mormon, have assumed the 
old manner and guise of the Jewish prophets, which we 
no longer care for, and they are altogether wanting in the 
prophetic spirit. And as to the Book explaioing the 
mysteries of our Bible, it is cunningly contrived to do so 
in appearance, but what is the explanation worth ? And 
just as a modern English novel writer hunts through the 
pages of Byron or Shakspeare to find a fitting text for each 
of his chapters, so have you ransacked the Jewish Scriptures 
to find suitable passages to apply prophetically to the 
Mormon Church. You are like unto children who pick out 
a number of potsherds diverse in colour and shape, and 
joining them with clay say to those who pass by, ' See how 
these platters come together in harmony ! Look on the 
beauty of our vase 1' And not long after the sun of noon- 
day shines down on their toy-work and cracks the plaster 
in all parts, and the joined fragments fall out of order as 
before, and become a mixed heap. The Mormons boast 
of being favoured with new revelations, yet it is manifest 
that in all their revelations, as in those of Swedenborg, there 
is much folly, and nothing of any worth but that which 
they have borrowed from the Jews. They pretend to know 
more than we of the future world and the punishments and 
rewards which are to come hereafter ; yet all that is 
necessary for man to know of his future existence, was 
revealed long ago to Moses and David and the Prophets. 
We know that God is just and rewards men according to 
their works both here and hereafter, but all the golden 
promises which Mormon revelators have made to their 
believers, are like unto fictitious bank-notes, which an^ 
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fool may write, and they are not worth picking up from 
the ground.'' 

Tinker. ." Well, gentlemen, yon have said plenty on 
each dde, and I am not going into all the points of yonr 
controversy, and to attack both your Oharches in the 
manner of a proselyter, or I shall have you attacking my 
Church, and we shall, perhaps, part bad friends. I will just 
give, in a few words, my humble and impartial opinion on 
some of your differences. I think Mr. Cohen has the best 
of the argument in respect to polygamy : the Jews have 
done wisely to abandon the institution, although sanctioned 
in the ancient Scriptures, and the Mormons have a very 
poor excuse for reviving it in America, where the women are 
not in excess of the men, as in this country. Mr. Cohen 
has also very satisfactorily shown, that the Jewish Church 
did not become corrupt and apostate, and cease to have 
communion with Grod on the closing of their canon of Scrip- 
ture, and neither did our Christian Church. I don't set np 
for a prophet, but I will hazard a prediction, that the 
Mormons will very soon close their canon of Scripture— if 
they have not already done so— -just as the older Churches 
have done before them. When their poetic enthusiasm 
cools down and they become more sober and rational, they 
will cease to have their prophetic visions and dreams, and 
to exercise their miraculous gifts, and they will be accused, 
in turn, of corruption and apostasy by revivalist sects, 
when in reality they are growing more enlightened. I 
hope the inspired teachers, whom Mr. Cohen says they still 
have in their Church, will soon reform them in the matter of 
forbidden meats, and induce them to change their sabbath 
from Saturday to Sunday. And I think the Jews might 
take a very good lesson from the Mormons in the matter of 
colonization. They have the means to buy up every foot of 
ground in Palestine, and cover it with vines and olives, and 
connect its principal towns by railways, which would be 
much better than conquering it in the manner of their 
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ancestors, and they would so be fulfilling the Scriptures to 
some purpose. I don't at all expect that you will agree 
with me on every point, or to make you agree with one 
another. That men constituted as we are should fail to be 
impressed exactly in the same way or to see obscure things 
exactly in the same light, cannot possibly be considered an 
evil ; the real evil is our hating and persecuting each other 
for the diversities that we cannot help, and fancying that 
our intolerance is pleasing to God. What we ought to 
agree in is such simple and essential things as industry, 
temperance, honesty, patience, charity— in striving to Uve 
pure and noble lives, avoiding vain and unprofitable specu- 
lations, in making the same upward progress in virtue and 
holiness, though by different windings and turns. Listen 
to this fable, my friends : — 

" The hops and the kidney-beans, that grew side by side 
in a large garden, had an obstinate controversy respecting 
the true way of turning, in order to climb their supports. 
* We turn from east to south,' said the hops, ' and so follow 
the sun, while your progress is contrary, and altogether false 
and erratic' ' ^ay, it is we that have the right turn,' said 
the beans ; ' we go from west to east, and so meet and wel- 
come the sun, and you are in very great error by taking an 
opposite course.' * Well, we can't both be right,' said the 
hops, * but custom and prejudice will easily make your wrong 
course appear right.' * Most certainly there is only one true 
way of turning,' said the beans, * but that is our own. Just 
consider whether you are not warped into a love of error by 
that custom and pnejudice which you ascribe to us.' 'Try 
to be a little more tolerant, my friends,' said the gardener, 
overhearing their controversy ; ' though your turns happen 
to be different, they are equally proper and right. The hop 
travels best one way and the bean the other, and to me it is 
a small matter whether you turn from west to south, or from 
east to south, so that you both climb the pole.' " 
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LESSON 69. 
The Two Sowebs. 

WHILE we were workiDg at Plymontb, there oame to 
the town an American BeviTaliet preacher of the 
name of Morru^ who stirred np a great excitement among 
the lower clam of people, and drew together large orowda to 
listen to his ranting diaooarses. And the ministers of manj 
chapels complained that half their congregations were desert- 
ing them and mnning after Morris, who being dressed in a 
strange £uhion, and preaching and prophesying in the open 
air, grati6ed their love of wonder and novelty. One fine 
Sandaj evening, as Peter Morris was holding forth at Stone- 
honse, and there were two or three women fidling down in 
fits, to heighten the general excitement, mj master and I 
happened to come along at the close of the meeting, and he 
added a few words to the preacher^s disconrae : — " I hope, 
mj good folksy that yon will be all the better for yonr 
revival holiday next week,** said he ; ** bat I shonld have had 
a higher opinion of yon if yon had stack to year old ministers. 
I sappose, when yon feel rather dullish, you want something 
to stimulate yon, something in the gin-and-brandy style fiK>m 
Mr. Morris's tap, jost to revive and freshen yon np ; and 
yon relish that better than a more sober and wholesome 
diet It is a well-known and nndispated fact, that idle 
scholars never learn their lessons well : they are always 
looking alber some kind of diversion. I am told that yon 
have got a good British school not fetr from here, and nnder 
an excellent master ; hot I will answer for it, that neariy 
half the scholars are tired of their ruler and would like to 
have somebody fresh in his place ; and if the most ignorant 
and idle vagabond that could be foand in all Devonshire 
were sent into their playground to talk to them for once or 
twice, they would consider him the best teacher that they 
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ever heard. In my humble opinion^ the same unstable and 
childish spirit has induced most of 70a people to desert your 
churches and chapels and run after a strolling Reyivalist, and 
I have no expectation of your getting much permanent good 
from his ministry. My favourite preachers are the good 
pastors who stick to their congregations as shepherds, keep 
to their flocks, and who know them well individually, every 
Jack and Joan, as a father knows each member of his 
family. The wandering missionary is far from being a good 
educationist, or diligent cultivator and trainer of men ; he 
exhorts the crowds of ignorant people who are willing to 
listen to him ; he expounds his peculiar doctrine to them, 
and urges them to repent of their sins and lead a reformed 
life ; and when he has prayed for them, considers his task 
ended, and leaves them to go away and feel penitent for 
a while, and then relapse into their old habits of vice. The 
settled pastor, on the other hand, does not rest content with 
mere preaching and praying : his first care is to cultivate 
the minds of his people while they are yet young, and so 
prepare them for future instruction that when it shall be 
given it will not fail to have lasting effect. He further 
keeps a diligent watch over them,, and endeavours to free 
them from every evil influence that will obstruct their 
growth in virtue and religion ; he has the same untiring 
regard for their welfare as a father has for that of his child- 
ren, and in the end his persevering educational labours are 
sure to yield an abundance of fruit. You shall now have a 
fable for your instruction : — 

** When the time of corn-fiowing came, a poor slovenly 
farmer went forth and scattered seed on his land without 
preparation or culture, for he fancied that nothing more was 
needful on his part, and trusted that Providence would hear 
his idle prayers and do all the rest. But the sparrows and 
rooks devoured more than half of his seed before it got 
moist on the soil, and what little chanced to strike root grew 
slowly and feebly, and soon became smothered with thistles. 

b2 
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80, at the time of harvest, few and far between were the 
sheavesL In the neighbouring field, a more diligent farmer 
put manure on the soil and furrowed it in with his plough, 
and there in due time he planted the seed carefullj with a 
drill and covered it with harrows, so that not a grain was 
wasted or lost When the com shot up vigorously in spring- 
time, he watched it day by day to keep it in good progress, 
and bound the earth down with a roller, and hoed between 
the furrows to root up the weeds. At length came the good 
farmer's harvest, and the crop was abundant, and gladdening 
to see ; the tall sheaves stood over that field like a host of 
armed men, and he was in the midst as their chief.*' 



LESSON 70. 
The Monk and the Miseb. 

AT Durham, there was a young man of the name of Cul- 
verton, or Brother Bernard, who wore sandals, and had 
his head shaved in the fashion of a monk, and called himself 
a disciple of Father Ignatius. He was constantly preaching 
against the worldliness of the age, and exhorting people to 
take up the cross and lead a life of suffering and poverty, in 
imitation of the old saints. We found him one day extolling 
the merits of asceticism to a crowd that were collected in 
Clay Path, and when he had completed his extravagant dis- 
course, my master begged leave to say a few words in reply. 
** You tell us, sir, to imitate the old saints," said he ; " but 
why should we imitate the old saints any more than the old 
road-makers and builders 9 I think we have made a very 
poor use of the school-time that €k>d Almighty has given us 
if we cannot produce better saintship than that of our bar- 
barous ancestors. The venerated saints of the Becket and 
Dunstan tribe held that it was more commendable to beg 
than to work, and they took a great pride in wandering 
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about the country in coarse ragged garments that were 
covered with vermin and filth. We poor, oornipted, and 
degenerate Christians, as you consider us, think it a great 
improvement for every man to earn a comfortable living, 
and put a clean shirt on his back once a week, and be a little 
wholesome and decent. In your estimation, the renunciation 
of wealth by your model men of former days, shows that they 
were of a noble, generous, self-denying disposition ; but, in 
reality, they were as much influenced by sordid motives as 
any man that you will see go into the bank of this city 
to-morrow, or into the market. They parted with their 
riches ; they sold out their worldly stock in much haste, in 
consequence of the getting up of a great stock-exchange 
panic : it was reported that the world was soon coming to 
an end, which they believed, and were terribly hoaxed. 
They regarded the world as a sinking ship or a burning 
house, in which it was prudent to abandon everything, and 
be ready to get away with their bare lives ; they threw down 
their wealth as a judicious sacrifice, or a profitable invest- 
ment, and not from any feeling of generosity. Not many 
years ago I saw, in Pegu and Siam, monks of the Buddhist 
fidth, who take vows of perpetual celibacy and poverty, and 
maintain a life of rigid asceticism, in every respect equal to 
that of St. Martin or St. Anthony. And I have seen, in 
India, many religious devotees who go naked in all weathers, 
as an atonement for their sins, and punish themselves with 
incredible austerities, surpassing all the fanatical feats that 
you will find recorded in Butler's * Lives of the Saints.' It 
is my impression, that we modem Christians have done with 
fiusts and penances, religious beggary, self-mutilation, and all 
that sort of thing ; that we have got a step or two beyond 
those Eastern barbarians^ and have our imagination under 
better control ; but Brother Bernard seems to think other- 
wise : in his view we are getting fearfully corrupt, and 
decUning more and more from the Church's primitive purity. 
He would have us renounce all our modem learning and 
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eiTilisfttioii, and retom to the laoetio modela which the poor 
benighted tetio-wonhippen were content to imitete in the 
dark egei. In mj opinion, he wonld be moch better em- 
ployed bj going to the East, and preaching hie doctrine to 
tlie fanatical people of Bormah or India. Theie he woold 
And men of congenial dispoflition, and far more apt Bcholara 
than an J that he ia likelj to meet in his own coontiy. 
Among the famona monastic aaints of the middle agec there 
were nndoabtedly manj kind-hearted, charitable, heroic men, 
aa well aa thoae of a aonr and nioroae diapoaition ; bat it is 
dear that their beneyolent deeda generallj proceeded from 
motivea quite aa aelfiah aa thoae of a Hebrew usurer ; they 
aonght not to ameliorate the condition of their fellow-men, 
but to gain, by ahrewd gifba or loans, the riches of the future 
world ; and they were often at bottom a worse set of religioua 
hypocritea than the Phariaeea. I will now give you a abort 
lable^ my friends, which I hope may be profitable to all : — 

** A monk calling one day at the ahop of an avaricioua 
trader, began to reprove him for hia aelfiah and worldly 
manner of life. * Why do you go on hoarding up wealth in 
thia manner,' aaid he, * when you ought rather to give alma 
liberally to the poor and the naked f I follow the excellent 
rulea of St Francia : if any man commita a trespass on me, I 
rejoice at the wrong and make no resistance ; aud whenever 
a neighbour desires me to grant him any fiivour or bounty, 
I endeavour to give him double the amount which he 
demands, not forgetting the great day of recompense.* ^ I 
am obliged to yoa for your counsel,' said the miser, ' but 
your policy and plan of life are not much unlike unto mine ; 
for I am always glad to see a trespasser, and never think of 
warning him oS, hopiog to get heavy damages at the day of 
aaaize ; and whenever a customer comes into my shop, and 
asks for a pound of goods, I persuade him to take two^ 
knowing that I ahall thereby prolong my bill against the 
end of the year, which is the time for a general aettling of 
accounta.*'' 
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LESSON 71. 
The Two Oohmukioks. 

IN proceeding from Colchester to Ipswich, we halted for 
a day at the village of Stratford St. Marj, which is not 
far from Manningtree, and just on the border of Snfifolk. 
In the evening, a school-showman arrived at the same place 
with hiB magic-lantern and other materials, and, having got 
his bills distributed beforehand, and the parson's permission 
to use the school-building, he made ready by seven o*Glock 
and opened the little theatre, and gave the village people a 
treat. My master and I attended the show, which was 
worthy of being called an art exhibition, and most of the 
tradesmen and farmers were present, and the parson and his 
fJEonily were there, and the school children, who were mostly 
admitted free. When the entertainment was over, and the 
people were about leaving, my master stood up and thanked 
the parson and the showman, and added a few other words 
of instruction : — ^* I like to see country folks meet together 
to get a little enlightenment,'' said he ; '^ I was born and 
bred in a country village myself, but there was so little 
instructive intercourse going on among the rustic inhabi- 
tants, that I might as well have been bom in a wood for 
anything, apart from books, that I learnt there. We may 
always profit by a free interchange of thought as well as by 
exchanging the produce of our labour. Some years ago, on 
returning to England after a long voyage, I got into the 
parliamentary train at Euston Square station, and pro- 
ceeded from London to Liverpool It was a dull, wet day, 
and the passengers, both male and female, sat in gloomy 
silence, some trying to read each other's features, and a few 
of them making an effort to read their newspapers or books. 
After travelling something more than three hours in this 
way we arrived at Eugby, when I could endure it no longer; 
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■o I got up ftod nid — * Would any lady or gentlemftn like 
to hmve m little chat t I ha^e been awaj from Ebglaod a 
while^ and now that I have returned ehoold like to know 
how mj conDtrymen are getting on and what is uppermost 
in their minda. Bo, if any of yon are inclined for a talk, 
and will name a rabject of conyenation, we will begin at 
once.' This cheerful social chaUenge set the dull passengers 
smUing at once ; their gloomy faces brightened up as if the 
sun had shone upon them ; at least a dozen people, from 
diflierent parts of onr large carriage, offered to join me in 
conversation, and I engaged with two of them, while the 
rest engaged by twos and threes as they best could. The 
result was, that the inmates of the carriage^ who had hitherto 
travelled like dumb cattle, soon became as cheerful, commu- 
nicative^ and friendly as if they had known one another for 
years, and had all met there by appointment ; and, in B|>ite 
of the continuance of bad weather, the lemaiDing portion of 
our long journey was as pleasant and interesting as the 
beginning of it was dull and monotonous. Now, I think 
that you people in country villages travel through the world 
very much in the same dull, unsocial manner that we passen- 
gers travelled from London to Rugby; and if you could be 
brought together in this way a little oftener, to hear lectures 
or engage in profitable conversation, your life's journey 
would be greatly freshened and improved. It is natural 
that people of every class and condition should hunger for 
society ; children cannot do without some sort of playmates, 
and when a man has finished his day's labour, or has lain by 
tired and weary at the end of the week, he wants sympa- 
thizing neighbours to whom he may freely unbosom his joys 
and sorrows, and vdth whom he may take counsel for the 
better ordering of his af&irs, or for studying the true 
conduct of life. Unfortunately, in the greater portion of 
our villages and small towns, there are, if we leave out the 
DiMenting chapels, no public places in which people may 
assemble and have a free interchange of thought, but the 
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ale-houses, which are, with few exceptions, nurseries of vice ; 
and this is one great cause of drunkenness being so prevalent 
in our country. Perhaps the chief reason of members of the 
Church of England being cold and uncommunicative, and 
having so little fellowship -with each other, is that their 
church is not merely a sect of congenial minds, but compre- 
hends the nation, and contains probably a greater variety of 
sentiment and opinion than all the Dissenting churches put 
together. This excuses, but does not justify, the present 
state of things ; surely we may meet together, and be neigh- 
bourly and friendly, and comfort and assist each other in 
distress, and train our young people up to habits of virtue, 
notwithstanding a wide diversity in our political and theo- 
logical views. The communion which the National Church 
should cultivate is that of the Good Samaritan, which brings 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, together 
in a league of friendship, and teaches one man to help another 
when it lies in his powisr, irrespective of class and creed — a 
communion far more noble than that which merely associates 
in a sect or club men of kindred taste and sentiment, to 
gossip with each other, and ventilate their peculiar opinions. 
I am glad to learn that you have got a village library here, 
and are making some progress ; and I will finish with a little 
story, my friends : — 

'^ A country clergyman who was taking a leisui*e walk 
one Sunday evening, met with an old communicant near the 
chief inn of the village, where a large number of sots were 
gathered before the tap-room fire, and gloriously regaling 
themselves. ' Ah, it is a sad thing. Master Parnell, that 
there should be so much drunkenness in our village,' said 
the parson ; ' the men go off to the puUic-houses, the women 
run about and gossip at each other's doors, and the children 
are left to take their own course and get into whatever mis- 
chief they will.' * Ay, you see, sir,' said Master Parnell, 
' the Red lion is a very good devil's church, and Tom Sharp 
is a very good devil's parson : he knows how to get up all 
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manner of sporti^ and draw a good party together, and he 
oan make servants discontented with their mastersi and set 
hosbands against their wires, and tator profligate sons as 
well as any man in this ooantry. These drunken fellows 
have such oosy meetings, and are so well leagued together, 
that there seems no ohance for us poor scattered people to 
keep up with them. We Church folks say our prayers 
apart in our cold pews, and then go to the altar-rail and 
take our mouthful of bread and wine and off again, without 
saying a word to each other. I am a poor ignorant man, 
sir, and may be mistaken, but really our cold formal sacra- 
ment meeting at the Ohurch seems to me a sham communion, 
without a bit of spiritual fellowship or brotherly love in it, 
while these sinners who assemble at the Red Lion have a 
communion in reality.* " 



LESSON 72. 
The Hidden Waoes. 

WHILE we were staying at Lynn, there was a good 
lecture on temperance, delivered in the Ouildhall 
Assembly-rooms, and it was largely attended by working 
men. We were not present at the lecture ourselves, but, 
after it was over, we fell in with some of the audience at 
the reading-room of the Stanley Library, where they were 
quietly reasoning on the subject and freely expressing their 
opinions. 

*' In the enjoyment of drink," said George Oubitt, 
^' we English folk are many of us like the French people 
in the enjoyment of liberty ; we don't know how to take 
it in moderation, and it seems that we must either have too 
much of it or none at all** 

** I can always tell when I have not had enough," said 
Frank Pierce, ** and I know when I have had too much, 
but I can never find out when I am just upon the mark 
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and should not go any further ; it wants a cleverer man 
than me for that, George. I have often thought it would 
be a fine thing if we did know our boundary-lines a little 
better, or always had some good friend at our elbows to 
give us a nudge when we had gone far enough, and so keep 
us out of harm and misohief/' 

" In that case, my good friend," said Tinker, " I am 
inclined to think that your reasoning tackle would soon get 
rusty, and would become of little or no use. There are 
many good things which ignorant people appreciate, and 
would like to obtain readily, but God has so ordered it that 
they can only be had in combination with other advantages 
which are much less generally esteemed. Health, for 
instance, is a treasure which every man who suffers aches 
and pains would like to possess without much difficulty, 
why then has its acquisition not been made more plain and 
easy to him ? If he only knew what to eat, drink, and 
avoid, he would diet himself strictly ; if the exact limit 
between temperance and intemperance were always clearly 
indicated, he would be careful not to pass it ; if the region 
of cold-catching and fever-catching were marked for him as 
we mark dangerous ice, he would mind and keep on the 
safe side. Now it seems to me that the laws of health are 
not thus discovered from- the first and made easy to man, 
in order that he may acquire a good moral training from 
the task of discovering them himself, in order that he 
may have something to exercise his reflecting powers on, 
and not grow up as a mere listless infant in the arms 
of his guardian nurse. If hedged about on every side 
of danger in such a way that he had no need to reflect and 
study , he would get health and that only ; but now, when 
he succeeds with much patient thought in obtaining good 
health, he has wisdom and virtue in addition. It is no 
doubt very difficult, as you say, for a man to know his 
boundaries on every occasion, and so govern his passions 
as to keep precisely on the line of moderation ; but he 
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departs less* and less from that line in proportion as he 
acquires experience and self-control. A foolish and ignorant 
person, hy reason of tremendous excesses on this side and 
that, makes a yery winding and zigzag course ; hut a wise 
man knows when he gets an inch or two too far either way, 
and never wanders much out of the direct path. I will 
now give you a little parahle, my friends, from which you 
may perhaps get instruction : — 

^'A certain farmer, anxious to train his three sons to 
hahits of industry, hid several pieces of money in diflferent 
parts of his field, and directed them to dig and search oat 
the treasure. The sons took their spades eagerly and went 
forth to dig in the field, but before they bad laboured half 
a day, the youngest was weary and dissatisfied, and ready 
to give up the task. And seeing his father, he said, * You 
ought, father, to have set a mark at every place of the 
buried money, that we might dig afid find it with little 
difficulty ; but now we have to toil for many hours to no 
purpose, not knowing where it may be.' ^ If I had set 
marks over the field as you wish,' said the father, 'you 
would dig here and there and get only the money, but 
now that your wages are concealed, you will dig the field 
thoroughly and get the money, and along with it an 
increase of strength, and have, beside^ the field cultivated 
and made ready for cropping.' " 



LESSON 73. 
The School of Advbesitt. 

THE summers of 1860 and 1861 were unusually wet, 
and the harvest was, in consequence, deficient in each 
year, and much of it was badly secured. In the latter 
part of September, 1861, when we arrived at the city of 
York, there were many late crops in that neighbourhood, 
which were either uncut or unearned, and the fsurmers who 
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attended the market were complaining of their losses, and 
some blamed the clergy because they had neglected to 
pray for &xr weather. We went along High Petergate to 
Bootham Bar with three fisurmers^ who were talking in this 
strain : — 

<< Ah niver heerd o' onything beein done by t' clargy i' 
t' way o' puttin^ up prayers for feen weather," said one ; 
** they 's weel paid for their work, and its nobbut reet we 
shad hev summut for 't. But as far as ah can see, they hev 
nae thowts for ony body but thersens." 

''I am surprised, gentlemen," said Tinker, *'that you 
should expect the parsons to do the same kind of work 
that the wild Africans require of their weather-doctors. I 
believe that if people could have whatever weather they 
wished for, if they could even have corn rained down from 
heaven on them, they would be none the better off or 
happier in the end. I have been in countries such as 
Jamaica, where they have plenty of sunshine and never 
suffer from wet harvests as we do, but the cultivators of 
the soil are in consequence only rendered idle and improvi- 
dent, and, though living rent free on their own fertile 
lands, are in a much worse condition than the poorest of 
your farm labourers. It would be a blessing for these people 
to be whipped with cold winds or bathed a little oflener 
with wet weather, which would stimulate them to exertion 
and induce them to obtain many of the comforts of civiliza- 
tion, to which they are now entire strangers. The reason 
of the South of Europe being so infested with brigands, 
from which the northern countries are free, is only because 
its fruitful soil and dear sunny skies form a great tempta- 
tion to a life of indolence, which people ill-trained and 
educated are unable to resist. It is a good thing for us 
Englishmen that the means of living are not placed within 
too easy reach of us ; it is well that we have to rise up and 
bestir ourselves, and stretch our arms out at full length in 
order to obtain a comfortable subsistence. The rough 
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naning wbicb we hare from natare in this nortliem climate 
is a very great adyantage to us ; we maj be thankful also 
for these oooasional bad seasons and other drawbacks^ which 
put ttii on short commons and pi event us from getting 
rich too fast. It is only virtue that can make people 
permanently happy ; in a vidons community a large and 
unexpected increase of wealth produces an iDctease of 
intemperance, turbulence^ and misery, and therefore will 
not be a blessing but a curse. The costly, needless, and 
unavailing Crimean war, into which this country madly 
rushed in 1854, was preceded by a season of prosperity 
which, as Kichard Cobden said, ' caused Jeshuran to wax 
fat and kick.' The still more deplorable civil war which 
is now commencing in America, might have easily been 
averted by the counsels of the wiser statesmen of the 
Northern and Southern States, had not the inhabitants of 
both sections been intoxicated with success or rendered 
insolent and quarrelsome by a superabundance of wealth. 
We may be thankful, therefore^ for being disciplined by 
adversities ; we may be thankful for the occasional blights and 
bad seasons and other wholesome checks which keep us in our 
sober senses ; so long as it is necessary for our moral health 
that God should chasten us now and then, it is a great 
mercy to be scourged with weather and - not with war. 
When people have had a succession of prosperous years, 
they are apt to calculate on a continuance of them and 
maintain a proportionately high rate of living ; they may 
learn from such seasons as these last a lesson of thrift, and 
lay up food in the years of plenty, as the patriarch Joseph 
did, to provide against the following years of famine. The 
winter is as needful as the summer, and the barren yean 
are as beneficial to mankind as the years of abundance. 
Instead of desiring the parsons to put up petitions in all 
the churches for a change of weather, I would advise yon 
to go home and pray for spirjjkual gifts, for industry, 
economy, temperance, patience, charity ; and all kinds of 
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weatber will be agreeable to you. Now listen to thii 
fable, my Mends : — 

" During a great maritime war a number of hardy sailors 
embarked in a privateer, and adventured out to sea to 
capture some prizes from the enemy. After cruising abont 
for nearly three weeks, they came on a rich merchantship, 
which they speedily boarded, and, having put the crew in 
irons, conducted her to one of their own ports. There 
they sold their prize for a large sum of money, and made 
a proportionate distribution of sharea Elated with their 
good fortune, the sailors now strolled about the town 
rioting in drunkenness and debauchery, and resolved not to 
embark again or do any more labour till the whole of their 
money was spent. And they insulted people in the streets 
and got into many rows, and at length fell to fighting 
among themselves with such fierceness and barbarity that 
two of them died of their wounds. The captain was glad 
when the time came that their funds were exhausted, for 
then he again got them on board and started on a fresh 
cruise, although they were still full of riotous and quarrelsome 
blood, and he had hard work to make them agree. But now 
they had a great reverse of fortune, for instead of falling in 
with a rich prize, they encountered a fierce storm, which 
tossed them about terribly, and dashed them at length on a 
rock. In a few hours the vessel went to pieces, and the 
wretched crew put forth their boats, as the captain directed, 
and by rowing hard reached a small barren island that was 
inhabited by sea-birds, and there just escaped with their 
lives. On this island they suffered great hardships, and forgot 
their old quarrels, for they lived frugally on the scanty provi- 
sions that were saved, and erected a tent with their blankets 
and oars, and gathered sea-weed for a fire, and were so knit 
together in friendship by wrestling with a common danger 
and ministering to each other's wanta At the end of ten 
days, their signal of distress was observed by a passing ship^ 
which immediately sent boats to their relie£ The sailors 
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were overjoyed at this bappy deliveranoe from impending 
death ; but, before they left the island, the captain said to 
them, ' For the future keep sober in prosperity, and continue 
fiist friends ; forget not this lesson which you have learnt in 
the School of Adversity.' " 



LESSON 74. 
Thb Chinese Philosopheb. 

WHEN we had been in Wolverhampton nearly three 
weeks, a lecture was given in St. George's Hall, by 
a Secularist from London, and we were present, with many 
other working men, to hear his discourse. The lecture con- 
sisted chiefly of rambling Biblical criticism, an exposure 
of orthodox superstitions, and a general attack on all 
churches and creeds, and at its close the chairman invited 
free discussion. Then two Dissentiug ministers and two 
Secularists went in succession to the platform, and carried 
on a sharp and passionate controversy, which the excited 
audience responded to with much hissing, groaning, and 
cheers. ^ When their battle was at length over, my master 
stood up to say a few words, and was invited to come on 
the platform ; but he declined the invitation, and preferred 
to address the people from his own place : — 

*< I have come here as a spectator, Mr. Chairman," said 
he, " and not as a combatant ; I am a peaceable man, and 
don't intend to strip and enter the ring, for I am convinced 
that your theological prize fights serve no better purpose 
than to stir up passion, and excite angry and vindictive 
feelings among the people. Some months ago, I was present 
at a violent debate in Manchester, between Protestants and 
Catholics, which ended in a riot; and I gave it as my 
opinion that the Protestants were most to blame, becaase 
they were the beginners of the strife. On the present 
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occasion, I believe that the Secularists, for the same reason, 
deserve the greatest amount of censure. Gentlemen with 
well-developed organs of combativeness wander about the 
country trailing their heterodox coat after them, to induce 
such orthodox people as are fond of fighting to tread on it ; 
and then the ring is formed, and there is a fierce encounter ; 
and after it is oyer who is the better or happier for it ? 
Secularists^ certainly, profess to have in view the higher 
object of enlightening their superstitious countrymen, and 
emancipating them from the yoke of orthodoxy ; but I am 
quite at a loss to understand how a religious people are to 
be enlightened and delivered from error by outraging their 
feelings and provoking their animosity. If you really wish 
to reform your countrymen out of their orthodox churches, 
you must do something better than oavil and criticise : yon 
must establish a new church, and exhibit therein a higher 
pattern of religion, and a more noble and excellent morality. 
From what little I have seen and heard of your bear-garden 
meetings, you are not good and useful building-stones, but 
mere wandering aerolites — glorying in individual freedom, 
but not able to establish a city, or to combine and organize a 
world. You talk of emancipating your country men from super- 
stition, but are you quite free from superstition yourselves ? 
You worship and ofier sacrifices to the goddess Liberty ; you 
believe in human equality, as Bousseau and Robert Owen 
did ; and in the near approach of a great Utopian millennium. 
I have also heard some of you, this evening, express un- 
reasonable notions respecting the Bible, which are nothing 
but a superstitious reaction against opposite superstitions of 
the orthodox churches. When the invention of phonetic 
characters enabled the ancient Hebrews to dispense with 
picture-writing, and the prohibition of images was considered 
a necessary step for weaning them from old superstitions, the 
recoil of the reformers from image-worship became in time 
so violent as to lead to a condemnation o£ all sculpture and 
painting. The early Christian reformers, when making war 

s 
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agunst iMganism, destroyed, in tbeir intemperate seal, many 
raloable writings and beautiful works of art ; the Puritans^ 
with equal ruthlessnessy demolished a great deal of fine 
ornamental work in the Oatholic churches ; and now you 
Seoolarists seem to be possessed with a simUar spirit of 
ioonoclastic fanaticism, and in fighting against what Qole- 
ridge calls the Bibliolatry of the Protestant churches, there 
are many of you who would go to the length of suppressing 
the Bible altogether as a heathen abomination. You consider 
it a dangerous book, and don't suffer your children to look 
into it^ lest their pure innocent minds should be corrupted 
by reading certain passages in Genesis, and elsewhere, which 
you are sure no newspaper would dare to publish ! Now, 
in my opinion, that is a most absurd and fanatical prejudice ; 
I believe you would not mind your children reading any 
other ancient book with similar passages, indicatiog the 
simplicity of the age in which it originated. I read the 
Bible, when a child, with much interest, and never got any 
harm from your objectionable texts, while from many other 
texts, both in the Old Testament and in the New, I derived 
an immense deal of moral benefit. Had I now children to 
instruct, I should not like them to grow up in ignorance of 
Bhakspeare, Milton, or any great classical book which is read 
by the nstion, and least of all should they be ignorant of the 
Bible. No man is wholly free from illusions ; the wise, as 
well as the simple, construct erroneous theories ; they believe 
in their imagination sometimes, and blindly act on that 
belief, even to spending half their lifetime in the pursuit of 
a mere phantom or shadow. How many clever men have 
devoted their days, and a great portion of their nights, to 
hunting after such bright alluring visions as new social 
Utopias, impracticable reforms, the elixir of life, the perpetual 
motion, and the philosopher's stone. The best thing that 
can be said of the wise man's illusive hobby-riding is, that it 
may be considered a very good kind of intellectual gymnaa- 
tics ; it serves most effectually to amuse and satisfy his mind. 
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and it not unfrequently leads to some really uaefol and 
important diBcoverj. The illusions of the religious world 
will aho generally be found to serve a good purpose, in 
balancing the passions and stimulating the barbarian mind 
into healthy activity; every childish nation derives some 
benefit from its toys and tales ; the path of human progress 
is a mighty zigzag ; we cannot go straight forward to the 
discovery of great truths, but have to reach them by wander- 
ing and winding through many errors. The most dangerous 
and hurtful illusions that men can entertain, are erroneous 
social theories, such as those of the Fifth Monarchy Men, 
and of the disciples of Kousaeau, Shelley, and Owen ; for, 
when a large number of people get infected with these 
illusions, and are determined to realize their Utopia, ib is sure 
to cause a destructive civil war. I believe that you Secular- 
ists, who calculate on working such stupendous miracles in 
the course of a few years, would be more wisely employed 
in nudging yourselves a little, and waking up out of your 
wild day-dreams, than in rudely disturbing the repose of your 
orthodox neighbours. But I will now give you a fable, my 
friends, from which you may get some instruction : — 

«A young Chinese philosopher, who had just lefc the 
schools, and was travelling through the country to observe 
the manners of the people and reform them, halted one day 
in front of a joss-house, where a crowd of villagers knelt 
before an idol to worship and offer sacrifice. ^ What fools 
are those people,' said he, * to bow to that block of wood 
and offer it rich food, as though it had life ; they might just 
as well throw their offerings into the river, and say their 
prayers to the wind.' Going on to another village, he met 
with a grand funeral procession, and saw people carrying 
with great pomp a dead man to the tomb of his ancestors. 
' Why,' said he, ' are these simpletons so prodigal in labour 
and expense, to do honour to that lump of clay that can 
neither hear nor see ? They would do just as wisely to give 
their homage to the dead man's clothes I' After travelling 

s2 
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on through a great extent of coantiy, and protesting against 
other superstitions, he arriyed at the city of Nankin, where 
he halted, and wrote a book of philosophy for the instrao- 
tion and reformation of his countrymen. But he laboured 
in vain for that purpose, and wofully misoalculated, for with 
all his literary diligence and the multiplication of copies, 
the book, when sent into the market, was unsold and unread. 
' O dream of dreams ! ' said he, ' I am as much befooled by 
illusions as the idolaters and the mourners : I imagined that 
my countrymen were all listening and ready to hear ^e ; 
but my words have been wasted ; I find they wev6 not 
listening at all 1 ' ** 



LESSON 75. 
The Windmill and the Guide-post. 

SOON after our interview with Bishop Tait and Dean 
Milman, we called on our friend Sergeant Graham, at 
Chelsea Hospital, and then went to 5, Great Cheyne Bow, 
to do a little work for Thomas Oarlyle. When we had 
finished our task and were ready to be paid, there came to 
the house an old acquaintance of Oarlyle's, and they imme- 
diately engaged in a friendly conversation, of which the 
following is my verbatim report :— 

Ca/rlyle. ''Good morning, Mr. Tacky, I hope you are 
Quite well. It is now some years since I last saw you in 
Dumfries ; and how are you getting on in London V* 

Tacky. '' Well, I have had a good deal of hard knocking 
about for experience, but I am now doing rarely, thank you, 
what with editing Ghaff and contributing to two or three 
of the light magazines. And how is the world using you, 
Mr. Oarlyle? 

Ca/rlyU, *' 1 must not complain of the world's usage, so 
long as I am well fed, dad, and housed, and know that 
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better folks have often fared worse; bat neither am I 
greatly flourishing in a commercial sense. Printing, you 
know, is very expensive ; the publishers want large profits 
to cover their expenses, and as my works happen to be of 
the heavy unsaleable sort, I am getting very little return 
from them. In fact, setting aside a few magazine essays 
which brought me in a little ready money, the balance is 
against me ; I am much out of pocket by my writings." 

Tacky. *' I fancy that you don't quite know how to fit 
the public taste, Mr. Carlyle. It was just there that I failed 
at first ; I wrote several very nice essays, as I thought, but 
somehow they were not appreciated; then, gradually, I 
began to feel my way, and find out the sort of things which 
were most relished by the public, and I supplied them 
accordingly." 

Carlyle. *^ 1 must confess that, in the pursuit of my book* 
writing business, I have been very indifiPerent to the great 
law of demand and supply, and so, of course, must not com- 
plain of neglect. I have always endeavoured to lead, rather 
than follow public taste and opinion ; and people are, for the 
most part, very hard to lead, even by friends who care for 
their welfare ; they like to be left to take their own course." 

Tacky. *' Exactly so; and when you once know their 
course, it k easy to accommodate them, and recompenBe 
yourself handsomely at the same time." 

Carlyle. " That may be, but I don't feel disposed to do it. 
If ever the time comes that I am not able to live without 
humouring the tastes of the multitude, rather than degrade 
my pen for that purpose, I will black my face, and go out 
and do something in the Nigger line." 

Tinker. " It seems to me, gentlemen, that there are two 
classes of public instructors — those who follow the people in 
all their movements and administer to their wants, as the 
victuallers of an army ; and those who march in advance as 
pioneers or captains, and endeavour to lead and direct them. 
To the former class belong — as it seems to me^-the greater 
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portion of oar pablio jonmalista who write for a liTing ; 
they beoome the mootbpieoe of a particular class of men— a 
trede, party, or sect ; and with them, they may, perhaps, in 
the main agree, bat from them, they dare not publicly differ ; 
they mutt make it their especial care to flatter the prejudices 
and hnmoar the tastes of their sabscribers, otherwise they 
will soon be outstripped by a more clearer competitor for 
popular support, and will find their circulation diminishing 
from day to day, till it will not even pay the printing 
expenses. The other and smaller class of public teachers, 
are a few poor stem enthnsiasti, who are determined to 
speak the truth on idl occasions, or at least say what they 
really think, whether people are pleased or offended. They, 
of course, find their task very unremuneratiye, since those 
who are willing to be reasoned with and told of their faalts 
are &r from numerous; but they are consoled with the 
thought that they are doing some good by their teaohing, 
and are appreciated by the purest and noblest of their fellow* 
men. And now, gentlemen, I will finish with a fable, whioh 
shall simplify my meaning, and strongly impress it on your 
minds :-— 

** The windmill, turning briskly in a fresh gale, called out 
one day to his neighbour the guide-post, to inquire after his 
health, and commiserate his forlorn and humble condition. 
*I aduiire your constancy, friend,' said he, 'I greatly respect 
your siDcerity and love of truth, but I don't think that you 
are at all prosperiug ; you seem to me, at any rate, a poor, 
staryed, neglected being ; while I, by only looking well to 
whateyer quarter the wind blows, am doing a roaring trade 
and living on the fat of the land.' * Well, I acknowledge 
that I am very poor,* said the guide-post, ' but with all my 
poTcrty, am independent and happy ; and I would much 
rather stand here for the truth, and direct a poor traveller 
on his way occasionally, without fee or reward, than stody 
only the filling of my paunch, as you do, and for securing that 
object, turn any way, according to the veering of the wind.' " 
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LESSON 76. 
The Disputikg Etss. 

DXJBINO our last stay in London, we Tisited our old 
friend the editor of The Umpire, who was very pleased 
to see us ; and having finished his weekly task, he laid aside 
his pen, and had a long conversation with ns respecting onr 
travels in the provinces. " I have intercourse with people 
of all classes and all creeds,'* said he, '< as well as you, and 
without wandering out of my closet. Tou would hardly 
believe what a heap of conflicting opinions and sectarian 
prejudices there are in that basket of letters which I have 
received during the week, from correspondents in various 
parts of the country. There, I will just read you extracts 
from a few of the opposite-siders, which I have classed in 
pairs, just to give you some idea of the intemperate narrow- 
sighted people that I have to deal with : — 

"From a ^roiestaaU, 'Yes, Popery has been truly called 
the Devil's masterpiece ; it surpasses in cunning and intri- 
cacy all other inventions that have ever been devised for the 
ruin of mankind. Rome is the seat of Antichrist ; in that 
guilty city, whose crimes have reached unto heaven, reigns 
the greatest system of error that ever corrupted the human 
heart, the most specious in its assumption of Christianity, 
and the most skilful in its intertwinings with society and 
human life. It is sad to think how many people in Europe 
and America still remain under its soal-enslaving, blighting, 
withering influence. And shall we too, after living so long 
in the glorious light of the Reformation, once more become 
followers of the Great Whore of Babylon, and prefer the 
darkness and wickedness of her idolatries t Then, we may 
expect soon to see our chaste wives and daughters brought 
under the dominion of an impure confessional, onr streets 
infested with begging monks, our country a prey to scheming 
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Jesuits, and overrun with brigands, and our most enlightened 
and patriotic statesmen banished or shut up in dungeons/ 

^^From a Catholic. 'The great Protestant morement 
started hj Luther and his fellow-heretics, was brought about 
in part by the same argumentative pride and hatred of 
authority that possessed the fallen angels, and was in part a 
great outbreak of licentiousness. Many unworthy priests 
and monks were eager to throw off the yoke of celibacy ; and 
many rulers and rich men, like Henry YIII. and the Elector 
of Saxony, could no longer endure the bond of marriage, 
and therefore sought to wring from the Ohurch a charter 
which should permit them a more liberal gratification of 
their carnal lusts. In all those countries where Protest* 
antism succeeded in diffusing its pernicious leaven, the 
people have become less spirittial, and more sensualized and 
morally corrupt ; the English, Butch, and Anglo-Americans 
have sunk below *tke Jews in their sordid commercial huck- 
stering and slavish mammon- worship; drunkenness, prosti- 
tution, and illegitimacy prevail among their populations to 
a fearful extent ; and their divorce courts reveal a dissolute- 
ness of morals under the family roof, and a disregard of the 
most sacred ties, which no true Catholic can contemplate 
without a feeling of horror/ 

" From (» Dissenter. < There is no greater obstacle to the 
spread of vital godliness in this country than that of the 
bloated State Ohurch. The clergy^ who were trained at the 
universities for cricketing and boat-racing, and ar6 now in- 
trenched in their fat livings, make a hollow pretence of 
educating and Christianizing the people ; but in reality they 
only threw an ecclesiastical veil over the eyes of their 
parishioners, and keep them in a state of heathen darkness. 
Instead of preaching the Gospel, they study good dinners 
and game-preserving; they set their half-Romish prayer- 
book above the Bible ; they give more attention to the 
decoration of their churches and the wearing of fine clerical 
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▼estments, than to the word of truth ; and when thej become 
tired of their formal ministrations, they just sell their flook 
to the highest bidder, as it might be an estate of serfs.' 

" From, a Gkwrckmam. ' The increasing prevalence of 
Dissent among us is a great source of national weakness, 
and one of the worst evils with which the Church has to 
contend. The uneducated and half-educated are fond of 
novelty, and easily induced to desert their parish minister 
and run after the pretentious and exciting doctrine of reli- 
gious quacks. Hence it is that so many inspired tailors and 
shoemakers are constantly springing up and ranting forth 
their fanatical nonsense in every hole and corner where they 
can find a place for a pulpit, ^nd these fellows will go all 
lengths in abusing and contradicting the clergy, when they 
find that it makes them popular and brings them more 
gains than they could hope to acquire by working at their 
legitimate trade.' 

'^ From a Liberal. ' I am a determined opponent of the 
Tories, because they are the enemies of all reform, and the 
great obstructors of human progress. A swarm of proud, 
haughty, idle aristocrats I they believe themselves to be of 
superior blood to the rest of mankind, and fancy that the 
whole country was made for their hunting-ground. They 
want to shackle the press, fetter commerce, deprive the 
people of their political rights j and, if we were only to 
let them have their way, they would soon drag the nation 
back to Feudalism, and rule us with a rod of iron.' 

" From a Conservative, * The Liberal party is becoming 
more and more corrupt, and is headed by a set of unscrupulous 
men, who are doing all in their power to loosen the bonds of 
order, and plunge the country into a state of revolution and 
anarchy. Shall we stand by quietly and let alone the mis- 
chief that is brewing 9 Shall we see our ancient institutions 
assailed, one after another, without defending them ? Shall 
we see the Government set at defiance, the constitution 
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overtbrown, tlie Parliament miperaeded by Jacobin olobi^ 
and tbe country converted into a bear-garden, for the grati- 
fication of a wt of coarae, vulgar, brawling democrats 9 * 

** There, I need not read you any more ; you will see from 
these specimens what prejudiced one-sided people many of 
my correspoDdents are, and how difficult it is to reconcile 
them in any degree, or get them to consider sectarian and 
party questions with a spirit of moderation and faimesa" 

Tinker. ** It is plain, Mr. Editor, that there are a great 
many one-eyed people in the world, while Justice, who has 
been represented blind, has in reality both eyes open. If I 
had to deal with your multitude of short-sighted, winking, 
blinking correspondents, I would give them the following 
parable :— - 

*^ The two eyes, which were often differing in their views 
and holding long and obstinate controversies, began to argue 
one morning, with great pertinacity, respecting the position 
of the nose. * Ever since I remember,' said one, ' I have had 
repeated evidence that the nose is on the right side of the 
face, and nobody shall make me believe the contrary.' * It 
is of little u«e,' said the other, * talking to one who is so 
unreasonable, but I am quite positive in the matter ; I am 
as sure that the nose is on tbe left side of the face as I am 
sure of my own life.' A looking-glass which stood by being 
called on to settle the controversy, said, ' Oalm yourselves, 
gentlemen, and be not over-confident in one-sided views. I 
will show you plainly that the nose neither forms the left 
nor the right border of the face, but stands straight in the 
middle. If^ then, you are so easily deceived respecting 
things which are near you, how much more will you be mil* 
taken about things which are above you, or afar off. ' " 
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LESSON 77. 
Lot and his Wabnino. 

AT Stockport we did a little work for John Barton, the 
master of the National School ; and we attended an 
evening meeting of elder scholars and their parents, which 
he convened in order to give them friendly advice. When 
Mr. Barton had finished his address to the hoys who had 
long been under his care, in the presence of their fathers and 
mothers, my master stood up and followed him with these 
words : — 

"It gives me much pleasure, good friends, to see a 
flourishing National School, for many years ago I picked up 
my little school learning at a humbler establishment of this 
kind — ODC which had noae of the nice maps and diagrams 
which hang on year walls, and was never visited by a 
Government Inspector. When I lefb school, at the age 
of eleven, I worked in the fields for a while, then had a 
little turn in a forge, and at length went on board ship and 
engaged in a seafaring life till the age of forty. In most 
National Schools children are now taught many important 
things which I had to find out for myself after leaving : they 
learn Geography, both Physical and Political ; and if I were 
a schoolmaster, I would endeavour to go a step further, and 
teach a great deal of Moral Geography. It would be well for 
every young Englishman to learn the characteristics of na- 
tions, to get acquainted with the vices and virtues which most 
prevail in different countries and among different races of men. 
It would be right for him to know, that our people have 
made such great progress abroad within the last two hundred 
years, and have outstripped the Spaniards, because much 
less indolent and bigoted ; and have gone by the French, 
through being more self-reliant and less womanish and senti- 
mental. And as our enterprising countrymen are swarming 
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forth from their old hive in every directioD, and having 
more intercourse year by year with Hindoos, Chinese^ 'Rub- 
sians, Turks, Greeks, Arabs, and others, the sooner they 
understand the peculiarities of these different foreign peoples 
the better, in order to get on smoothly with them. Xt is 
not very probable that any of these lads will go to sea as I 
did, but they will most likely emigrate, some of them ; and 
even if they don't emigrate, they will soon have to turn oat 
in the world and make life-voyages of some sort, in which 
they will require a little piloting and wise direction, in order 
that they may not be wrecked. The rude navigators of a 
former age had to make their voyages by guess-work ; they 
knew nothing of the ocean's dangerous rocks, shoals, and 
quicksands, till they drifted on them or narrowly escaped. 
But when these points of danger were once discovered, a 
note was made of them, buoys began to be laid down, 
beacons and lighthouses were constructed, rude charts were 
made for the guidance of future navigators ; and these charts 
have been constantly improving and containing fuller infor- 
mation down to the present time. The picture of the world» 
which you have there on your wall, was not taken in a day, 
by some photographer or artist who went up in a balloon : 
it has been produced by the labour of centuries, by the 
patient surveying of hundreds of able adventurers, in every 
latitude and longitude, such as Columbus, De Gama^ Drake, 
Tasman, Van Diemen, Cook, Franklin, Speke, and Living- 
stone. Now, I wish to direct your attention to the great 
picture or map of the moral world, which has been slowly 
constructed in a similar manner by the laborious surveys of 
a succession of ^ise men ; and though you will not find it 
spread out before you at one view, you may become well 
acquainted with it by consulting their books. It is not to 
be expected that any life-voyager should study the moral 
world completely, but every one should become thoroughly 
acquainted with the dangers which lie in his particular path. 
I should like all these boys to know the position of the rock 
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on which Hugh Miller struck, of the typhoon which carried 
away Byron's yeesel, of the current which sunk Bums, and 
of the shoals and quicksands which engulfed Bobson, Bed- 
path, John Sadler, and many other noted men, though they 
may not meet with the same dangers themselves, from their 
voyage being in another direction. But of the chosen route 
which they happen to take, they should be supplied with 
the best modem chart that can be procured, and every 
parent ought to furnish valuable assistance towards the 
special guiding of his inexperienced children. And the 
planning of a judicious voyage for each youth is the most 
important point for consideration : a man's success or failure 
in life must necessarily depend a great deal on whether he 
sets out in the right direction or not, whether he determines 
on taking such a course as shall place him in favourable or 
unfiEivourable circumstances. If you were to go to London 
or Liverpool, you would see a vast variety of ships, large and 
small, and laden with all sorts of goods ; and by taking into 
consideration the size and strength of each vessel, and the 
nature of its cargo, a wise shipmaster would be able to 
determine for it a proper destination. He, of course, would 
not think of sending a small barge on an ocean voyage^ or 
of engaging a fine A 1 clipper, or powerful steamer, in the 
coasting trade ; he would not send a coal-laden ship to Bel- 
gium, or one with timber and iron to Sweden, or despatch a 
whaler to the West Indies. But, in sending young men of 
different qualities and capacities out into the world, such 
gross mistakes as this are of very frequent occurrence ; and 
then, with the wisest steering, they can hardly avoid failures 
and disastrous consequences. And when young people be- 
come free from the direction of their parents, if not carefully 
educated and well-informed, they are nearly certain to make 
an incorrect estimate of their powers and aptitudes, and 
start on a mistaken course. A single false step taken inad- 
vertently may generally be corrected without much difficulty 
but when we have once deliberately taken a series of steps 
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in the wrong direction, it will be a very ardnons task to 
tarn aboat and start afresh, or make our way across coantij 
into the true road — so arduous and difficult indeed that it 
may be win to keep on contentedly as we are, and make 
the best of a bad choice. Erery person, therefore^ who 
thinks of entering on a new profession, or marrying a wife, 
or seeking a new country or locality, or makiug any other 
move of importance, would do well to exerdse fully his own 
powers of reflection, and consult his wisest friends, for the 
good or evil consequences of what he is committing himself 
to will reach far into the future, and affect him probably to 
the end of his life. But this matter will be rendered more 
intelligible to my young friends by a parable suggested from 
Scripture: — 

'< When Lot lived with his family in the mountain cave 
of Zoar, he admonished his sons frequently, that when they 
should think of starting forth into the world, to be mindful 
and choose a wide course, because on the direction which 
they took would depend much of their future happiness or 
misery. * I was well off/ said he, ^ while I herded with my 
uncle Abraham ; but^ as our servants were constantly disput- 
ing, we thought it best to separate, and my uncle gave me 
leave to choose my own course. I, thinking only of the best 
pasturage which appeared before me, struck out at once for 
the fruitful valley of the Jordan, and expected that I should 
there become a great king ; but, instead of getting to be a 
king, I was soon taken prisoner and lost the whole of my 
goods. Through my kind uncle's timely interposing, I 
recovered both my liberty and property ; but, instead of fol- 
lowing his prudent counsels, I preferred to continue in the 
rich country of the Sodomites, at the risk of being tainted 
with their vices^ and in consequence have had to suffer a 
multitude of sorrows and debasements, and have come at 
length to end my days aa a beast in this desolate hole.' " 
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LESSON 78. 
The Babbel and the Life-boat. 

WHEN we had been a few days in Winchester, and 
were working for one of the officers at the Barracks, 
there was held a grand review of the Rifle Brigades, and we 
were present on the ground, along with many other specta- 
tors. After the review was over, we happened to fall in 
with a group of teachers from the Winchester Training 
School, who, being intelligent and sensible young men, were 
led by the sight of good military discipline to think on their 
professional duties and the judicious management of children. 
'* To govern boys in school hours," said one, ^' when they are 
all brought together under your eye, is not very difficult, 
provided you have strength and experience ; but a master's 
greatest difficulty, as I consider, is to teach his scholars to 
govern themselves when they are far away out of his sight." 
'*Your opinion, sir, seems to me very reasonable and 
just," said Tinker, ** although I am not one of your profes- 
sion. Schoolmasters, as well as parents, should not rest 
content with governing children while within reach of their 
arm, but should do all they can to teach them self-govern- 
ment, and get them to behave as discreetly when absent as in 
their presence. The first step towards attaining this object 
is to cultivate the picture-making powers of their mind, and 
afterwards it will be needful to strengthen their powers of 
reflection. We have a good view, here, of Winchester 
Cathedral, and it must be seen, at the present moment, by 
several hundreds of people as clearly as we see it ourselves. 
But supposing we and the other spectators were to go a few 
miles over the hill yonder till we got where the Cathedral 
would be no longer visible, and were to imagine or form a 
picture of it in our mind's eye, how differently should we 
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Buoceed in doing this. In some of otir minds the piotare 
would be clear and distinct enough, in others it would be 
much fainter, while those who have very feeble ideal powers 
would scarcely produce any picture at all ; and they sbould 
have those powers exercised and strengthened by reading 
illustrated books, such as poems, histories, geographies, 
travels, and tales. An active and vigorous imagination, by 
enabling us to picture out absent things,^ and place them by 
the side of things present, is a very great help to reflection : 
any one endowed with this faculty might, for instance, afber 
visiting the different cities of England, easily compare their 
cathedrals — put Canterbury and York together, Exeter and 
Winchester, Norwich and Salisbury, and form a fair estimate 
of their relative merits and importance. And it is this power 
of bringing absent persons and things vividly before us 
and comparing them justly, that makes people wise in the 
conduct of life. The simple mind, that throws itself wholly 
on the objects and events of the present hour, ntust naturally 
yield to temptation, for it has no surrounding correctives to 
lay hold of, which are capable of affording it a firm support. 
On the other hand, the reflecting mind looks beyond the 
narrow limits of here and now, and keeps the absent, the 
past, and the future in view, and with this comprehensive 
grasp will not be overwhelmed either by present temptation 
or present trouble. Those who would train children to 
virtue should therefore carefully cultivate their reflecting 
powers, teach them to put one thing against another, to 
measure, compare, and estimate a pleasure*^ relative worth, 
to find for every evil a compensating good, and for every 
good its counterpoise of evil, and then no amount of adver- 
sity will suffice to sink them, and neither will they be ever 
ruined by getting too much elated with a turn of prosperity. 
But what I have said on this subject you will more readily 
remember if I repeat it in the form of a parable : — 

** Two young men were cast out together from a wrecked 
ship on the Sea of Temptation, where there were many 
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storms and currents, and the danger was very great, and 
without a hard struggle they must drown. One got astride 
of the Barrel of Present Pleasure, which he saw floating 
before him ; it was narrow, unsteady, and not very 
buoyant, yet he rode it with much courage till a heavy 
surge came, when it rolled and pitched him over, and he 
was suddenly lost in the waves. The other youth swam 
hard, and so reached the good Life-boat of Beflection, in 
which he found oars to row and balance himself: it was 
broad and well buoyed on every side — ^before by Future 
Prospects, behind by Past Lessons, on the left hand by 
Absent Friends, and on the right hand by Absent Duties ; 
and by means of thia admirable Life-boat the young man 
rode through the dangerous sea and was saved.'* 



LESSON 79. 
The Whip and the Wheel. 

SOON after our arrival at Yarmouth we paid two or 
three visits to Sam Yaxley, the cooper, an old sea- 
faring chum of my master's, residing in the North Quay. 
Sam was an honest, hard-working man with a large family, 
and he was determined to bring his children up to the 
habits of industry, for which he had been honourably dis- 
tinguished himself. Three of his daughters, who were 
patterns of neatness, he had got out in good domestic 
service ; the other children attended school, and he intended 
to bring the boys up to work at bis own trade. One 
evening when we called on him, his two elder boys, Bob 
and Ben, came in late from school, and were hungry for 
their supper, having been two hours at play on the South 
Denes. Instead of letting the youngsters sit down in haste 
to enjoy their meal, he began to upbraid them severely for 

T 
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their idleness in not being home earlier to assist him in the 
shop and ran on errands : — 

** I tell you what, 'boys, said Sam, ** it is of no use 
mincing the matter, I can*t afford to let you run about in 
idleness as some of the neighbours' children are suffered. 
You know that I have plenty of little jobs and errands that 
want doing and which you are quite able to do, and if you 
are not willing I must make you. ' He that will not work,' 
says the apostle, 'neither shall he eat.' My father com- 
pelled me to labour and begin to earn my living when I was 
of your age, and I must make you work too, or I shall not 
do a father's duty. Now, 1 dare say you think it a great 
hardship to have to come home and turn the grindstone for 
mo and polish hoops, and do a little painting when other 
boys are at their marbles or cricket ; but it would be a great 
deal worse for you, my boys, if I neglected to teach you a 
good trade and suffered you to grow up in idleness. Liook 
at that lazy Jem Wilshak, who is shuffling about the streets 
and half starving, because he has got a character of not 
earning his salt, and nobody cares to employ him. If his 
father and mother had made him foretaste the hunger of 
idleness by sending him to bed without a supper now and 
then when he refused to work, in all probability he would 
now be more diligent and have plenty to eat. And look at 
young Beuben Scotter, the fish-curer, who has got the 
bumbailiffs in his house, and in another week will be sold up : 
he had a capital business, and might have been well off, if 
he had been trained betimes to working and saving, instead 
of having money to spend and running about where he 
pleased. You seem to think labour a great curse, but what 
should we do without it ? you like to enjoy the fruits of 
labour, you like these good things which we get from it, 
such as our food and clothes, and furniture, and the house 
that we live in. You would not even have your marbles, 
your pegtops, and your crioket>bat and ball, without some 
tradesman's hard work. And as other people are con- 
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Btantly laboaring for your pleasure and convenienoe, you 
must now begin to do your share of work for the general 
community by helping me make barrels and tubs. In 
South Africa and Australia, where your uncles are settled, 
there are many savage people, who, having never been 
trained to labour in youth, refuse to work when they are 
grown up, and so roam about idly in the forests, and are 
almost as bad off as the wild beasts. Sometimes when 
these idle people are found thieving, the farmers capture 
them and force them to work for the clothing and food 
which they need, just as we in England treat our indolent 
boys. The poor ignorant savages think, as you do, that 
being made to work for their living is a very great hard- 
ship, but in reality this industrial training, if persevered in, 
makes fine men of them, and all who escape it are very 
soon found to starve, sicken, and perish from off the face 
of the earth. The people of this country were at one time 
nearly all savages, who had to be trained to indubtry in the 
same fashion, and those children who are neglected by their 
parents, and suffered to run wild, grow up like savages 
now, and when they break the laws, the Government have 
to take them in hand and compel them to work as convicts 
in the dockyards or transport them beyond the seas. Now, 
my boys, you can see plainly that we must work, and 
cannot live in health and comfort without it^ and it is 
much more easy and agreeable to begin working while you 
are young than to have to learn when you grow older. It 
is far better that you should be trained to industry by 
easy steps under my mastership, than to escape from my 
training, and in consequence acquire vicious habits and 
suffer poverty till you have to toil at length in a prison or 
a workhouse, or perhaps in a convict gang with a guard of 
soldiers behind you." 

When Sam had finished his little lecture, my master 
begged that the idle lads might be allowed to eat their 
supper, as he could tell by their looks that they were 

t2 
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renolved to be more diligent in fatnre. " At the same 
time, my bojs," said he, " it is not well for jon to escape 
a little wholesome correction when jon really deserve it, 
for the punishment which you suffer is a kind of moral 
physio or vaccination, administered to prevent a worse 
moral disease. As your father has just told you, the youth 
who is left to indulge in idleness will suffer great hardships 
and poverty in future years ; he will be run over and 
trampled under foot in the world's busy highway. He 
never dreams of any such troubles as these coming upon 
him, but his more experienced parents and masters can 
foresee them plainly enough, and, anxious for his safetj, do 
all they possibly can by gentle or severe means to wake 
him up, stimulate him iuto action, and urge. him forward 
out of the way of danger. The poor simple fellow is apt to 
take this treatment very hard^ and perhaps resent it as if it 
came from pure malice, but he comes to see, after a while, 
that there were wisdom and kindness in it, and acknow- 
ledges the good whieh he has derived from it with gratitude. 
Now, I will tell you a little story, which you must repeat 
to-morrow among your schoolfellows, and I hope it will 
never be forgotten : — 

*' An idle errand-boy from the country stood in the 
, middle of a busy London street, gaping hard at some 
masons who were mounting long ladders to repair the roof 
of a four-story house. The carriages were running this 
way and that^ and one of the drivers, seeing the boy in a 
position of danger, called out to move him, but not making 
him hear, he drove up directly and gave him a sharp stroke 
with the whip. The young idler now jumped aside and 
began to cry bitterly, as though he had suffered a great 
wrong and was deserving of pity and protectioa 'Ah, 
you have no need to cry, my boy !* said the driver, passing 
on, 'it is much better that you should smart with the whip 
than be crushed by the wheel.' " 
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LESSON 80. 
The Convict and his Mothek. 

WE remained in Stafford over a fortnight, and while we 
were mending kettles near the British School, the 
clock struck twelve, and immediately the doors were 
opened, and a little regiment of liberated scholars came 
pouring forth into the street. A few troublesome bo3rs 
remained prisoners for a short time as a punishment for 
truant-playing and other insubordinate behaviour, and, 
when half an hour had elapsed, three violent women came 
to storm the bastile and restore their rebel children to 
liberty. When the door was opened to them, the viragos 
at once assailed the master with a volley of abuse, of which 
the following is a portion, selected from my verbatim 
report : — 

Mrs, Dawson. " Thee shonner ha my boy here ta kaip 
an ta lay on as thee loikes. Brunt, for thee are nowt else 
but an oud grey-headed bully." 

Mrs. GrociUt, *^ Thee sets thoi spoit agin our chilter, but 
thee lets them pupil taichers do jest as they loike, and 
thee listens to all their clock." 

Mrs, Wagstaffl '' Here, come along Bill, and never moind 
the gaffer, he durstna touch thee, lad. Thee shall go to 
nuther skule nox wake wheer they're not full thrang, 
as Oi toud thoi feyther, fur thee larns nowt under oud 
Cruke Noaz." 

The schoolmaster promptly released the refractory boys 
at the demand of their mothers, and the liberation party 
came off in triumph — the lads shouting, as soon as they 
were free, "Oud bully Brunt!" *^Oud Cruke Noaz !/' 
" Come out here an Oil mosh thoi yed fur thee ! " As the 
women came up to us, we inquired of them as to what was 
going on at the school, and they halted directly and made 
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unreasonable complaints to us and heaped further abase on 
the schoolmaster. 

*' My good women/* said Tinker ; " your children can't 
live in this country without law, and the sooner they oome 
to know that the better. If they are not made to observe 
law and order at home^ it is well that they should learn it 
at school, for otherwise it will be much harder for them 
to have to learn it in the street under the eye of the 
policeman. When children are properly brought up at 
home, they behave well at school and require little or no 
correction ; but when they happen to be neglected at home 
and are getting saucy and disobedient, it is much better 
that they should submit patiently to the little rod of the 
schoolmaster, than escape that rod and afterwards &11 
under the heavier rod of the magistrate. I should have 
thought that women who are not able to control their 
children at home, would be very thankful to have a good 
school to send them to, and would endeavour to have a 
right understanding with the schoolmaster, and do all 
in their power to uphold his authority. But when your 
boys hear you speak disrespectfully of the master and 
insult him to his face, as you have done now, it is not 
likely that they will have any great respect for him 
themselves, or profit much from his teaching. In fact, 
they are encouraged to be saucy and to think of having 
their own way, and so they break the laws of the school 
and incur punishment. Children cannot be indulged at a 
large school as they are at home, or allowed to have the 
same amount of liberty ; for unless a master maintain 
tolerable order and regularity among 150 boys, how is it 
possible that he can give them instruction 1 If you could 
only put yourselves in Mr. Brant*s position for a few days, 
BO as to understand his trials and difficulties, instead of 
going there to insult him, you would be more inclined to 
assist him by prompting your boys to obedience. Some 
mothers seem to labour under the illusion that their 
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children continae infants for ever, and require the same 
tender treatment and indulgence of their humours in yigor- 
ous boyhood and girlhood as when cutting their teeth in 
the cradle. They must not labour lest it should weary them, 
they must not be corrected lest it should hurt or offend them, 
they must be snffered in a general way to do what they 
please, and their idle wants must be readily gratified. And 
this is preparing them to go through the world ! We pity 
the orphan who is deprived of a mother's care, but that 
child who, happening to have a foolish, indulgent mother, 
has been by death deprived of her cockering, is mercifully 
befriended and perhaps saved from ruin. It is very wrong, 
we all allow, to treat children with harshness and cruelty, 
especially those of feeble intellect or delicate constitution ; 
yet from whom does this treatment generally come but those 
rude, lawless, passionate people who have been reared under 
the opposite treatment of parental indulgence ? We shall 
never be free from drunken, wife-beating husbands in this 
country so long as we are plagued with spoilt children : 
women cannot justly complain of the tyranny which they 
suffer from men while they continue to foster that tyranny 
by their own bad teaching. I shall not detain you any 
longer, my good dames, but just to tell you a little tale 
which may be worth your hearing : — 

'* A youDg man, on being convicted of forgery and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, was taken off to work in the 
government yards under the care of the police. Before he 
had been long in this strict bondage his mother came to 
visit him, and seeing all the hardships that he had to endure, 
she vented her grief in many tears. * Ah, mother ! you may 
well weep,' said the convict, ' for it is your silly indulgence 
that has ruined me, and brought me to this miserable plight. 
When my poor father endeavoured to break me from little 
vicious habits, you always took my part, and told lies to 
screen me from correction. When I went to school, you 
suffered me to play the truant on any frivolous pretence. 
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•noonnged me to inault tbe maater, and, listening to all m j 
idle talefl^ at length took me away from hia oara to ran wild. 
In mj first apprenticeship, I onlj managed to staj through 
the trial month, and from the next master, whom I was 
hoand to, I soon ran away, in order to be eookered once more 
with your pity and indalgence. And having got a thorongh 
dislike to honest labour, and being aocnatomed to have my 
own way, I resolved at length to try and live by my wits, 
and you see what has been the result. If I had only been 
properly schooled and apprenticed in my youth, I might 
have gone through the world as a free man ; but you, by 
aaving me from little hardships, have oooasioned me to aoffer 
greater, and I shall perhaps be a slave all my life.' *' 



LESSON 81. 
The Two Schoolfellows. 

WHEN we were working in Dover, near the new market, 
two farmers brought us their razors to grind, and 
stayed a few minutes to watch the steel sparks that flew 
from our stone, and see how soon the dull blades were 
whetted up to the keenness of cutting a hair* In a little 
while there came up another &rmer, and a conversation 
took place as I here give the report : — 

Farmer Gibbs, ** Well how ye gettin on now, Muss Nesh I *' 
Faarmer ITash. ** Ho, pretty middlin' like, how's yerself ) " 
Farmer Gibbe. '< Well, I've bin terbly troubled wid de 
rheumatiz lehtly, but I'm gettin' de better ant." 

Farmer NasK '* We want a little rain now more den ever 
enough.'' 

Farmer Gihbe. <' Taa^ 'twould do terble deal o' good. De 
turnips you see are all gone, and dere's hardly any ship kip 
in de medders. I was Eshfiit market Tuesday, and dey 
seem say deyr gettin werry sbart down Mesh," 
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Fa/rmer Nash, " Sarelye ye ehn gween stop dere see dem 
ole raziers groan' 1 " 

Fcurmer Gibbs. ^^ O, we'll wait a little while, let be how 
twool ; we shall larn suppom predny hap. — I shall see ye 
agin to-morr wer like, or in de ahtnune." 

Tinker. " We all want to learn something, and become 
wiser than our forefathers. I have no doubt, sir, that your 
sons are receiving a better education than what you had ' in 
your, youth." 

Farmer Gibbs. "Well, Tve laid a teejus sight o' money 
out pon der schoolin'. Tve spent more pouns on em den my 
fietther spent shillins on us. Doan know wuther they're 
gween be any de better for it or not. I've got waun boy 
now dat's jest 'bout finished up, and I want him to 'gin am 
his livin', but dere ehn much signs ant I think. He'll shuffle 
off some wher. till meal times and den come and scrowdge up 
in de chimdey earner; de hem of any work is he gween to 
do. I sent him out in de garn yisdy to do a little weedin', 
but he was off reckly minnit my back was turned, and I'm 
blest if I could ketch sight an him till de maid called us 
dinner 1 " 

Farmer Coombs, '* Ah, I should larn Mass Jeck different 
from dat. Shoulden ha no grub if wouden work. I doan 
hold wi makin gennelmen an em. Dere's dem dere young 
Hiltons had a fine boai*din' school eddication, and was 
brought up do noddon ; used to have a boss to ride eachen 
an em, goo foxhuntin, desh 'bout : now ye see dey are done, 
mehde off wid every hapenny de ole man left em, and wer 
likel come to go in de work us." 

Farmer Oibbs. *' Ah 'tis suppom urgin when childon 
turn out like dat. Have ye ever heered what's come o' Dick 
Hilton 1 " 

Farmer Cooniba, '* He's livin 'low Lunnon now 'spose, 
somewur down Sheers, and hahn got a feather to fly wid 
'smy blief.'' 

Tinker, ** I often hear industrious, frugal, homespun far- 
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mem and tradesmen talk of giving their children a better 
ednoation than that which they received themselves ; and 
yet, in reality^ they give them a worse. Instead of the 
children being kept to a good national school or private day 
school in the neighbourhood, and, at the same time, trained 
at home to habits of industry, they are sent off to some 
paltry boarding academy to pick up a few genteel accom- 
plishments, are plentifully supplied with pocket-money, and 
taught to consider manual labour degrading. Then, when 
they come to be put in business, with servants to wait on 
them, they are supposed to have a capital start in life ; but, 
from not being properly apprenticed themselves, they are 
unable to superintend efficiently the labour of others ; and, 
from not knowing the hard earning of money, they hold it 
very loosely, and make off with it a great deal faster than 
their industrious parents got it together for them. The 
children of every family, whether rich or poor, should be 
trained in good time to earn their own living, for then the 
money which they inherit is like their own legs — they can 
use it to good purpose ; while a fortune, left to those who 
are enervated with idleness, is nothing better than a legacy 
of crutches. If I were a farmer, I should like for my sons 
to be well acquainted with the language, geography, and 
history of their native country ; but, while they were getting 
this information near home, they should also acquire a good 
practical knowledge of the management of cattle and the 
cultivation of the ground. I will tell you a little story, 
gentlemen : — 

'' A farmer having bought a flock of sheep in the market, 
was soon applied to by a poor shabby drover for the job of 
conducting them home. ^ What, is it you, Stephen f ' said 
the farmer ; ' why, you and I are old schoolfellows, but you 
are very much altered since I last saw you ; how is it that 
you have got down to this pitch V * Well, I hardly know,' 
said Stephen, ' but I have had a long turn of bad luck, and 
could not keep up any longer against thesd bad times.* ' It 
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strikes me, Stephen/ said the farmer, ' that your present 
poverty is not altogether owing to bad luck. When we went 
to school together, I remember that you were well supplied 
with pocket-money, and could buy as many little luxuries 
as you pleased, while I never got a penny from my parents, 
only as I first worked and earned it, and so knew how to 
value it the more. I used to envy you the possession of 
so many little unearned enjoyments, but now look back 
and pity you ; for I believe that if you had been kept poor 
and industrious in your boyhood, as I was, you might now 
be a man of some wealth.' ** 



LESSON 82. 
The Wild Hop and the Pole-climbeb. 

AT Maidstone we had a deal of tinning work to do, and 
three young gentlemen of the town came and looked 
on at us for several days in succession, and amused them- 
selves with making rude toys out of our metal scraps. My 
roaster gained the confidence of the youths by questioning 
them on history and geography, and telling them of many 
interesting things which he had witnessed in foreign lands ; 
and on the occasion of their last visit, while they were busily 
engaged in twisting bits of bright tin, he resolved to give 
them a lesson on industry. " Ay, my lads," said he, " it is 
a nice little game to play the tinker for about half an hour, 
and then you will be taking your knives to cut sticks from 
the hedge and play the carpenter for another half-hour, and 
after that I expect you will be putting your sticks in the 
soft clay and acting the potter. You are something like 
the colts that are prancing about in the meadow yonder : 
they find it very pleasant to go first into this corner and 
then into that, according to their whim, but they would not 
choose to yoke themselves to a plough or a cart, and toil to 
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and fro in one course for eight hours together. And neither 
would they do it, I think, for the master's saying 'Oo Shodt f 
Co Shock ! ' nor yet for the offer of a gallon of oats, but the) 
will be obliged to do it some way or other, before long, aa 
sure as they are alive ; and so will you lads have to plod in 
one track till you tire many times over, or you will come to 
suffer worse. If people were not to stick to one professioa 
till they acquire skill and excellence, we should be as the 
savages — do but very little, and never have anything done 
well. Ignorant, unreflecting minds think it an advantage to 
escape labour, which they regard as a curse inflicted on man, 
but there can hardly be a greater or more mischievous delu- 
sion : we are so organized that, in order to enjoy good health 
and be permanently happy, we must be constantly occupied 
wibh an industrial calling, or have before us every day some 
worthy object of pursuit. Where shall we find any people 
more degraded or more extremely miserable than the town 
roughs — ^the vicious and criminal class, who were never 
carefully trained to industry in childhood, but suffered to 
run wild as the uncultivated weeds 1 Scarcely more enviable 
is the condition of the wealthy idlers who have never, been 
brought up to earn their own living. They are always 
seeking after new sports, and running into mischief and sor- 
row ; and by endeavouring to turn the year into a perpetual 
round of holiday-making, they are soon at a loss where to 
look for a day's pleasure, and complain that the time hangs 
heavy on their hands. Why do many rich noblemen and 
others devote themselves to public business or to literature, 
and work much harder and more continuously than any of 
their servants, but because they have sense enough to know 
that a life of useful labour is far more conducive to human 
happiness than a life of ease 1 Even those people who work 
hard in their profession for a competence, and, having 
secured this, look forward to end their days more agreeably 
in relaxation and retirement, will confess that they are dis- 
appointed, that they feel at a loss without their business, 
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and are less happy living idly than when they were fully 
eqaployed^ I will now tell yon a little &ble, young gentle- 
men, and hope you will keep it in remembrance : — 

*' On one of the pretty farms of Kent, a troop of women 
and girls were going through a hop-garden to train the 
tender bines and carefully tie them to the pole. ' I should 
not like to be in your place, and be made to toil in one 
track as you are/ said a wild hop, that grew in the hedge 
and ran abroad among nettles and thorns, to his neighbour 
a pole-climber ; * While you^ poor slave, are striving day and 
night to reach the top of that pole, I can take my ease here 
with other plants in the hedge, and have liberty to go just 
"where I will' ' Tou have not so much advantage over me 
fts you imagine, neighbour,' said the other ; ' pole-climbing 
may seem to you a great hardship, but it is not so in reality; 
when once you are fairly started, and have got in the way of 
winding upward, it is a positive pleasure. In short, without 
a pole to climb I should now feel quite at a loss, and hardly 
know what to do with myself. You must surely see that 
my occupation agrees with me, for I thrive well and surpass 
you greatly in vigour and health. Then, again, I have the 
satisfaction to know that I am useful in the world ; I am 
producing something for the good of others, and am highly 
respected and esteemed, while you only vegetate for your 
own selfish ends, and may be rooted up any day without 
pity and without regret.' " 



LESSON 83. 
The Bad Babgains. 



TIROM Peterborough we proceeded to "Walton, Clinton, 
J. and Market Deeping, and at length arrived at Stam- 
ford, where we made a halt for eleven days. While working 
jn Broad Street, on the market day, a party of shrewd 
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iarmeni, who came out of the Horns, were talking at great 
length of their " tups," '' yoes,'' and " thaves," and boasting 
of their 'cuteness in getting more than the fair worth of 
their stock, and ''cuttln" some of their neighbours who 
were not quite so *' wide-o " as they. Some of them entered 
into conversation with my master, and he seized the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words on the subject of prudent dealing 
and the good and bad bargains of life : — 

<< I consider cheating to be a double-edged and very dan- 
gerous weapon, gentlemen,*' said he ; ''a man cannot ^ cut * 
his neighbour in any little commercial transaction without 
at the same time ' cutting' himself; and the longer he may 
be in iindiog this out the greater fool is he, in my estima- 
tion. There is nothing which a young man, brought up to 
trade, feels more ashamed of than making a bad bargain — 
going to market and selling his cow or his horse for less thaa 
its fair price, or buying an article for more than it is worth. 
But the people who pride themselves on their shrewdness, 
and are noted for making good bargains in the market, may 
often be seen making very bad ones in the town, and proving 
themselves greater fools than those who have been outwitted 
by jockeys. They estimate very correctly the value of 
visible possessions, such as their stock or their goods, and are 
not going to part with them till they receive a satisfactory 
equivalent ; but their health and their honon/r, the moat 
precious of all treasures, they let go for gratifications which 
are worth little or nothing. The fact is, that these people 
are not aware that all the pleasures in the world must be 
strictly purchased, and that it is possible to buy some of 
them too dear. Everybody has heard the proverb, that 
gold, which we are all so eager to get, may be bought too 
dear. The man, for instance, who sacrifices his health in 
hunting after gold gives too much for it ; and he who 
obtains it dishonestly, not perceiving, as he lays hold of it, 
how his virtue opzes out at his fiogers' ends, buys it at much 
too high a price, though he may be long before he knowq 
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that he is cheated. The swindler, the libertine, the harlot, 
the drunkard, and all other foolish and vicious people who 
endeavour to obtain some tempting pleasure or advantage 
at the price of their health or their virtue, make an extremely 
bad bargain ; they sell, in fact, for a few transient gratifica- 
tions, the physical and moral power which would have 
enabled them to secure permanent happiness. The rake and 
the rogue who are constantly laying snares for their virtuous 
and innocent neighbours, are, at the same time, ever seeking 
to take advantage of each other; there is no friendship 
between them, no code of honour ; if they fight side by side 
for a while, it is only to quarrel afterwards over their ill- 
gotten spoils. It is impossible for wretches who make war 
on society, and are divided among themselves, to have any 
long-continued success ; they chuckle over their little advan- 
tages, and imagine that they are real triumphs ; but their 
luck is soon ended, their cunning avails them nothing in the 
long run ; they all play a losing game, and are subjected to 
one common ignominious defeat. This is a truth, gentlemen, 
which has been taught many times over, but still is not 
sufficiently known ; and therefore, in the hope that you 
will remember it, I will repeat it to you in the form of a 
parable : — 

'' When an Eastern philosopher was once teaching in the 
market-place, and admonishing the people against making 
bad bargains, or disposing of good things for which they 
received no equivalent, they brought to him a poor and 
improvident artisan, who had just sold the tools with which 
he earnt his daily bread. < This fellow/ said they, ^ with the 
tools which he has sold might have got bread for many 
years, but the price of the tools will hardly support his 
&mily twelve days, and then he will have nothing to help 
him.* ' Truly he has made a bad bargain,' said the sage, 
' for a man*s working tools are the key to a never-failing 
cupboard.' But presently there passed through the market 
a poor invalided fame-seeker and a worn-out money-glutton. 
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' There/ Mid he, * are people who have made a worse bar- 
gain ; in order to get a little hollow gratification, they have 
foolishly bartered their heaUh.' Not long after there passed 
by, in company, a bribe-taker, a harlot, and a thief. * Ah ! 
they are a party well cheated,* said the sage ; * to obtain a 
little present help, and fill their mouth for a few days, they 
haye even sold their virtue ; they have made the worst bar- 
gain of al).*" 



LESSON 84. 
Thb Fbetful Child. 

ON the second Sunday of our stay at Beading, we were 
walking in the Forbury during the early part of the 
day, and looking at the beautiful flower-beds and the 
fountain, and that costly toy, the Russian gun, which had 
recently been presented to the patriotic town, in order to 
gratify it, and make it forget the sufferings of the war. As 
we were sitting down to rest on one of the seats, a gentle- 
man whom we had seen before in Zinzan Street came and 
sat beside us, and soon after we were joined by a friend of 
his who had a son with him — a youth of about seventeen. 
A conversation arose between them respecting this young 
man, who, it seemed, had lately resigned a clerk's situation, 
and being of extremely fickle mind, could not be got to 
content himself long in any position, or devote himself 
steadily to one pursuit. *' He has been apprenticed to 
an engineer, a cabinet-maker, a draper, and a grocer,*' said 
the father, " and could not stick to either trade ; and now 
he has had a little turn at clerking and become tired of that 
too, and I don't know what to do with him, for whatever 
profession he fixes on I am sure he will not like it long, or 
follow it for more than a year. I have sometimes thought 
that it would be a good plan to get him into the sea service 
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where he could have a long voyage, for then it would not bo 
much matter about his tiring of his business, as he could not 
get away from it just when he liked, and run home." 

*' Well, I have had a long turn of sea service, gentlemen," 
said Tinker, " and I know of no better school than that for 
a fitful young man who is anxious to control his passions 
and get the mastery of his truant moods. When on board 
ship he would find that a wise captain determines on one 
course and keeps to it j that is, he lays hold of the helm, 
and does not sufier the vessel to drift up and down at the 
mercy of all currents and winds. But if he is hindered 
many times by adverse elements, and cannot keep on in a 
straight course, he shifts his sails, and tacking about skilfully 
comes at last to his true place ; or he is willing to cast 
anchor and lie to for a season, rather than ride on before 
the gale to no purpose, and be carried far out of his way. 
And when there comes at last a favouring breeze, he at 
once takes advantage of it, and spreading all sail goes along 
briskly, gaining many leagues between morning and evening, 
and nearing the port of his voyaga Now, a fickle young 
man, from observing how a ship is managed in all weathers, 
may learn to manage himself in all moods ; that is, he may 
learn to pursue a good purpose steadfastly, and keep steeling 
on, in spite of all his varying humours, to its accomplish- 
ment. In order to be prosperous and happy, it is as neces- 
sary to govern our whims as to control our passions, and of 
this the world furnishes abundant proof if we only look 
around us. There are many people who seem to retain the 
fickleness and fretfulness of childhood to the latest period of 
life ; they long for something one day and loathe it the 
next ; and it matters not what their position may be, or 
what share of fortune they receive, they will never be found 
contented for a week together. Let them make choice of a 
suitable calling, and they soon curse their unlucky stars 
and imagine that they have got the very worst profession 
in the world. Wearied with a single life, they look to mar- 

u 
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riage as the paradise that is to relieve them of all their ills, 
but, having secured the woman of their fancy for a wife and 
got through the honeymoon, they begin to groan piteously 
under their wedded bonds and wish themselves free and 
single again. Dissatisfied with their native country, they 
resolve to set sail for America or Australia, and there bask 
in the sunshine of good fortune ; but before they have been 
six months in the new world, they are thoroughly disap- 
pointed in the land of their choice, and sigh day and night 
to get back to Old England. It is evident that no change 
of circumstances, no variation of external fortune, will give 
happiness to these capricious people ; what they really 
require is an internal reform which shall cure their vicious 
and distempered souls. Now listen, my friends, to this 
story, which contains the picture of a fickle man in minia- 
ture, and will make the condition of his mind more simple 
and clear : — 

" A child who was somewhat out of health and in a fretful 
humour, came one day and rapped at the door of a kitchen, 
and clamoured very loudly to be let in. The cook was veiy 
busy at the time, but wearied with his importunity she 
went at length and opened the door, and gave the little 
worrier admittance. The child seemed now to have his 
whole heart's desire ; but after he had trotted round the 
room once or twice, and as many minutes had elapsed, be 
ran to the door again and commenced beating and bawling 
in order to be let out. The cook was now still busier, so 
that his wants could not be attended to just at that moment, 
but he put her in such a flurry with his increasing uproar 
as to spoil some of her work and cause it to be done over 
again. ' There, go along with you,' said she, opening the 
door to him a second time, Hhere is no contenting you 
whether outside or in, and you will neither be at peace 
yourself nor let others.' " 
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LESSON 85. 
Tub Uneven Match. 

SOON after our arrival in Bath, we went to have a dip in 
its famous warm waters, whose virtaes have attracted 
people from all quartern, and built up the city. Being now 
clean and fresh, and dressed iaour Sunday suit, we attended 
the Abbey service, and next took a pleasant stroll^in Vic- 
toria Park. Beneath one of the trees at the upper end of 
the Park we got into the company of half a dozen well- 
dressed young men, who were talking very earnestly on 
courtship and marriage. ^'I should have been married 
three years ago^" said one,, "if it had not been for the 
Tyrant Queen ; I don't mean Queen Victoria — God bless 
her — but Queen Fashion, whose taxes fall so heavily on the 
industrial classes of this country that few married people 
can afford to pay them and keep out -of debt. And I should 
very much like to escape from her jurisdiction by emigrat- 
ing to some remote colony, where I could live plainly and 
cheaply, if I could find a sensible girl to go with me." 
'* The fact is, the Lady Market in this country is over- 
stocked," said another, *' more overstocked than any other 
market ; there are about ten times as many English girls 
educated for gentlemen's wives as there are gentlemen ready 
to marry them, and consequently nine out of every ten must 
remain single, or stoop to marry men whom they have been 
taught to consider beneath them." "Avery good thing 
that the market is overstocked," said a third, " for it gives 
a poor man, who has no fortune, a good chance to pick up a 
lady wife who can start him in business, if she has only got 
a few hundreds." 

" My good friend," said Tinker, " you must remember that 
it is not all gold that glitters ; many poor ambitious young 
men have the idea that it is a fine thing to marry a lady, 
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bat any one who has to get bis liviDg by indastry would do 
much better to marry an indaBtrious servant, who has a few 
pounds of her own earnings, than an idle lady with a few 
hundreds of dowry. The reading of foolish romantic novels 
seems to have encouraged a gambling spirit in reference to 
marriage, among both sexes ; men and women alike hope 
that by a handsome exterior, or extraordinary cleverness, 
they shall fascinate some person of superior rank, who will 
give them a high Hfb in the world. There is probably not 
one matrimonial fortune-hunter in a thousand who succeeds 
in making what is considered a good catch ; and even when 
success of this kind does happen to be attained, it is almost 
certain to prove hollow and disappointing. In order to 
secure haf^iness in the married state, we should neither 
look too high nor too low in the choice of a partner, but 
should endeavour to mate as nearly as possible with our 
equals. Joseph becomes foolishly fond of his cook or dairy- 
maid, or some other person who is decidedly his inferior in 
rank and education ; he may be only flirting or trifling with 
the girl ; but this is a dangerous game, his love in jest soon 
becomes love in earnest, and he at length marries her ; then 
he is called a great fool by the neighbours, and finding how 
his marriage has lowered him in public estimation, his eyes 
are suddenly open to his wife's defects, and he despises and 
feels ashamed of her. Philip is a smart young man, and 
being also proud and ambitious, thinks he will do better 
than Joseph, so he woos and weds a lady of higher position, 
and fancies that he has made a fortunate leap in the world ; 
but, instead of becoming a fine gentleman, he is nothing 
better than a lady's lacquey, and he is despised by her and 
by all her friends, just as the wife of Joseph is despised. 
William being a sensible fellow, and neither blinded by 
love nor ambition, marries a young woman who has moved 
in the world on the same level with himself, and had a 
similar education and like trials, and he and his partner find 
that thoy are exceedingly well matched on the mutual- 
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benefit principle, and they love and respect each other to 
the end of their lives. If you would make a good marriage, 
my friends, endeavour to be neither overmatched nor 
nndermatched, but pair with your equals, as I will teach 
you very plainly in a parable : — 

** A boy and a girl, who were jost home from school, 
having procured a long plank, placed it across a stile, and 
then, sitting at each end, they formed a see-saw, and 
attempted very pleasantly to swing up and down and lift 
and be lifted in turn. They started well enough, hot not 
being at all even in weight and strength, soon failed to 
balance each other, and while the heavier struck the ground 
the lighter was unseated and jerked with some force upon 
the stile. ' I see, my little dears, that you are not very well 
matched for that game,' said an old man who happened to 
come along the path ; ' you must endeavour, some day, to 
get more even partners for the great game of married life.' " 



LESSON Se. 
The Caftubed Elephaitt. 

WE arrived at Hastings in the middle of March, and 
stayed there till the middle of April, during which 
time we found the town a pleasant place of residence, being 
snugly sheltered from the cold northern and easterly winds. 
One fine Sunday morning, when the tide was out, we took 
a walk along the East Beach, and then climbing the hills 
which hem in the town, we visited Fairlight Qlen, the 
Dropping Well, and the Lovers' Seat, where we sat and 
rested for nearly two hours, and had a splendid view of the 
sea. In a little while three gentlemen came and sat beside 
us to enjoy the fine prospect, and one of them having a 
telescope, took a glance at the vessels which were moving 
steadily along, and endeavoured, but in vain, to descry the 
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French coast. Then they began to talk of the Lovers' Seat 
tradition, which two of tbem believed, but the other said — 
Tradition was an old gossip, who started pretty fictions at 
Jerusalem, Rome, London, Hastings, and everywhere else ; 
the story of the " Conqueror's Table," and of the handful of 
sand which William, on landing, laid hold of by way of 
seizin, he felt sure was nothing better than a myth. At 
length they got into a discussion on the sabject of Love and 
Marriage, and two of them, who were benedicts, spoke very 
freely and candidly of their experience of wedded life. One 
of them said that his wife was not without her ^ults, and 
neither was he faultless himself; she tried well to make him 
a comfortable home, and he had no reason to regret taking 
her for better or worse ; on the whole, he could safelj say 
that his married days were the happiest days that he had 
seen. The other said that he was much better off when 
single, and would like to be so again ; he knew well that he 
doubled his expenses by marrying, but did not double his 
pleasures; on the contrary, they were greatly diminished. 
When single he was his own master ; he could go and spend 
a leisure hour just where he pleased, and on returning to his 
lodging the landlady was always civil and anxious to oblige 
him ; but now, 'when he went home from a stroll, as he 
should do presently, his wife would begin to jaw him, and 
want to know where he had been. 

'* That shows that your wife cares for you, sir, at any rate," 
said Tinker ; " for otherwise she would be glad to get you 
out of the way. Some gentlemen are accustomed to take 
their wives out for a walk a great deal more than others, 
and that very naturally makes the good dames who are left 
at home feel jealous, and consider themselves neglected. 
Married people should not be selfish ; they should study 
their partner's welfare rather than their own, and then both 
together will secure a greater amount of happiness than 
they could do in a single state; provided, at least, they 
have no difficulty in commanding the means of subdistence. 
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Every roving bachelor, who desired the pleasure of wedded 
love, should be prepared to barter, or give in exchange for 
it, his old pleasure of un wedded liberty ; yet there are men 
so unreasonable as to expect to secure their matrimonial 
bliss without making any sacrifice for it. No sooner is the 
honeymoon on the wane, than they begin to seek again their 
favourite haunts and roam with their old associates, as 
though they were entitled to go just where they please, or 
have the same amount of freedom as before. Then, finding 
themselves hampered, or in a state of captivity, they kick 
and plunge terribly, and become almost mad in their des- 
perate efforts to break from their marriage bonds, but their 
struggles are all to no purpose ; they are secured in such a 
manner that there is no possible way of escape. If they will 
only have the good sense to submit to the new order of 
things quietly, and make the best of their bondage, it will 
soon cease to be disagreeable to them, and they will find 
that for the lost enjoyments of bachelorhood they are amply 
compensated by the increased comforts of mari-ied life. And 
now listen to this story, my friends : — 

" A wild male elephant, roaming in the forests of Burmah, 
met one day with a tame female, and so fell in love with the 
gentle creature that at nightfall he accompanied her home 
to her stable in the neighbouring plantation. He had no 
sooner entered the enclosure than the ponderous gate, which 
stood invitingly open, was firmly shut after him by two 
dexterous tamers, and he was so left secure for the night. 
Next morning, the enamoured elephant rose up at day- 
break, and began to think of returning to the forest, but, 
finding himself made a fast prisoner, he at once became 
furious, and rushed with all his might against the strong 
fence that surrounded him, hoping to effect his escape. The 
tamers, prepared for this fit of temper, came and set on him 
two powerful tame elephants, who beat him with their 
trunks, and forced him up into a corner, where his legs were 
bound fast with thick ropes, and he remained till his spiri'^ 
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was thoroughly hnmbled, and he took food and got recon- 
ciled to his captivity. ' Ay, you had better take it quietly, 
old chap/ said the tamers, as they took the fetters off from 
his legs ; ' if you were not prepared to sacrifice your liberty, 
you ought to have stayed away in the forest ; but since you 
cannot do without one of our females, or keep out of oar 
stable, you will have to submit to our law.' " 



LESSON 87. 
The Lawless Fire. 

WHILE working in Coventry, I was going from Cross 
Cheaping to the Butts one Saturday evening on an 
errand for my master, and fell in with a melancholy man 
who seemed greatly in want of sympathy, and he told me a 
deplorable tale. He had been married eight years, he said, 
and had five children, but his wife having proved unfaithful 
to him, there arose, in consequence, a great deal of quar- 
relling between them, and they had now recently separated, 
and he intended shortly to have a sale, and take the three 
elder children and go back to -reside at Leamington, his 
native town. A few days after, the sale of household fur- 
niture belonging to the unhappy couple actually took place, 
and my master and I happened to be present on the occasion. 
While the auction was going on, we heard a deal of gossip 
from the neighbouring people who attended it, respecting 
the profligate living which had brought it about, and the 
man, who had given me a one-sided story, had been, it 
appeared, as unfaithful to the marriage tow as his wife. 
*' Some sa her *s most to blehm,*' said an old cobbler, '' and 
others make him out the wust ; but o what us can sa ont 
theer a perty gud peer ; he 's car 'd on rammish for the 
last thra yare, and her 's about kep upsides wi' him.*' 

'< They have made a sad mess of it, at all events," said my 
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master ; <' it must be a diBtredsing break-up, too, for the 
poor children. I hope other married folk will take warning 
from them, and so paddle their canoe that it shall not split 
on the same rock. A man and wife who desire to live 
happily together should resolve to tend carefully and keep 
up their wedded love, for, by a succession of little disagree- 
ments and neglects, it will become extremely fitful, or soon 
be cooled down and extinguished. And what is still worse, 
it may wander and transgress lawful limits, and so, instead 
of conducing to the serene peace and happiness of married 
life, will bring about confusion and misery. There are, 
unfortunately, both in our own country and in America, 
several indications of an increasing tendency to libertinism 
and disregard of matrimonial rights ; passionate, unreflect- 
ing people marry in haste somebody whom they find it hard 
to love, and then begin to look about and fall in love with 
another person whom they are not able to marry, and the 
end of it is transgression, sorrow, and death. And many 
silly people, even when they are well mated, when they have 
partners quite as good or rather better than themselves, are 
apt to grow tired of them, or to despise them in a while, 
from being long domiciled together under the same roof, so 
as to become familiar with all their little failings and weak 
point& Joe Smith's wife fancies that Tom Bake is a much 
better man than her husband, because whenever she meets 
Tom he is in a pleasant joking humour with her, whereas she 
has to endure a great deal of scolding and bad temper from 
Joe. The foolish woman does not consider that this differ- 
ence of treatment, which she receives from the two men, 
arises not from their dispositions, but from their circum- 
stances. If Tom were in Joe*s position, and had to work 
hard for her maintenance and bear with all her faults, so 
far from greeting her with smiles every time he met her, he 
would probably grumble quite as much as Joe, or rather 
more, and would, perhaps, occasionally kick her out of doors. 
She, however, instead of reflecting in this way, and endea- 
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Touring to get along a little more smoothly and pleasantly 
with her hard-working husband, is weak enough to transfer 
her love to the profligate Tom, and she soon finds that she 
has rashly plunged over a cliff, and there is an end of her 
domestic happiness. Many a foolish husband goes astray 
in much the same manner ; and though he may seem to 
transgress the marriage law with impunity for a while, he is 
sure to suffer heavily in the end. We may truly say of 
lave, as oifire^ that it is a good servant, but a bad master ; 
those who will not govern their passions, and keep them 
within bounds, will presently be driven forth headlong by 
them, and fearfully punished and consumed. And now 
listen, my friends, to this little parable : — 

"A young married couple, having commenced house- 
keeping, gave great attention to their hearth-fire ; and, so 
long as they fed it with regularity, and kept it within bounds, 
it comforted and cheered them, and caused them to live 
together in peace. But, after a while, they began to get care- 
less and irregular in fire-feeding, and, in consequence of this 
fitfulness, they were sometimes scorched with overmuch 
heat, and at other times were shivering with cold. And the 
good, cheering hearth-fire, which was at first kept within 
lawful limits, they permitted, at length, to trespass till it 
set them in a blaze, and burnt and punished them fearfully, 
and drove them both out of the house." 



LESSON 88. 
The Farmer and the Gold-digger. 

WHILE working with our forge and wheel on the out- 
skirts of Sunderland, near the Town Moor, a young 
photographic firtist came along, who, after a short conver- 
sation, assured us that he should much like to have the 
pleasure of taking our portraits. As we had never been 
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photographed, and now had a chance of being put in a pic- 
ture free of cost, we consented to oblige him, and he at once 
started off to fetch his apparatus. In about half an hour 
he returned with his camera on his shoulder, and under his 
left arm were an old ragged coat and two old broken and 
bent hats, which he intended us to wear for the occasion. 
My master protested against this trickery. Most people, he 
said, were accustomed to set themselves off to best advan- 
tage for the purpose of being photographed, but we did not 
wish to embellish ourselves, and neither could he see why 
we should do the reverse. The artist assured us that he 
wanted to make a good picture, and that we were rather too 
respectable for tinkers ; we ought, he said, to be a little 
more black and ragged, and one of us, at least, should have 
a pipe in his mouth to worthily represent our profession. 
We told him that we desired to represent the tinkers of the 
future, who would dispense with tobacco-pipes, and wear 
more decent clothes ; then, after a little parleying, we 
consented to wear the shabby hats for about five minutes 
to humour the artist, but neither of us would put on the 
ragged coat. Before preparing his camera, he disappeared 
again for a short time, and returned, to our surprise, with a 
young gipf^y woman and her child, whom he seated a few 
strides from us on the roadside bank, in order to bring them 
into the picture. This, we said, was really too bad ; we 
had not the least objection to the good woman and her child 
sitting down to rest in our immediate vicinity for a short 
time, but to have them placed there for the sole purpose 
of being coupled with us in the same picture was scandalous, 
for we knew that it would lead people to make wrong 
inferences. We remembered that many tinkers travel 
about the country with wives of low character, and others 
with women who are not their wives, and by being fixed 
in a family group with this woman, having a child which 
bore no resemblance to either of us, we should at once be 
classed among the lowest of our profession ; the picture would 
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tell a false tale, which was neither to her credit nor oars. 
The artist said he wanted to make a good roadside picture^ 
and that we had promised to figure in it without making 
any restrictions as to companion figures, and, now that he 
had been at the trouble to bring his apparatus, and had got 
the woman to oblige him, he thought we would surelj not 
go back from our word. We resolved to act honourably 
by the man at all events, however much he might dishonour 
us; and in a few minutes he withdrew the slide which 
guarded the sensitive plate of his camera, and the magic 
work was done. Our features, with those of the woman 
and child, were delineated in the shadow-picture with won- 
derful accuracy ; but we had no desire to have any printed 
eartes to present to respectable old maids and other friends 
who entertained a good opinion of us. The artist, however, 
appeared to be well satisfied with the result, and, to com- 
pensate us in some measure for condescending to oblige him, 
he offered us a few jobs to do in our trade. His name, he 
said, was Walter Webb, and he resided with his fiather, who 
was a shipwright^ in Dame Dorothy Street^ Monk Wear- 
mouth. We accordingly went there on the next day, and 
did the work that was required, and afterwards had a long 
conversation with the artist and his father by their evening 
fire. " I have five sons," said Mr. Webb, " and they are all 
getting on well but this photographing chap ; and, strange 
to say, he is the cleverest of them. There is hardly any- 
thing that he is not capable of doing if he takes to it. 
These paintings that you see here are his work. He can 
act well, too. He is a very good poet, and he writes letters 
to the papers on various subjects ; yet, with all his clever- 
ness, he can but just manage to keep himself." 

'' Well, sir, we live in a coarse, rough world,*' said Tinker, 
" where the fine arts are not so much in demand as the 
coarse arts, and where a keen-edged razor will not succeed 
so readily in opening a path for itself as a good stout hatchet 
or a bill. And, again, there are two kinds of success. If a 
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man demres to suooeed as the patriarch Jacob did, he mnst 
stick to his flocks and herds, while, if he would prefer to 
succeed in the way of the apostle Paul, he may neglect his 
tent-making, but must be willing to die childless and poor. 
He may combine a little of Jacob's success with a little 
of Paul's success, but he cannot, with any reason, expect to 
be great Jacob and great Paul at the same time ; nor will 
he be either one or the other, unless he has an equal amount 
of indomitable perseverance. Those men, who are very 
gifted and clever, are often found to be less successful in life 
than people of ordinary abilities, just because they will not 
stoop to patient, plodding industry, but want to win fame 
or make their fortune in a hurry, by a few superior strokes 
and bold adventures. They will labour for a year or two 
with incredible ardour in an enterprise on which they have 
built exaggerated hopes ; but, failing to realize all their 
bright visions, they leave it in disgust, and turn their atten- 
tion to some other dazzling object, which is pursued for 
a while with equal alacrity, and then in turn abandoned. 
Some of their undertakings fail because they are impracti- 
cable, and ought never to have been begun ; while others 
prove barren speculations for the want of being pushed on to 
the last stage and thoroughly completed, so at the end of 
their lives they may often look back on a series of prodigious 
efforts accompanied by the poorest results. Meanwhile, their 
less talented and less ambitious neighbours go steadily to 
work in some useful profession, and have no thought of 
securing a great fortune, or making a figure in the world ; 
but slowly and surely each day's labour brings its little 
recompense, and at last, instead of being disappointed, they 
are astonished at the magnitude of their success. I will now 
tell you a little story, gentlemen, which will help to make 
my meaning more clear : — 

" Two young men, named Staker and Hopstick, being left 
without friends or fortune, went out to Australia for the 
purpose of bettering their condition. Hopstick was of a 
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roaming, ambitious tarn, had no taste for any kiod of patient 
drudgery, was eager to be rich ; and no sooner did he touch 
the Australian land, than he left his compaDion, and hurried 
off to hunt for wealth at the gold diggings. Staker was 
industrious and steady, and, having no higher aim than to earn 
a good living, he became a farm servant, and applied himself 
to all kinds of field work. At the end of twelve years, Hop- 
stick, after much wandering, found his old chum, and gave 
an account of his adventures. ' Ay, I have seen some nps 
and downs, Staker,' said he ; ' I have worked for nearly 
three months to earn fifteen shillings, and I have earnt two 
hundred pounds in one day. I have had many lucky specs 
in the diggings, and ought to have been a lord by this time ; 
only, what with the gamblers and thieves that have lodged 
with me, I have had terribly heavy losses. So the end of it 
is, that I have now only these two nuggets, which are worth 
about fifty pounds, and this ragged suit which I wear, and 
my blanket and tools.' * Well, mate, I have not wandered 
far since we landed,* said Staker, ' but I have worked hard, 
and, thank God, I have had pretty good health, and cannot 
complain of my luck. This farm is my own, and that little 
house yonder, where I have a wife and three children. I 
have also a good team of horses, fifteen head of cattle, and 
nearly three hundred sheep, besides a quantity of corn, which 
I would not exchange for your nuggets. So you see. Hop- 
stick, that by steady perseverance a man may get wealth 
fast enough without going to the gold diggings.' 



9 n 



LESSON 89. 
The Bridge Builder. 

AT Chelmsford we did a little work for John Bradley, a 
poor, ingenious wheelwright, who was in very low 
spirits in consequence of the failure of his plana He had 
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been labouring, at odd times, for nearly four years, and had 
spent upwards of eighty pounds on the construction of an 
improved mowing-machine, which had been twice put on 
trial in the harvest- field, and was found to be defective, and 
not to answer its end. It grieved poor Bradley to think 
that he had not only been working a long while without pay, 
but had been " working and paying too/' as he said, without 
receiving for his encouragement the smallest return, even so 
much as a good word. We examined his invention, and my 
master endeavoured to console and to cheer him, for he 
thought the machine was decidedly ingenious, and, with a 
little fresh contrivance, would in all probability succeed. 

*' Thinking men, who set out on a voyage of discovery," said 
Tinker, ^* cannot expect to attain their end all at once, and 
must be prepared for great losses and disappointments. 
Even when they do succeed, they are not always able to 
get their success recognized promptly and their labours 
rewarded ; and sometimes, instead of being paid with bread 
for their public services, they get paid with stones. In the 
course of my travels I have met with several ingenious 
people who have racked their brains awhile to no purpose, 
and lavished their money also, and some of them have 
suffered worse disappointments than your& A few years 
ago I had a little talk with James Oarvill, a poor shoemaker 
of Norwich, who, after much study and practice, had acquired 
facility in rhyming, and had written a long poem which he 
called The Fhriad, Unfortunately, his poem could not be 
tested so readily and satisfactorily as your mowing-machine ; 
and, making sure that it would meet with public approval 
and command a brisk sale, he had a thousand copies of it 
printed at the cost of a hundred pounds. When I saw him 
about two years after, he had spent the remainder of his 
hard-eamt savings in advertising the work, but had not sold 
ten copies, while he had sent five to the Government 
libraries without getting any acknowledgment, and for 
thirty, which had been presented to reviewers, he got nothing 
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bnt ridicule and abase. This was a miioh harder case of 
fiulare than yours, for the poet had now no means of altering 
and improving his imperfect work so as to make it more 
Talaable ; the greater portion of it could only be utilized as 
waste paper ; and, in order to produce a better book, he 
must make a fresh start ; while this material, on which yoa 
have spent your money, will not have to be sold for firewood 
and old iron, but, with a little more thought and labour, may 
be converted into a good mowing-machine. Moreover, the 
labour which you have expended in making this defective 
machine has not gone for nothing ; you have been so &r an 
apprentice, not working at your invention for pay, but for 
experience. Wisdom is not to be had all at once, and so, 
of course, neither is success to be obtained directly ; it can 
only be achieved by long and patient experimenting and 
much correcting of errors. We try one means of reaching 
our object, and that which seems, according to our calcala- 
tions, most likely to answer ; but, after a while, it turns out 
less efficacious than we anticipated, or some insuperable 
obstacle appears which we had not before looked for or taken 
into account, and therefore now have to devise a new course. 
We go on, for a while, with this second plan full of hope and 
confidence, but another unforeseen difficulty at length arises 
which renders its failure inevitable ; and then we try a 
third time, and fisiil again ;,and then make a fourth attempt, 
and are perhaps still unsuccessful as before. We have now, 
at any rate, a much better prospect of gaining our end than 
at first, for to find out several wrong courses is a great help 
towards discovering the right one ; and if we only persevere 
a little longer^ and profit by the teaching of experience, the 
risks of failure will be so much reduced that success may be 
counted on as a certainty. But I will tell you a little story, 
my friend, which will be worth your rememberiDg : — 

** An enterprisiug architect once built a lofty bridge across 
a wide and rapid river, where it bad hitherto never been 
spanned. The structure was admired by the whole neigh- 
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boarhood, and was found most convenient ; but it had 
hardly lasted two years when there came a winter's flood, 
which broke it up with great violence and carried it away. 
When the flood had subsided, the builder went to work and 
set up a new bridge, which was better than the firsfc, since 
by widening the arches it oflfered less resistance to the 
stream ; yet, after it had stood bravely three years and over, 
there came another tremendous flood which burst up the 
arches and made a great ruin as before. The builder was 
not disheartened, but again set to work, and soon a third 
bridge was erected having only one wide and strong arch, 
through which a great swell of water could flow with- 
out meeting any obstruction. Scarcely, however, was this fine 
work finished when the weight of the haunches, being very 
great, forced out the key-stone, and the whole became again 
a crumbling ruin. The brave builder recommenced working 
directly to get out the broken materials, while some looked 
on and pitied him, and others laughed ; but in less than six 
months he had a fourth bridge erected, the haunches of which 
were pierced and made hollow with large rounded openings 
to lessen their weight on the crown. Many people now 
said, that this bridge would soon fall or be swept away like 
the others ; but they were mistaken in their predictions, 
for the winter^s torrents came down from the mountains as 
before, and the river overflowed its banks, and flood after 
flood beat against it through a succession of years, and yet 
it stood fast. * I wonder that you did not give up the task 
after your three discouraging failures,' said a gentleman to 
the builder when this last bridge had been thoroughly tested. 
* Give up the task ! ' he replied ; ' I had no thought of that, 
sir. My fidlures were not discouraging, they were the lessons 
that taught me success.' " 
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LESSON 90. 
Ths Three Bakkrufts. 

DURING oar staj at Cariirie we happened to be getting 
short of material, and so called on Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
tinplate-worker, 37, Ricker Gkite, for the purpose of obtain* 
ing a supply. We found in the shop a chattering fanner 
and his wife, who complained of bad times, and were in 
great trouble on account of their cattle losses, which had 
thrown them back in their business, and lowered them in 
position. My master desired the rustic couple to read the 
book of Job, and assured them that he had witnessed worse 
casualties at sea, and had met with farmers in different parts 
of the country who had suffered much heavier losses than 
they. " In the eyes of many people, who pride themselves 
in their respectability," said he, " the greatest of all calami- 
ties that can befall them is to be reduced in circumstances, 
especially if the decline of fortune is so continuous as to 
bring the bumbailiffs to their door, and expose them to the 
tattle of their neighbours in the disgraceful position of 
bankruptcy. The dissipation of their wealth by any kind 
of mismanagement is undoubtedly a serious evil, and a 
wholesome dread of it cannot be too carefully inculcated ; 
yet why should that worse bankruptcy, the more serious 
and irremediable loss of health or of character, exdte les» 
shame and dread, and be very generally regarded as a matter 
of trifling importance 9 If a man has but good health and 
a good character, what need he fear 9 the world is an open 
house to him ; he may go where he pleases and obtain, by 
moderate exertion, every reasonable thing for his comfort 
and sustenance. Even if he loses an estate at law, and is 
then robbed of his purse and clothing and left naked in the 
world, if he still remain a man, his losses may soon be repaired. 
But, on the other hand, if he loses his health or his character^ 
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the wealth which he may have acquired will not bring them 
back, but will be more likely to follow them ; and even if 
retained by him, it will be only as a weary desert-traveller's 
burden of gold, and no longer afford him comfort and hap- 
pinesa Please to listen to this story, my friends, which may 
furnish you another day with food for reflection : — 

" Three strangers happened to meet at one table in a 
London co£Eee-hou8e, and after looking at the papers for a 
few minutes, and emptying their cups, they seemed to hare 
a fellow-feeling between them, and were quite in a humour 
for conversation. ' There, that is my last sovereign,' said 
one, as he handed it to the waiter for payment and change; 
' that wOl carry me through the week, and then I shall be 
quite hard up.' The other men listened with great interest, 
and were curious to know the cause of their companion's 
poverty. ' Well, I have seen better days,' said he ; ' my 
father left me a house and a good trade, about six years ago, 
but having a few sporting friends I neglected my business 
to go to Epsom, !Newmarket, and other great races, and 
after a while got into the betting -ring, where I had good 
luck at first, but fortune happened to turn against me, and 
now I have lost all.' ' Ah, your condition is very much like 
mine,' said another of the party, 'only mine is the woiBe. I 
am pretty weU up in pocket you must know, for I am still 
under my father's table ; but I have been leading a fast life 
about town and am getting terribly bankrupt in health. I 
have a very poor appetite, my digestion is bad, and I am 
become as weak as a rat. The doctor says that my flesh- 
spending has been greatly in excess of my flesh-making, so 
that I must now be as parsimonious as I have hitherto been 
extravagant ; but with all my economy of life, I fear that I 
shall 80<m become as a shrivelled and empty purse, and be 
carried — ^not to Whitecross Street — ^but Kensal Grreen.' 
' Well, gentlemen, I am worse off than either of you,' said 
the third stranger ; ' when I first came to London, about 
ten years ago, I had little money and not very robust health ; 

x2 
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but I had a first-rate character, and with that felt that I 
oonld yenture anywhere, and soon obtained employment, and 
in every way improved my condition. But, gome time ago, 
I got among bad companions and learnt their idle and dis* 
honest ways, lost my character by degrees, and then lost my 
situation, and have ever since been declining both in bealth 
and wealth. And now, being in disgrace, I know not where 
to go nor what to do ; I am ashamed to live, and am only 
prevented by fear from hanging myself.'.*' 



LESSON 91. 
The Eock and the Bog. 

BEFORE leaving Oldham we went to the Working Man's 
Hall, in Horsedge Street, and heard a lecture from 
Mr. Gilbert, who was formerly a Lancashire man, but now 
a Canadian settler from the neighbourhood of Toronto. The 
lecturer told the story of his struggles and success in the 
colony, and assured the audience that it was emigration, iEind 
not agitation, that must be looked to for bettering the con*- 
dition of working men. " People complain that they are 
not able to get land in this country," said he, " but the 
poorest clodhopper may save five pounds, and that will take 
him across the sea, where he will get higher wages, and land 
may be obtained in abundance. You may all have your 
little freehold farms if you like, — not by sinking your money 
in O'Connor Land Schemes, as was done years ago, but 
by simply paying your fare across the Atlantic, and setting 
resolutely to work. The best advice that I can give young 
men who are anxious to improve their condition, is to trust 
to their own eiforts, and not depend on the assistance of 
others, nor yet on any promises of assistance. I have had a 
great deal of rough knocking about in the world, and have 
met with all sorts of people, and have found from long 
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experience that the best helpers are those who teach you to 
help yourselves. Before I resolved to leave England and 
turn colonist, I was always looking in vain for friends to get 
me a Government appointment, or help me into some other 
good berth. I remember once when, being in search of a 
situation, I asked some favour and assistance of a wealthy 
neighbour, and he gave me a firm denial, barricaded me with 
a strong invincible no. I went away extremely hurt by his 
refusal, and thought him very hard and ungenerous. Then, 
after a while, I met with another person from whom I 
craved the same help— one who had a milder countenance 
and softer voice, and I found him very courteous and 
anxious to oblige me. He said that he considered me 
worthy of a better position in the world, and would see 
what he could do for me. He did not know just then of 
anything that would suit me, but hoped that he should find 
an opening for me by-and-by. At this I bowed and thanked 
him, and considered him a kind gentleman, and went away 
full of gratitude and great expectations ; I set to work with 
confidence to make new arrangements for the future, and 
began as it were to build up prospective castles on his fair 
words. After waiting, however, a long time for the golden 
opportunity which he had encouraged me to look for, I 
found that it came not, nor was ever likely to come ; and 
deceived, befooled, vexed, and disappointed by confiding in 
easy and inconsiderate promises, I began to esteem kind the 
man who firmly denied me, and curse in my heart the other 
for his cruelty." 

When the lecture was over my master stood up, and 
thanked Mr. Gilbert, and added a few words in confirmation 
of his views : — " Our friend," said he, " seems to have been 
a place-hunter in his younger days, and I believe place- 
hunting to be a great snare and delusion to clever young 
men, both in this country and in America. For every 
vacant place under Government there are sure to be a 
hundred eager applicants, and consequently niuety-nine of 
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tbem waste a great deal of Talnable time, and pass throogh 
a pQTgatorjr of anxiety, vexation, and disappointments It 
wonld be a good tbing if tbe Groyemment were to send all 
beggars away empty-banded, and resolve tbat no offices 
sbonld be given to those wbo asked for tbem. Then we 
sbonld see more self-reliance among tbe people ; instead of 
waiting year after year, and wasting tbeir time in a vain 
searcb for places, young men would go out to tbe colonies 
more readily, and make substantial places for tbemselyes. 
Mr. Gilbert bas sbown us plainly, from bis own experience, 
tbat it is mncb better to meet witb firmness tban witb 
pliancy. Tbe man wbo is bard and firm and says just wbat 
be means ia sure to be respected, but tbe soft yielding man 
wbo wisbes to please everybody is generally bated and 
despised, for we can never depend on bim ; if we trust 
too mucb to wbat be says we soon find ourselves drawn into 
difficulties or cheated by illusions. Honest firmness, too, is 
a quality as mucb to be admired in tbe Crovernment as in 
tbe private citizen ; yet ignorant people generally pr^er 
tbeir rulers to be all promise and pliancy, like tbe gentleman 
who deceived our friend by encouraging bis vain hopes of 
getting a situation. How many thousands of simple, credu- 
lous folks, in Lancashire and elsewhere, were cheated by 
the easy good-natured promises of Feargus O^Connor, and 
other politicians of his sort ; they ought to profit from such 
experience, as Mr. Gilbert did, and hold in higher esteem 
the firm statesmen who discourage their visionary aims and 
deny them for their good. And now listen to this fiible, 
my friends : — 

''A poor, bare-legged colonist, on travelling through a 
wild country to seek a place of settlement, came to a broad 
ridge of limestone rock, which made him very footsore in 
crossing. ' How glad I shall be to see the last of this bard, 
rugged, impenetrable rock,' said he ; ' I have travelled very 
gently for more than three miles, and it will not yield a 
half-inch to my tender feet.* Very soon after he walked on 
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more pliant ground, and came at length to a piece of soft 
bog land, which let him in up to his knees. ' Ah 1 1 thought 
I was ill-treated by the rock/ said he, ' which, with all its 
rigour, afforded me a firm and dry path, and never once 
deceived me ; how much worse is this soft, treacherous bog, 
which I expected to cross lightly, but am got stuck so fast 
in it and retarded, that I am greatly troubled to move a 
step further, and scarcely know how to turn to get out.' 



) n 



LESSON 92. 
The Swarming Hive. 

FEOM Stamford we proceeded to Bourn, and then across 
the Lincoln Fens, in a north-east direction, when the 
high tower of St. Botolph, which is called by mariners 
" Boston Stump," became visible in the distance, and soon 
after we drove into the good town of Boston. About a week 
after our arrival, we attended the Working Men's College, 
in South Street, when the course of instruction given there 
was kindly explained to us, and we heard a discussion on 
The heat means of finding Employment for the People and 
Believing the National Distress. Some of the students were 
in favour of converting the country into small farms, 
according to the prescription of Cobbett ; others advocated 
Co-operation as a more efficient remedy ; a third party con- 
tended that there was no way of preventing poverty but by 
checking the growth of population by such means as were 
suggested by Malthus ; and a fourth party said that Emigra- 
tion seemed to offer the most reasonable and natural relief. 
My master advocated this last opinion, in the words which 
are here reported : — 

" We cannot increase the national wealth," said he, '' by 
any new organization of labour which shall convert our 
large farms and factories into small ones ; this would be a 
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retrograde refomii which would soon reduce our country to 
the condition of Ireland. Neither will any co-operative 
contrivance for enabling men to work without masters ever 
better their condition, but will make it a great deal worse. 
And as to checking the growth of our industrial population, 
as Malthus and Mill recommend, it is neither possible nor 
desirable, so long as the greater portion of the earth's habi- 
table surface is an uncultivated wilderness. There are many 
imprudent marriages constantly taking place in this country, 
I admit ; but, where the parties are strong and in good 
health, they are only imprudent because they are contracted 
on the wrong side of the water. Let our fine strapping 
young labourers and their sweethearts, who fear marriage lest 
it should lead to the workhouse, go into one of the remote 
fields of her Majesty's Great Farm, and it will then be 
imprudent to continue single. I was reading in the Lin- 
cohuhire Herald, yesterday, an account of a poor labourer 
who, having no employment, and being hungry, caught a 
rabbit or a hare, for which he was sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment. What a pity that the magistrates did not 
send him to Australia instead, for there he might catch as 
many rabbits and kangaroos as he pleased, and have con- 
stant work into the bargain. And he would not only be 
getting a good living in that distant region, but would be 
helping to feed his countrymen at home. We talk a great 
deal of onr valuable exports of cotton, woollen, and iron 
goods to all parts of the world, but our most profitable 
export is men. Even the very dregs of our population, the 
criminal class which have been shipped off as convicts from 
time to time, thrive rapidly, and become good customers to 
us in Australia. The government of this country has never 
done a tenth part of what it might and should do for the 
promotion of colonization ; it has sent out many barren 
military expeditions, which have burdened us with debt ; 
why cannot it begin to send out colonial expeditions which 
will 3^ield us an ample return ? There are free grants of 
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land offered in some of tbe colonies for the encouragement 
of settlers ; but a good paternal government would employ 
its soldiers on these free grants in doing a little pioneer 
work for poor emigrants, such as the buildiug of log-houses 
and the making of roads. English philanthropists have 
fooled away immense sums of money in the fostering of 
idleness, improvidence, and contention ; when will they 
begin to devote their bounty to the purpose of putting 
people in their right places, and enabling them to earn their 
own living ? Whatever the Gk)vemment or the philanthro* 
pists may please to do in the matter, it is plain, my friends, 
that emigration is the only effectual means of relieving the 
growing distress of our pent-up island community ; there 
are magnificent tracts of waste land waiting for cultivation, 
and millions of wild cattle roaming abroad ; there is plenty 
of food in the world if our starving people will only go after 
it, and if they are not able to go they must be sent. I will 
now give you a fable, my friends^ which will simplify the 
subject, and make it more easy of comprehension : — 

" A swarm of busy bees, that had lived in comfort through 
a hard winter on the fruits of their summer industry, began 
to be distressed on the return of the spring season, by I'eason 
of the overcrowding of their hive. So they summoned a 
counsel of grave senators to take the matter into considera- 
tion, and decide on some wise and politic measure which 
would be likely to afford them relief. Various opinions 
were put forth by the assembled senators, and different plans 
were proposed to remedy the inconvenience which want of 
room had brought on the community. Bee Hairy proposed, 
that part of the swarm should live outside the hive, and 
begin to build their combs under the block, then they would 
have room in abundance. Bee Goldy said, there was room 
enough in the hive, and much to spare, with proper 
regulations : in his opinion all their overcrowding and 
inconvenience had arisen from arranging the combs the 
wrong way. Bee Browny contended, that they had com- 
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mitted a great error in hatching so many young, instead of 
prudently keeping down their numbers aocordiog to the 
proportions of the hive ; he advised that no more young 
should be hatched in future, till there were vacant places 
made for them by death. Bee Brightwing proposed, that 
they should relieve the hive by throwing off a new swarm 
and finding a habitation elsewhere ; he was acquainted with 
a hollow tree, just on the border of a rich clover-field, where 
they might house securely, and have room for future 
increase, and get honey and wax in abundance. This good 
counsel was well received in the hive, and, before many days 
had elapsed, there went forth a new swarm under Bright- 
wing's direction, and settled in the hollow tree, where they 
laboured and prospered, and allowed the old swarm to live 
conveniently and flourish anew." 



I LESSON 93. 

The Fool-hunters. 

WHILE staying at Huddersfield, in the month of 
February, 1S63, we visited the reading-room of 
the new Mechanics' Institution, in Northumberland Street, 
and held a conversation with some of the readers that were 
present. One gentleman said that we lived in an Adver- 
tising Age, and directed our attention to the immense 
quantity of quack advertisemeiits and other kinds of puffery 
that filled up the columns of the newspapers. " There are 
now several millions of money spent annually in this country 
on advertising," said he, '*and I am an economist, and 
regard it as a great waste of the national wealth. Some 
say it is a good thing that so much money is spent in this 
way, because it helps trade ; it finds work for the printers j 
the newspapers would not be able to subsist without it. 
But this short-sighted view is simply ridiculous ; it might 
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jast fts reasosablj be argnad that fires, lianicanes, wars, and 
all other calamities are beneficial to mankind by making 
printers' work, when it would be manifestly better for the 
printers and every other class if the waste of wealth which 
they occasion could be prevented. If there were less than 
half the present amount of advertising, printers would be 
just as well off as they are now,, only not quite so numerous ; 
there would be fewer youths apprenticed to the trade, and 
more required in some other professions. A great deal of 
reasonable advertising, such as auction sales, va[cant situa- 
tions, and the like, cannot well be dispensed with ; what I 
chiefly object to is the perpetual touting of rival tradesmen, 
the everlasting puffing of their wares. There are Moses is 
Son, for instance j how many thousands of pounds they 
spend every year in boring the public with their repeated 
announcements ! and it would be far better if the money 
BO wasted were given to their customers in the way of 
superior goods. I always avoid these advertising houses 
myself, and prefer to deal with quiet, unpretending trades- 
men, who can afford to treat me more liberally because they 
are at no unnecessary expenses." 

'* If you can only persuade the general public to follow 
your example, sir," said Tinker, " the excessive and costly 
advertising which you complain of will soon be discontinued. 
Puflfery, quackery, adulteration, and many other vile prac- 
tices are sure to be persisted in so long as they are found to 
pay, that is, so long as the majority of people are credulous 
fools. The advertisements of rival tradesmen are like the 
placards of rival candidates that cover your walls in election 
times ; shrewd people would not post such bits of advice as 
* Vote for Smith,' * Vote for Brown,* * Vote for Johnson,' 
in every highway, if they were not calculated to have some 
influence on the public mind. The number of fools that 
inhabit our country is not proportionately greater now than 
in former times ; they attract more notice, however, because 
a class of people have come into existence who search them 
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out and endeavour to make a profit of them. Like the 
bearsy beavers, and musk-rats of North America, our dif- 
ferent tribes of simpletons once tenanted the land in happy 
undisturbed tranquillity ; but now there are gangs of 
cunning trappers let loose among them and perseveringly 
hunting them down for their skins. This fool-hunting, in all 
its branches, has become a very attractive profession, and it 
clearly has a demoralizing influence on society at large, 
since it discourages steady industry, obscures modest merit;, 
and advances to the front rank a set of people who have no 
higher claims to consideration than their cunning and their 
impudence. It will be a happy time for the country when 
the fools have become so few that they are no longer worth 
hunting for ; I have no wish to see them exterminated in 
the way of the four-footed tribes, but hope that, with being 
repeatedly caught and skinned, they will get wiser in time, 
and develop into the condition of reasoning men. I will 
now give you a short story, which will convey the same 
truth : — 

" A party of village politicians were complaining of the 
bad times and the country's grievances, and saggesting many 
plans of reform, when there came up an old carpenter, who 
was the shrewdest man in the parish, and they desired to 
have a bit of his mind. < Well, if I must give my opinion 
on the present distress,' said Mat Saw, * there are too many 
of these fast fool-hunters about, and they are the greatest 
curse to our country. Look at the women, for instance ; I 
have heard my father say that, at one time, the girls had no 
way of getting husbands but by minding their work and 
keeping at home, and waiting to be courted ; but now, if 
they want to get a husband in a hurry, they dress in fine 
clothes and run about to court and catch men. There are 
the town tradesfolks again ; the rule once was that, if a man 
wanted custom, he must sell superior articles, which would 
soon draw the people to his shop ; but, nowadays, if they 
want to increase their business, they get up paltry wares. 
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and send polite scoundrels round to solicit orders for them, 
and force them in at your windows and doors. And there 
are our great Parliament men, see how they push themselves ! 
I have heard say that, in old times, if a man wanted to get 
into Parliament he must do something for the good of the 
country and prove himself worthy of the people's choice, 
but it is not so among us j the rule for getting into Parlia- 
ment now is to have a long purse and a brazen face, and run 
about bribing people in all directions, and begging their 
votes ; and so, where we ought to have wise legislators to 
look after our public affairs, we have got an assembly of 
fool-hunters.' ' Keally, Mat, there is some truth in what 
you say,' said an old blacksmith, * but how are we to get rid 
of these fool-hunters, which have got to be so fast, and are 
such a confounded pest to the country 1 ' ' Well, there is 
the difficulty,' said Mat, ' I know no means of clearing the 
land of fool-hunters, only by getting rid of the fools.' "j 



LESSON 94. 

The Hidden Spectators. 

TTJE found plenty of work in Birkenhead, and in the 
V V neighbouring villages of Oxton and Claughton, during 
our five weeks' sojourn ; and if we had pleased to remain in 
that neighbourhood, might easily have had constant em- 
ployment. As we were walking in Birkenhead Park one 
evening, we fell in with a party of town tradesmen, and had 
much conversation with them respecting the rapid growth of 
their port since my master first saw it when a mariner. At 
length we sat down to rest together underneath a tree, and 
a Idverpool gentleman, residing at Oxton, passed by, who 
was known to our companions, although they were unknown 
to him. It appeared from their gossip, that he was not a 
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man of strict yirtney and that it was for other purposes than 
innocent recreation that he visited the park. He had a 
high regard for his reputation, and yet was disgnunng both 
himself and his fEimily in a hugger-mugger fSashionj for he 
seemed to imagine that he was a bird which nobodj took 
notice of, or was clothed in an invinble coat. My master 
thought it was a great pity that a man of good positicNi 
should take to bad courses from supposing that he could do 
so in strict privacy, and resolved that he would speak to him 
kindly, and give him a few hints in a roundabout manner, 
to let him know that his oonduct was observed. So we 
followed, and overtook him at the other end of the park, 
and contrived to engage him in conversation by making a 
few inquiries respecting the whereabouts of some of the 
principal places of Birkenhead. He answered oar inquiries 
with the greatest civility, and, aflber a little pause, asked if 
we were strangers to the town. 

" Yes, we are strangers, sir," said Tinker, ** we have only 
been working here a fortnight ; I am inclined to think, 
however, that we are not so strange to the Birkenhead 
people as they are strange to us. It used to surprise me 
years ago, when I first went into a fresh place, how soon 
many of the people came to know me, when I knew nothing 
about them ; but it is not to be wondered at when we come 
to reflect : one pair of eyes, or two pair, can never be a 
match for a thousand. I am of opinion, sir, that whether 
we reside in a large town, or in a country village, we are 
generally a great deal better known to onr neighbours than 
we are inclined to imagine or suspect. When their obser^ 
vations happen to be hidden from us, we easily fall into the 
illusive belief that our affiurs are safely hidden from them, 
and yet they may be all the while clearly exposed. A lady 
now and then indulges too freely in some kind of spirituous 
drink, and becomes inebriated, which she would not have 
known on any account, and fancies that it is hidden from 
everybody, because she has never been told of it, when, in 
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reality, it is the gossip of the whole neighbourhood. A 
proad gentleman is not prospering in his business, and is 
obliged to borrow money to pay his Christmas bills ; he 
takes comfort in believing that the neighbours know nothing 
about it, and talks in his usual high tone with them j yet 
his poverty, and its consequences, are no better concealed 
from the world than his pride. It is right that we should, 
all of us, walk circumspectly, and often keep the looking- 
glass of reflection before us, especially if we have no trust- 
worthy friend to point out our faults and tell us when the 
world is laughing at us. Those who are placed in a conspi- 
cuous . position should, more than any others, beware of 
fancying that they can enjoy a great deal of pleasant 
secrecy, for there are sure to be many eyes on them, and 
they will be much better known to their obscure neighbours 
than those neighbours can possibly be known to them. A 
little story occurs to me just now, sir, which will make my 
meaning more intelligible with respect to the illusions which 
many people are under when they imagine that they are 
screened from observation : — 

** A young and inexperienced curate, who had lately come 
from college to do duty in a country parish, was passionately 
fond of dancing, and was eager to indulge now and then in 
his favourite pastime, when he could do so in private, and 
not seem to make a mountebank of himself. One dark 
winter's evening, having lit up the lower room of his 
lodging, and set his musical box going, he began footing it 
round the table, and flinging his arms and legs about with 
wonderful agility ; for, though the shutters were still open 
he saw nobody in the outer darkness, and fancied that he 
was fully concealed. Very soon a party of rustic labourers, 
going home from their day's work, observed the merry 
curate at his solitary dancing freak, and immediately drew 
up in front of the window, and watched him with evident 
amusement. * What have you got there looking at, Joe 9 * 
said another labourer, who presently came up to the laughing 
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speotators. ' Ho, we are seein our new passon cuttia Lis 
oaaperSy* said Joe ; ' Ha 1 ha 1 ha I Slowed if it aint as 
pretty a little peep-show as ever I looked into, and there's 
nothin to pay 1*" 



LESSON 95. 
The GALLOPiNa Oroger. 

WHILE working at Ashton-under-Lyne, we attended a 
lecture, which was given at the Mechanics* Institu- 
tion, in Church Street, on the subject of Modern Fast Living, 
or the growing spirit of vanity which disposed all ranks of 
people to live beyond their means. '' That tribe of people 
which we call * Swells,' *' said the lecturer, ** seems to be 
increasing faster than most other tribes, and their increase 
bodes no good to the country, but quite the reverse. There 
are many different species of Swells, but they all have the 
same vicious habit of inflating themselves to the greatest 
possible extent, so as to appear bigger than they really are, 
and it is often attended with disastrous consequences. You 
have all heard of the frog in the fable, who endeavoured, 
by repeated efforts of puffing and swelling, to become as big 
as a bull, till at length she so unnaturally enlarged her 
proportions, and was blown out to such a degree of hoUow- 
ness, that she burst herself. Notwithstanding the warning 
which has been afforded mankind by the frog*s unhappy 
fate, people affected by the same feeling of vanity are con- 
stantly repeating the foolish and dangerous experiment. 
How many ignorant servant-girls we may see swelling to 
appear as big as their mistresses ! how many poor clerks 
and schoolmasters are putting on the airs of professional 
gentlemen 1 how many little tradesmen are assuming the 
proportions of rich merchants 1 in short, there are people of 
every class impoverishing themselves by living in the style 
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of the class above them, and the greater proportion of our 
bankrupts are only unfortunate Swells in the condition of 
the burst frog." 

When the lecturer had ended his discourse, and was 
thanked by the audience, my master stood up and made a 
few remarks in confirmation of his sound opinions and 
wholesoq^e advice. " Swelling, or living beyond our means," 
said he, "may justly be regarded as one of our worst 
national vices; we are far more addicted to it than the 
French, the Germans, or any other people on the Continent. 
Among them there is very little of the foolish straining to 
keep up appearances, or cat a dash and go by the neigh- 
bours, which may be seen in every village and town of 
industrious England. They are, for the most part, content 
to appear what they really are ; the servants dress in a 
becoming manner ; the farmers and tradesmen are not above 
their station ; the little people are strictly economical, and 
have no extravagant desire to live in the fashion of great 
lords. A reasonable emulation ought always to be en- 
couraged ; the man who sets to work industriously to reach 
his advanced neighbours, by acquiring more wealth, know- 
ledge, or wisdom, is deserving of our respect, and, if 
persevering, is sure to meet with success. But the foolish 
Swells, of whom our friend has spoken this evening, are 
possessed with a spirit of emulation, or rather of envy, which 
urges them to race for position merely, without being fairly 
entitled to it, or without having sufficient strength or ade- 
quate means to reach it. The 'poor man wants to be in the 
same rank with his rich neighbour ; the ignorant one wants 
to sit down among the learned and the wise ; he that is 
without a ticket rushes to secure a place among the rest of 
the company, instead of seeking diligently the price of 
admission. These conceited people, by miscalculating their 
means, and vainly struggling to keep up with their betters 
and cut a grand appearance in the world, only expose their 
weakness, sacrifice their true interests, and make themselves 

Y 
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a laugbingHrtook for more Bhrewd and Benedble men. I will 
preeent thia trath to you, my friends, very plainly, in a little 
tale : — 

" A poor grooer, who resided in a country town, and kept 
a horse and cart to carry goods to his customers that lived 
in the neighbouring villages, was proud of fast driving, and 
did not like that any should get before him or pass him on 
the road* One day, as he was lashing his horse into a gallop 
in order to keep up with a gig, some of the goods which 
were packed behind in his cart began to jerk out and litter 
along the highway. A party of honest villagers, who looked 
on and noticed his losses, were willing to befriend him, and 
cried out, ' Hulloa, old Dirt Cheap I don't you see there how 
you are running away from your property ? ' * Ay, but I am 
going ahead though,' said the grocer, lashing his poor horse 
again, ' I am going ahead safe enough. All right, my boys I 
Never mind losing a little shop dust so long as I can 
keep up 1 
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LESSON 96. 
The Spavined Horse. 

FROM Sunderland we proceeded to South Shields, where 
we arrived on Saturday evening, and on the next day 
went to the church of St. Hilda, and heard a good sermon 
from Proverbs xvii. 13, 14, on Forbearance and Forgivenefs 
of Injuries. On the following Wednesday evening, we 
attended the Working Men's Reading Rooms, in King 
Street, and my master and I read the papers, and had a 
game of draughts together, and then engaged in conversation 
with a party of intelligent mechanica Colin Maclure, a 
tailor, who worked at a shop in West Holbom, spoke to 
good purpose on the difficulties which working men often 
have to encounter, and made some sensible remarks on con- 
tentment. " I am disposed," said he, " to make the best of 
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every turn of fortune, however bad it may be, when I see no 
reasonable prospect of mending it ; and I am not satisfied 
with anything, however good, when I know that it might 
be bettered. I grumbled a little oyer my dinner, the other 
day, because it was not cooked properly ; my wife thought 
I had no reason to complain, with a good joint of meat 
before me, when many poor folk had nothing but dry 
bread ; and she reminded me that I had fared much worse 
and yet had been very contented. ' Yes, I know that well 
enough, Jenny,' said I, 'but you don't understand me. 
When I lived on oatcake and herrings, years ago, I felt very 
satisfied and thankful, because I had the best dinner that I 
could get j but now I grumble over a much better meal, 
because I know that, with a little more care and attention, 
and no additional expense, it might have been considerably 
improved.' And I have just the same feeling with respect 
to my circumstances. I am at preisent very contented with 
my position as a journeyman tailor, but the time may 
possibly come when I shall not be satisfied with being a 
master tailor. And, on the other hand, I may come to be 
greatly distressed through sickness and slack employment, 
or may emigrate and get shipwrecked, and suffer worse 
hardships and privations than I have ever yet experienced, 
without a murmur, so long as I know that there is no help 
for it." 

"Yes, that is the true philosophy," said Tinker, "we 
should all do our best, and then be patient and contented, 
let happen what will. The world's first-class prizes are very 
limited in number, and so strongly competed for, that they 
can only fall into the hands of first-class men ; how thankful, 
then, the rest of us ought to be that there are such things 
as second and third class prizes, which are less eagerly 
sought after, and obtainable by less powerful exertions. 
Yet there are many inferior people in the world, who, when 
they happen to get hold of a good second or third-class 
prize, instead of feeling grateful at its coming within their 

y2 
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reach, are most unreasonably dissatisfied because it does not 
belong to the first. We may often meet, for instance, with 
a fellow who is constantly finding fault with his situation, 
on account of the many disagreeable duties connected with 
it, or because he considers the salary miserably insufficient ; 
yet, if the salary had been much higher, and the duties less 
menial, it is very certain that the situation would have 
never been his. A farmer will now and then complain of 
his 'poor and stubborn soils, and assure us that he has got 
the worst farm in the county, when it is clear that he has 
only been able to get it by reason of those very defects. 
Another grumbler will have a great deal to say about the 
idleness, bad temper, or some other short-coming of his wife, 
although there cannot be a doubt that, if the woman had 
been free from those failings which he mentions, she would 
have stood beyond his reach, and been the wife of a much 
better man. For what we pay in the world's market, we 
may always obtain a fair equivalent ; and when we feel dis- 
posed to find fault with our purchased article, we should 
not fail to remember a corresponding deficiency in the price. 
I will now tell you a little story, my friends, which will 
make the matter more clear and intelligible : — 

"A poor industrious cotter, having hired a few acres of 
land, went to the neighbouring market to purchase a horse 
that should render him help in the tillage. Going through 
the market, he met with many noble animals that pleased 
his eye vastly, but he bought at length an old spavined cart* 
horse, because there was found no other to come within the 
reach of his purse. In the evening, when he rode home, 
and dismounted before the door of his cottage, his wife and 
four children hurried forth to look at the animal, and say 
what they thought of his appearance. ' There, you see he 
is not a very good one,' said the cotter, as he turned him 
about, * but he is quite as good as his price.' ' Well, he is a 
poor old object,' said the good*wife in a rather dissatisfied 
tone, ' but I should not care so much if he had not been 
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lame.' ^ That is the very thing I like him for/ said honest 
John, ^ because if he had not been lame, as well as poor and 
old, I shoald ne'er ha' got him.' " 



LESSON 97. 
The Disarmed Fools. 

WE arrived in Doncaster about three weeks before the 
September meeting, when the Subscription Betting 
Rooms in High Street were well thronged with sporting 
men, and almost as busy as Tattersall's. There was little 
else talked of in the streets but the Filly Stakes, the Scar- 
borough Stakes, the Park Hill Stakes, and the St. Leger 
Course ; and what were the chances of Buccaneer, Jackdaw, 
Sunbeam, Sir Tatton, and other fisi,vourites, of getting first 
to the winning post. As we were working, one Saturday 
afternoon, in Low Fishergate, and a number of men and boys 
were looking on, some of the youths soon got upon betting, 
and wagered very freely their shillings and half-crowns on 
the prospects of this and that horse. A grave, elderly 
gentleman told them that he was very sorry to see young 
folk of their age take to betting, and warned them of its 
ruinous consequencea '^ Boys begin to bet," said he, " now- 
adays, before they leave school ; in short, there is hardly 
ever a dispute arising among them at their games but they 
back up their opinions by crying out ' Til lay you a crown 
on't,' or ' ril bet you a sovereign ; ' and then, when they 
grow up to manhood, they very frequently get to be con- 
firmed gamblers. Instead of minding their business, and 
going to market to get a living by honest traffic, those who 
have been schooled in this way take their money to the 
Betting Rooms, where it is soon lost. And even in trade, 
the gambling spirit which is so generally acquired does an 
immense deal of mischief; it leads to so much of that rash 
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oommeroial speculation which is sooner or later sure to end 
in bankraptcj." 

Some of the sporting lads laughed at the gentleman's 
admonition, and others sacked their cigars and gave no 
more heed to his good counsels than to the blowing of the 
wind. My master at length resolved that he would say a 
few words which would be likely to arresfc their attention, 
and perhaps be remembered another time. '* I am not sure 
that betting is altogether a bad practice/* said he, " when we 
oome to take everything into consideration ; or, at least, if it 
is bad, it may serve as a remedy for something worse. We 
never hear of any industrious, sensible, prudent man losing 
his hard earnings by gambling or laying wagers ; it will be 
generally found that those who risk their money in this way 
are simpletons, who have not known the trouble of getting 
it. But such people are notoriously unfit to be intrusted 
with loose money ; it renders them idle and profligate ; it 
is a dangerous weapon in their hands, with which they are 
sure to run into some kind of mischief, both to their own 
hurt and that of others. Betting, therefore, which is an easy 
and quiet method of disarming them, may, after all, be a 
useful institution. The knaves into whose hands the money 
falls, are a more prudent, calculating set of people, and make 
a better use of it ; and they may certainly claim as good a 
right of conquest to it as sailors, in war, have to their prise- 
money ; for, by winning it away, they prevent it from being 
devoted to purposes injurious to society. I should much 
like to see these people lose their employment, and have to 
seek their living by a more honourable profession ; but I 
see no prospect of this all the time we have so many foolish 
indulgent parents in the country. In short, we can never 
get rid of the fleas till we first get rid of the dirt. Per- 
haps some of these young gentlemen, who have read of 
the old Grecian games, would like to hear a little story, 
and know how it was that betting first came about :•« 

^^ The magistrates of Athens once complained in their 
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council of the many accidents and offences whicb came from 
indulgent parents intrusting money to foolish young men, 
who were thus only armed to do mischie£ ' If any one,' 
said they, ' could find means of quietly disarming these 
young fools by emptying their pockets, he would do a great 
public service to the city.' On hearing this, a captain of 
robbers came next day to the magistrates, and said, ' Let an 
entertainment be given to the young men about an hour's 
journey from the city, and I will bring a company of 
klephts in the evening and answer for their being well 
stripped.' The magistrates at once declined this pro- 
posal because it was illegal and would cause a commotion, 
and would not be successful a second time. Afterwards a 
jMurty of racers came forward and suggested a more reason- 
able plan. ' Let the young fools, who have plenty of money 
to spend, be brought out and matched against us at the 
public races/ said they, 'and we shall be glad to win all 
their loose cash.' But a party of knaves said, ' Kay, gentle- 
men, we can do better than that. Only you go forth and 
run, and we will come and prophesy on your running, and 
get up a match of judgment, in which these conceited 
fellows think they excel. It is doubtful if they would 
stake much money on the strength of their legs, but they 
will all back their weak and foolish opinions, and we shall 
contrive between us to have a rich harvest of spoil.' The 
magistrates consented to this arrangement, and the racers 
made their matches, and the knaves went forth and betted 
on them, and like skilful magicians they drew money from 
the fools without provoking any murmur or resistance; 
and the young men, as soon as their purses were empty, 
began to get a little thought in their heads." 
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LESSON 98, 
The Baffled Fruit-pickers. 

WE drove oar van ioto Cheltenham on Valentine's Day, 
1862, and towards evening repaired a large copper 
for a gentleman in Winchcomb Street, and sold his wife 
two saacepaDS, a Dutch oven, and a colander. A few days 
after, as we were working in Tewksbury Head, not far 
from St. Peter's Church, about half a dozen leisure people 
collected around us, who talked a great deal of good and 
bad fortune in life, and the losing of opportunities which 
should have been seized and turned to account. 

*' If I had my time over again," said a grey-whiskered 
man, '' I know I should do very differently, and be in a 
much better position than I am now," 

" I should like to have the last ten years over again very 
well," said a younger man. <' I can see many good chances 
that I have let slip since coming to Cheltenham, and should 
be satisfied if I could only recover one of them.'' 

'< Well, when I come to look back," said another man of 
shabby appearance, '' I can't see that ever I had a chance of ' 
being better off than what I am, else I think I should have 
nailed it." 

<< I believe you are mistaken, sir," said Tinker ; " all 
people have chances of doing better than they actually do ; 
there is no man breathing who does not miss many 
opportunities of improving his position. The game of life 
is very much like the game of cricket ; everybody has the 
ball of fortune bowled to him in turn ; and it is his own 
fault if he fails to hit it ; sometimes he strikes too high, at 
other times too low and is often a little short of it, and on 
another occasion he just tips it or pokes it a little way, so 
that it counts for nothing ; but, stung by these repeated 
failures, he perhaps begins to make better calculations, and 
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look sharper and hit harder, and at length gives it a good 
swipe for three or four runs. And even if he, misses every 
ball, and is bowled out with a round O attached to his 
name, there is generally a second innings for him, to give 
him an opportunity of mending matters, if he will, and 
making up for the shortcomings of the first. If, however, 
he £Edls a second time, it is very unreasonable for him to 
complain of .luck or expect to have a third innings allowed' 
him j the best thing he can now do for improving his bad 
play, is not to miss a single catch or let a ball go by him in 
the field. When we can see clearly that we might have 
played a much better game, with a little more prudence or 
diligence, it is foolish to fret or make a trouble of it, because 
that will not bring our lost chances back again or help us 
to do better in future. We should forget our mistakes and 
neglects of yesterday, in working with redoubled efforts to- 
day, and preparing to throw ourselves with all our might 
into the business of to-morrow. There are many people 
who seem to travel through the world backwards, and thus 
can only see the opportunities that are presented to their 
grasp after they are gone by, and when it is too late to 
profit by them. In: looking back after the 'past with un- 
availing regret, they still miss the present; in constantly 
lamenting what they might, could, and should have done, 
they continue to do nothing. The man, who means to 
prosper in his affairs and keep up with the times, must direct 
his eye a little forward, so as to watch events as they rise and 
be quick to take advantage of them. If we only look 
around, we may learn this good lesson from many teachers : 
the farmer says, ' Make hay while the sun shines ;' the 
blacksmith says, ' Strike the iron while it is hot ;' the 
miller says, ' We cannot grliid with the water that is gone 
past ;' and * Now or never,' is the motto of the grouse 
sHooter. And listen to this little story, my friends : — 

<< A harvest waggon, having delivered its burden of corn, 
was mounted by a party of children, and returning to the 
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field bj the waj of a narrow lane in which grew abondanoe 
of hedge froit. The joungsters pat forth their hands manj 
timesy eager to partake of the good things which hang in their 
waj ; bat they gathered very littloi and were repeatedly baffled 
and disappointed. For at one moment thej thooght to laj 
hold of some blackberries ; bat not being sofficiently watch- 
ful and actire, the frait was withdrawn from their reach ; 
and while they looked and lamented after the blackberries 
that were gone by, they passed also a bongh of ripe nuta, 
* Don't look after what is gone past and lose yoar oppor- 
tunity/ said the kind-hearted waggoner, * bnt look forward 
to what conies in your reach, and let yoar hand be as quick 
as your eye/" 

LESSON 99. 
The Selfish Passebtoeb. 

WHILE trayelling in Cornwall, we visited several mines 
and stream-washingSy and had moch conversation 
with the hard-working tinner boys who dug oat of the earth 
the material of oar trade. Some of them were prospering 
and others were poor, ** whisht "-looking follows : there was 
a general complaint that the mines were less productive than 
formerly, and many talked of emigrating to Chili and Aas- 
tralia. Soon after our arrival at Truro, we attended the 
Literary Institution in High Cross, and heard a good lecture 
from Mr. Fengilley, on the evil practice of jeering people, 
and the duty of governing the tongue. ** I know many rude, 
strong men,'' said he, '^ who are much accostomed to wrest- 
ling and boxing ; they take a great pleasure in encounters 
of that sort, and so long as they don't seriously hurt one 
another, or lose their temper, I am not disposed to find foolt 
with their diversion. But I hold that such follows have no 
right to attack their quiet, ino£bnsive neighbours who are 
no match for them, and have no love for the sport ; and they 
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do, I believe, generally refrain from any cowardly and wanton 
aggresBion. That class of rude people, however, who are 
fond of what is vulgarly called chaffing^ or fighting with the 
tongue instead of the fists, are for the most part much less 
manly and forbearing. They will often fall foul of some poor 
harmless neighbour, not for any offence which he has been 
guilty of to deserve a good castigation, but merely for the 
purpose of tormenting him, and witnessing his pain and 
confusion. And when we reflect that a person of sensitive 
mind may be hurt much more by hard words than by a 
blow of the fist, the cruelty of the sharp-tongued ruffians 
who commit such outrages deserves the severest censure." 

When Mr. Pengilley had finished his lecture, my master 
stood up and thanked him. "The tongue/' said he, '*is 
truly a dangerous weapon ; the wounds and insults inflicted 
by it often make the beginning of great wars ; but ignorance, 
brutality, and selfishness are at the bottom of such conduct 
as our friend has described. We may often meet with people 
who are extremely selfish in their disposition, or rude and 
uncourteous *in their behaviour, just because they are not 
sufficiently reflective to place themselves in circumstances 
different from their own, and sympathize with the feelings 
of others. While they are in the enjoyment of robust health 
they have no thought or care for sick people j all the time 
they are well fed, warm, and comfortable, they have no idea 
of anybody else being in distress ; and they will advocate 
any scheme or law that in the slightest degree £eivours their 
interests, although it might be the ruin of their neighbours. 
They recognize no diversity of temperament, culture, and 
taste among their fellow-men, and throw out bluntly in 
conversation whatever comes uppermost in their thoughts^ 
so as to cause frequently very great pain to sensitive minds ; 
yet, so long as they cannot be charged with knocking anybody 
down or kicking them, they are not aware that they have 
behaved uncivilly or done anything that can be considered 
rude, insolent, and offensive. And now I have a little story 
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to tell, which may be very useful to certain bulls, bears, and 
boars who wish to see themselves in a glass : — 

" One cold spring morning, when a passenger train started 
from London to Dover, in the face of a bitter east wind, a 
strong, burly man stuck his back in a snug corner of one of 
the carriages, where he felt not the keenness of the blast. 
On the side opposite sat a poor shivering invalid, who, 
having the cold draught full in his face, arose quickly and 
put up the glass shutter to be saved from its piercing 
severity. When the train had proceeded a few miles, the 
burly and well-sheltered man took a hearty drink at his 
brandy-flask ; then, returning it to his pocket, he arose and 
forced down the shutter, exclaiming, ' I can't stand being 
penned up in this way ; I want a little fresh air.' * Well, 
you can have your way, sir, as far as might goes,' said the 
patient invalid, < but you don't consider the difference there 
is between robust and weak health ; you are not aware, 
perhaps, that you sit in a snug corner, and I in the teeth of 
the wind, and that what affords you a trifling gratification 
is to me a very serious harm and annoyance.' 



} V 



LESSON 100. 

Eevenqe and Gratitude, 

A T Taunton we met with an old acquaintance, Ned Bray, 
UL an intelligent working mason, who had come down 
from London to assist in the repairing of a church. He took 
us one evening to the Old Castle, and had a deal of chat with 
us about Hugh Miller, the future prospects of trade-unions, 
and the talk of the ** Zomerzet volks." About a week after, 
we went with him to the Working Men's Beading Booms 
in Paul Street^ where he introduced us to a party of respect- 
able mechanics, not as tinkers, but as *' tinmen and braziers," 
and we had much conversation with them. Edward Allen, 
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an intelligent working cooper, complained of the persecution 
which he received from a number of brutal shopmateSy who 
broke and gapped his tools occasionally, and annoyed him in 
various other ways, because he kept closely to his work, and 
would not consort with them in their drinking-bouta He 
felt their oppressive treatment very bitterly, he said, and it 
would be of no use for him to complain to the master or to 
a magistrate ; but some day he would certainly be revenged. 
'' There is much secret tyranny practised in this country,'^ 
said Tinker, " which has never been brought to light by 
the newspapers ; the tyranny of one over many, is generally 
exposed, but not that of many over one. I dare say you 
have noticed that when a strange pig is put into a stye 
with others, instead of meeting with a hospitable welcome, 
he is sure to be set upon and severely bitten by the stye 
team, just because he has not the orthodox smell, though he 
may be much cleaner and more comely looking than they. 
Much the same behaviour may be observed among school- 
fellows, shopmate?, and other human herds; the unfor- 
tunate individual, who happens to be more reflective than 
the rest, or in other respects differs from them, cannot 
possibly escape persecution. If, however, he is a sensible 
fellow, he will not take this barbarism to heart, or think of 
revenging it, but will regard it as one of the inevitable ills 
of life, and bear it patiently, as he bears the torment of flies, 
or the pelting of a hail-storm. It is very natural that a 
body of shopmates should like to be * all birds of a feather ' 
or ' all of a hank,' as it is said, for then they can follow 
their inclination better, and where nine of them are in- 
clined to drinking habits, and the tenth is a sober man or 
teetotaller, it would be a wonder indeed if the majority did 
not regard this odd chap as a sort of heretic, and endeavour 
by various kinds of persecution to make him conform to 
their ways. But you may depend that the light of day will 
soon be thrown on the dark deeds of the workshop, and the 
Bacchanalian sect, now fast declining, will become more 
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civil and tolerant to those who object to their orthodox 
roles and laws. I hope, at all events, that you will not be 
tempted to revenge the iDJuries that you have suffered from 
your brutal shopmates, for, by so doing, you will sink at 
once to their barbarous level, while at present you stand on 
higher ground and have a great moral advantage over 
them. Bevenge, too, is sure to beget further revenge, as 
in the case of the terrible Italian vendeUaSf where the feud 
has often come down from red-handed father to son, till the 
rival families have been exterminated. The best triumph 
that you can have over your unreflecting oppressorsj is to 
persevere and prosper in spite of them, and treat them 
with the same magnanimity that the patriarch Joseph 
treated the brethren who sold him for a slave. It is only 
ignorant ruffians who bear malice and thirst for revenge, 
and it is astonishing how much more ready such people are 
to requite an insult or an injury, than to return an act of 
kindness Yet it is certainly not because their debts of 
vengeance are more easily paid, or that their payment is 
found to be in the end more profitable. Listen to this 
story, my friend : — 

" An Irish farmer going round his fields one dark even- 
ing, fell in with a young man who was skulking under a 
hedge by the roadside, and armed with a club stick. 
' HuUoa, is that you, Mike ? ' said he ; ' What are you after 
herel' 'O, plaze ye, I'm doing no harm, sir,' said the 
young fellow ; * I've only got a little gridge agin a bliddy 
Corker that comes this road, and Vm jist lying wait for 
him.' ' You had better go home and get to bed,' said the 
farmer; * you must be a fool to loiter about here at this hour, 
half freezing with cold, in order to gratify your spite.' The 
young man would not be persuaded to desist from his pur* 
pose, and three nights after the farmer found him at the old 
spot, still waiting to have his revenge. * It vexes me, Mike,* 
said the farmer, * that you should be at such trouble to 
requite an injury, while to recompense the acts of kindness 
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which you have received from me and others, you will not 
80 much as lift up a straw. If you would only forget your 
debts of vengeance, and pay your debts of gratitude, I believe 
it would be much more to your advantage ; when you might 
have a good harvest of wheat, you prefer to sow and reap 
thistles/ " 



THE END 
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